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Cavalry Horses Shod with 
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can alway be relied upon so far as their shoeing is concerned. oe 
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The holding and driving qualities of this brand— 
the nail with the check mark on the head—are wellknown 
throughout the country and in many foreign lands. Where- 
ever The Capewell™ nail is used it gives the greatest possible 


satisfaction. 








Hundreds of tons of these nails have been driven into 








the hoofs of Cavalry horses at home and abroad, and to-day 








they are used more extensively and successfully than ever in 





the military service. 


To get the best results from horseshoeing be 
sure and have ‘‘Capewell”’ nails used. 
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THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE BUFFALO OINOINNATI 
DETROIT CHIOAGO, 8T, LOUIS NEW ORLEANS DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND,ORE. TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO CITY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails in the World. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
J. S. @dvalry Association 


—— 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cablecost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 


lowest terms possible with others. 
~<a 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 


nature and as to their cost. 
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NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra, 
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An interesting and thorough Illustrating the fundamental 
discussion of marches, ad- principles of minor tactics by 
vances and rear guards, the applicatory method of 
combats, outposts, and instruction sosuccessfully 
other ordinary opera- employed at the Army 
tions of small com- JUST OFF THE PRESS Service School at 
mandsot Infantry Fort Leaven- 
and Cavalry. worth, Kansas. 


TACTICAL 





PRINCIPLES 


PROBLEMS 


By Captain M. E. HANNA, 3d Cavalry, 


Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 


Beautifully printed on good paper, in large clear type, and bound in 
cloth. 453 pages, 2 maps in colors, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: U.S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


A book that A six months 
should be pur- course of tactical 
chased withoutde- Prjce---$2,50, Postpaid. instruction, that 
lay by all officers of may be followed with 
the Regular Army and great benefit by the 
Militia whoare beginning student who is compelled 
the study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 
it has been specially written sistance of an instructor. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


_—._14)>-<—_—— 





THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_ <a 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


{ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and kas been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_—— 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


== 


By CAPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. S. Infantry, 


~~ AN D< 


CaPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A 





An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


—_—)e-_  - 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE? 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 


By CAPT. CHARLES E. STODTER,§Winth U. S. Cavairy. 
FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS OF MAJOR H. H. SARGENT, 
Second U. S. Cavalry, late Colonel U. S. Volunteers 








THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


An Exhaustive Treatise on the Conduct of that Decisive Campaign 
In Three Volumes with Twelve Maps. PRICE for the set, $5.00 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


FIFTH EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


THIRD EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


Published by A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 





Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER. 


“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.” 


A critical Military History of all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


all of which the author was an active participant. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $4.00 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD EDITION, ReEvisep anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
agraphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 

6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official ? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postoaid. 
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Sole Agent for the United States 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF TH E——————— 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Voi, l—“THE YALU.” (Mine Appendices and Stix Maps.) 

Vor, Il.—“WA-FAN-GOU.” (Four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL, III.—“ THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—*PORT ARTHUR.” (lu Preparation.) 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London. Volumes 1, II and III, $3.25 each, net. 


MO The Best Account of this War yet Published. WX 





SPECIAL AGENT 





Grants Campaigns 
“THE WILDERNESS AND COLD HARBOR” 


By C. F. ATKINSON 
Lieutenant First Battallion, City of London ( Royal Fusiliers.) 


Three Maps and Twenty-one Sketch Maps. 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London PRICE, $2.00. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY STUDIES 
STRATEGICAL AND TACTICAL 





By MAJOR-GENERAL DOUGLAS HAIG, C.V.O.M.C.B. 


With Numerous Maps and Sketches. PRICE, $2.75. 


CAVALRY IN ACTION 
IN THE WARS OF THE FUTURE 


Translated from the French by JOHN FORMBY, Late Lieutenant- 
Colonel King’s Regiment. Witha Preface by Lieutenant-General 
Sir JOHN FRENCH. 


PRICE, $2.00 





CAVALRY ON SERVICE 


Translated from the German of GENERAL V. PELET-NARBONNE 
by Major D’A. LEGARD, Seventeenth Lancers, 


Illustrated by the Advance of the German Cavalry across the Mosel in 1870 


PRICE, $2.75 


The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War 








By COUNT GUSTAV WRANGEL, Austrian Cavatry. 


PRICE, $1.00 











The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the above 
and other Military Works published by Hugh Rees, 
Ltd., London. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Adjutants, Quartermasters, 
Organization Commanders, 





Submit your requisitions NOW 


——_ FOR—— 


CARD-SYSTEM 


_TICKLERS” 


(With reference cards per the 1908 Army Regulations) 











The Modern, up-to-date Card-System of All Large Commer- 
cial Concerns Adapted to the Rendition of Reports, 
Returns, Estimates and Requisitions in 
the Army. 


Designed by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


66 99 as well as separate cards per 1908 Army 
TICKLER 9 Regulations for those who already have 


“TICKLERS,” are issued by the Q. M. D. like any other 
article of office furniture. (Cir. I, Q. M. G. O., ’08, p. 75.) 


GENERAL AGENT: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING # SKETCHING 


By THOMAS H. REES, “Major Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. 





Formerly Assistant Professor of Engineering, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; Instructor Department of Military Engineering, Engineer 
School of Application, U.S. Army; Senior Instructor, Department of Engi- 
neering, U.S. Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted as a standard text book for examination for pro- 
motion of Officers of the Army, by authority of G. O. IgI 
Current Series, W. D.; also as a text book at Army Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


GENERAL AGENTS: Price, $2.50. 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


U. S. Army Officers Order from Secretary Army Service Schools. 


MILITARY MAP KEADING 


By Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers. 





Adopted for use as a text and reference book in the 
Service Schools, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted by the Division of Militia Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, for use in Militia Officers’ Schools. 


EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, 50 Cents. (4 by 6 inches; 12 full page plates of 
figures, and one map.of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity.) 


GENERAL AGENTS—————. 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft Leavenworth, Kan. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 





"HORSES AND RIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


-—AUTHOR OF 


“Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Chapter 3s 


iB 


III. 
iV: 


V 


Wi. 
vil. 


i 
X. 


XI. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. 


“Vice in the Horse,” 


etc., etc. 


PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The Law and Cust 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





oms of 


RIOT DUTY #* 


A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 


By BYRON L, BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col 


. Ohio National Guard, Retired. 


CHAPTER TITLES. 


Definitions, Scope and Sources | Chapter XII. 
of Military Law. . XIIi. 

Preparedness. 

When Troops Should becalled 

Asembly Before Receipt of | 
Orders. 

Who May Call Out Troops. 

Orders and Reports. | 


XIV. 
Vv. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


Conduct of Officers. 
Movement of Troops. 
Aid of Civil Authorities. 
Co-operation with Civil 
thorities. | 
Ousting and Replacing Civil 
Authorities. | 


XXI. 


Au- | 
| 
| 
| 


XXII. 
XXIII. 


Price, 
—— FOR SALE BY 


Proclamations. 

Closing Saloons. 
Night. 

First Disposition of Troops. 

Subsisting, Quartering and 
Paying Troops. 

Tactical Use of Troops. 

Martial Law. 

Habeas Corpus. 

Taking Private Property. 

Liability of Officers Under 
Civil Law. 

Liability of Enlisted Men 
Under Civil Law. 

Militia in U.S. Service. 

Report of Tour of Duty. 


$3.00, postpaid. 


Order at 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 








ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenwovih, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the Kast? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


-KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS.——= 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY =° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 
WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 DELAWARE SiT. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


«+ FASSIFERN + 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
A Home School for tweny-five girls. Prepares for College. 
Situated in the healthy piedmont region, three hours from Asheville. 


Principal Miss KATE C. SHIPP, 


(Diploma Cambridge University, England.) 


UPPER ALTON, ILL. 
A first class Military School in every respect. New fire-proof buildings. 
Fifty acres of beautiful grounds. Strong Faculty; Class ‘A’; Location 
unsurpassed. For Catalogs and further information, address 


Col. A. M. JACKSON. 














: _ 
ESTABLISHED 1845 INCORPORATED 1900 | 
|| 


W.@ L. E. GURLEY, 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. i 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Field Instruments for Civil, Hydraulic @ 
Mining Engineers and Land Surveyors — 


— ALSO VEALERS IN— 
Anemometers, Barometers, Field Glasses and Telescopes, Drawing Instruments 


and Materials, Scientific Books, Physical Apparatus, Accurate 
Thermometers, Standard Weights and Measures, | 








Do. 595. PrIcE $31.00. 


‘ ; . . : A 
The engraving shows the Batson Sketching-Case designed for the 
use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors in reconnaissance 
. “ . . | 
and topographical surveys. It was given an extensive an! successful 
trial in 1898 and 1899 in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as in the || 
United States. - 
This instrument is a smal! drawing-board, having upon its upper 
surface a moveable graduated circle, carrying a small alidade with | 
scales, and at one end of the beard a compass and clinometer. 
A full description of the use and adjustment of the Sketching- | 
Case will be mailed on application. 
Correspondence is invited from those who are interested 
in special instruments, and prices for such work willbe given 


after an examination of the plans. 


OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND | 
PRIOE LIST MAILED ON APPLICATION. 









































DENSMORE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY, 








EUROPEAN | | _.. . =| EUROPEAN 
PLAN : PLAN 
DoD 2 em 

$1.00 $1.00 

to to 
$2.00 | $2.00 
Per Day | Per Day 











Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives 


(0@F RATES MODERATE. JAMES KETNER, 
Manager. 


J. E. MEINHART, PRop. 


CUSTOM FLOWER STORE 


CUT FLOWERS 


AND DECORATIONS A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Main 166 Home Phone 1100 


404 Shawnee Street, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Special Attention Given to Post Trade. 











K. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Pres, (, W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. (. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) [|EAVENWORTH, KAN. { State Depository 


County Depository 5 7 ( City Depository 
Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 





DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder Jobn D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposist 
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You are invited to see the 
In the largest stock and the best se- 
(Green lected assortment of fine Ma- 
hogany Furniture ever exhi- 
Room bited in one room in Kansas 
City. 

The Green Room has been newly dec- 
orated and will continue to rank as the most 
interesting Furniture Show Place in the city. 











Beautiful Suites in Mahogany, Cirassian 
Walnut and Enamel, for the dining room 
and boudoir are shown there. 

Fine Furniture for library, living room 
and hall, just received from America’s best 
factories, cannot fail to interest you. 

We control the entire line of many of 
the best makers of Fine Furniture and prac- 
tically the entire display of the Green Room 
represents exclusive selling arrangements. 
We are thus able to guarantee a choice 
Suite not to be duplicated in town. 

Youare invited to visit the Green Room, 
with no obligations to buy. 


Emery. Bid, J hayer he, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CONDITION COUNTS. 
By VETERINARIAN R, VANS AGNEW, Firru CAvALry. 


a pO animal resists disease, an “unfit” animal easily suc- 
cumbs. 

For some years the general trend, in the army, has been 
towards using a better bred animal. Officers are buying thor- 
oughbreds; great discussions are going on as to the rival merits 
of the different breeds suitable for a cavalry mount. Almost 
everybody concurs in the opinion that the possession of some good 
blood is necessary in his horse. 

But with the better bred horse comes the fact that he must 
have more care in every way, and in return he will give better 
service. 

Remount stations have been started ; riding schools have been 


established ; officers go abroad to study horsemanship; books, etc., 
are being written on the higher art of equitation; even a double 
bridle is spoken of. All this means that we are beginning to real- 
ize that the horse is getting to be more valuable and important. 
The broncho has departed, for good blooded sires are used. Now 
has come the time to talk about the care of this more valuable 
animal, for the 


“ec 


old order changeth.”’ 
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We are facing newer conditions and in time of war will have 
to demand more from our horses, they must be in better condi- 
tion than ever. 

A horse, to be in good condition or “fit,” 

(1) Proper feeding; (2) Intelligent grooming; 

(3) Sanitary stabling; (4) Sufficient exercise. 


requires: 


PROPER FEEDING. 

Proper Feeding means: To give the animal such suitable 
proportions of foodstuffs as will enable him to perform certain 
required work without appreciable deterioration in energy, tem- 
per or health, i. ¢., to be “fit” and keep ‘“‘fit.” 

To feed properly we must first study the structure of our 
animal and his habits. In all veterinary colleges and by all 
books on the horse, we are told that his stomach is small in pro- 
portion to his size, and that for this reason he should be fed little 
and often. Freighters, livery-stable owners, cabmen, hack-driv- 
ers, race horse owners, and most men who own horses recognize 
this and feed their animals accordingly three times a day and 
often four or more. Grazing horses nibble nearly all the time. 
European cavalry also recognize this principle. 

Paragraph 886 Cavalry Regulations differentiates, but the 
custom of our service is to feed only twice a day. This twice a 
day feeding no doubt originated during the exigencies of our 
Indian campaigns, through the scarcity of cultivated foodstuffs 
and from abundant facilities for grazing on very nutritious 
grasses. But these conditions also have vanished with the bron- 
cho, for roads are fenced; grazing is not permissible; herding 
not possible except in certain localities ; and grasses are impover- 
ished from overstocking and erosion of soil. Moreover, our 
knowledge is less empirical, we know now whereas before we 
simply tried to rise to the occasion. 

Paragraph 886. “In camp hay is fed at the picket line, 
morning, noon and evening.” 


I sincerely hope that it will be. 

Paragraph 886. “In garrison hay is usually fed in the even- 
ing, but when horses are kept in the stable during the entire day, 
a portion is fed in the morning.” 
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This also will be a step in the right direction. 

Let us itemize the twice a day feeding: 

All the hay is fed at night with a major portion of the oats, 
the minor portion is fed in the morning. 

This means that horses (with no grazing) in summer go 
about ten hours without any food at all, in winter about eight 
hours. It also means that they have absolutely no hay at all for 
about fifteen to eighteen hours. Now think of all the rules and 
reasons laid down in our schools and taught by authorities every 
day for feeding little and often. We surely have worked down 
to the reductio ad absurdum. It really is amusing if the question 
was not such a serious one. Why do we feed only twice a day? 
I have never been able to get a comprehensive answer to that 
question. Jam told that at Fort Riley all the horses of the School 
of Equitation are fed three times a day—Why? 

Paragraph 874. “In ordinary cases cavalry ‘should not 
leave at a very early hour * * * for horses as a rule cat 
more freely during the carly hours of the day. Ample time 
should be left, after a seasonable reveille, for the horses to be 
fed.” 

If this is so, why not feed some hay in the morning, espe- 
cially as no hay is given till the evening? 

Many experiments of well-known authorities have proved 
that if oats are fed first and hay afterwards, that the hay pushes 
the oats rapidly out of the stomach before certain fluids have had 
time to act on the oats, and that as the stomach is so small (in 
proportion) it cannot hold large feeds which have to pass out 
before they are properly acted on, and that if we want to get the 
greatest benefit from grain we should feed some hay first, then 
oats, to be followed by the rest of the hay. By so doing, the oats 
push the first hay out and settle in the lowest part of the stomach 
where the digestive aiding fluids are formed, and the following 
hay to a great extent passes over the oats, leaving them to be thor- 
oughly acted on before passing into the intestines. Consequently 
we get the most good from the more nourishing and more con- 
centrated part of the food. 

With our present method, we give oats in the morning, the 
animal has to keep up on that feed all day, by evening he is raven- 
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ous and on being led into his stall finds hay and grain already 
placed there, naturally he bolts his oats first, then gorges on his 
hay, which pushes the oats out half acted on; hence indigestion 
and its attendant ills. 

This is why we have the common and disgusting sight of 
seeing so many of our cavalry horses eating their droppings and 
also of gnawing all the wood work they can reach. 

When I first went to Fort Logan in 1903, I was horrified to 
see almost every horse in two troops eating their droppings. 
Colonel (now Brigadier General retired) Cooper, then in com- 
mand, arranged that green alfalfa should be hauled and thrown 
into the yards in the forenoon, as grazing was not practicable; 
this soon stopped the vile habit amongst the horses. Unfortu- 
nately almost all veterinarians report the same to be happening 
at their stations. 

I experimented with my own horses and found that if I fed 
them only twice a day that they would also do it, but that as soon 
as I divided their allowance into three parts they ate no drop- 
pings or wood work. If anyone likes to take the trouble, he can 
see this beastly sight for himself, especially when our horses are 
first turned out. 

Feeding twice a day is especially hard on the new and young 
remounts that certainly should be kept and fed in a separate sta- 
ble for some time before being assigned to troops. Most of them 
have come from pasture or have been fed at least three times a 
day. Suddenly they are thrown into strange stables, are bullied 
by strange companions, handled by strange people often much 
too roughly, their nervous systems badly deranged. Their diges- 
tions are already disturbed by a railroad journey, often a long 
one, and in inclement weather arriving into a totally different 
climate and presented with a totally different food, which is fed 
only twice a day. What is the consequence? Chronic indiges- 
tion, ill temper and an “unfit” horse, who if he makes good proves 
another of patient nature’s miracles. Truly a survival of the fit- 
test. Why is it that the horn on our horses’ feet is so rough and 
has so many irregularities? Those wrinkles tell the tale of in- 
testinal troubles and too heavy shoes; the good and bad periods 
are clearly marked to those that know. Of course animals (as 
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well as people) that have indigestion can work and no doubt at 
times feel partially well, but they are never really “fit” and go 
all through life without ever having felt the joy and exuberance 
of the perfectly sound being. 

I venture to state that at least half the officers and men of 
our cavalry have never ridden a perfectly sound and “fit” horse 
since they have been in the service. 

Once I implied this to an officer of my regiment and he 
laughed at me. Some years after he went to the School of Equi- 
tation at Fort Riley and I again met him about a year after he 
had graduated. He reminded me of my former statement and 
acknowledged that he now knew what I meant, and that he had 
never been on a really good horse till he had beento the school at 
Fort Riley. They keep horses “fit”? there but they feed them 
three times a day. 

Our horses lose flesh too rapidly on fairly easy practice 
marches——hence saddle sores. If they were fed at noon this loss 
of flesh would be minimized. And why can they not be fed at 
noon? ‘There are very few occasions when they could not be 
halted for an hour, even two hours, and fed grain. Girths can be 
loosened, the weight relieved, the backs restored to their normal 
condition. I have generally managed to give the horses I have 
ridden on all these marches, a feed at noon, when troops were 
halted so that the men could eat their sandwiches, ete.—for we 
men, we work so hard riding our horses, we really need the nour- 
ishment ; besides there is no time to feed the horses for we must 
get into camp as soon as possible so as to get cozy and comforta- 
ble for the night. I have read of soldiers who have shared their 
food with their hungry horses—but these must be fairy tales— 
so foolish, you know. The wagon mules could so easily get a 
bucket of water apiece and a feed of grain at noon. 

All other cavalry halt and feed at noon, why not our cavalry? 
Horses everywhere are built alike internally. 

A good feed schedule would be: 
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IN GARRISON. 
If needed 
increase to 


i Ae 2 Ibs. hay 3 lbs. oats 4 Ibs. 
STE Ter Eee 5 Ibs. hay 3 Ibs. oats 3 Ibs. 
er 7 Ibs. hay 4 lbs. oats 5 Ibs. 


ON MARCH. 


a ree 4 Ibs. hay 3 Ibs. oats 4 Ibs. 
LO SR er eee No hay 3 Ibs. oats 3 Ibs. 
Event, .. ..6i.0ss 10 Ibs. hay 4 lbs. oats 5 Ibs. 


At present we feed so much hay at night in camp that the 
horses soil and paw it over, consequently it is not good feeding. 
Drill schedule should be arranged so as to groom, water 
and feed horses at noon, turning them out afterwards if neces- 
sary. 
INTELLIGENT GROOMING. 

There is absolutely no doubt that our grooming should be 
done after drill or exercise. This is taught and practiced all over 
the world. To turn a wet horse loose into a dusty yard and try 
to clean him several hours afterwards is not rational treatment 
and is not conducive to fitness of condition, At any rate, after a 
hard drill he should be wisped or rubbed dry, and especially 
should his legs be handrubbed for they do most of the work. A 
man running in races puts a great deal of work on his legs, he 
knows the value of it, especially after he has run hard. On the 
march a horse can stand less grooming, but he needs that groom- 
ing on arrival. In the rain a brush does more harm than good, 
wisping is sufficient. 

All these ideas may seem trifling, to the uninitiated, taken 
singly, but with many others as seemingly unimportant they form 
a whole that keeps a horse in condition. This should be a good 
half of the cavalryman’s duty, to know how to keep his horse 
“a 

In these days of machines, street cars, bicycles and. large 
towns the knowledge of horses is vanishing among the class of 


*Horses to be given a little hay as soon as they reach camp and re- 


maining portion of hay afterwards. 
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men that recruit for our cavalry, consequently they require more 
teaching, and with our better bred horse that requires more care, 
still more and a higher form of instruction will be needed. 


SANITARY STABLING. 
This comprises: 
(1) Proper ventilation ; 
(2) Sufficient cubic space; 
(3) Plenty of light; 
(4) Clean mangers and feed boxes; 


(5) Dry, smooth stalls; 
(6) Good drainage. 

All these are necessary for the conditioning of our horse. 

Adequate ventilation is no doubt the most important, but 
as a rule stablemen have very hazy ideas on the subject. With 
them, if it storms or is cold, is the maxim “shut up everything 
tight.’ Our climatic conditions are so diversified that what suits 
in one state will not do in another; the high, dry breezy western 
states allow us more latitude in stable construction than in the 
south and east, and no doubt exists that some of our older stables 
in the west are hardly up to the proper standard, but the newer 
ones being built now are excellent with the exception of a few 
faults, one of which comes under this heading. In hopes of 
future improvement in stable construction, attention is drawn to 
these faults. 

A few months ago, two magnificent stone stables were com- 
pleted at Fort Yellowstone. They are large, airy and commodi- 
ous. There is a window in each stall, above the horse, but these 
windows slide sideways, consequently in heavy storms and in very 
cold weather, they have to be shut, otherwise the cold air blows 
directly down on the horses. To rectify this fault, we have had 
to fasten ten or twelve windows in each stable, at their bases with 
hinges, put on triangular pieces on each side, with bases upper- 
most. This allows us to open the windows from above inwards 
and prevents the wind from blowing directly downwards. It works 
admirably in all weathers, as the openings can be gauged. In ad- 
dition, as lofts have since had to be put into these stables, owing 
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to scarcity of forage accommodations, and as it may happen 
elsewhere, it is recommended that small openings or slits be made 
in the walls, for the cubic air space is now necessarily restricted 
and we require a greater current of air, Also the kicking boards 
between the horses consist of one board each 1% by 6 inches, 
and a flat piece of iron with sharp edges is screwed on the upper 
side. One end is fastened to the manger by a hook, and the other 
slung from the roof by a chain. This narrow, light board is 
really dangerous, not only from the sharp iron edges, but being 
so narrow and light horses can kick over them, and we have had 
numbers of horses badly cut and injured. Kicking boards should 
be broader and heavier with turned edges. 

Good ventilation consists in removing foul air and substi- 
tuting fresh air. To do this it is necessary to have fresh air 
come in from below, carry the foul and warm air, expelled from 
lungs, upwards through openings in the roof provided for that 
purpose. 

If we close all our lower openings in a stable, the foul and 
warm air rises, as it must, but it meets the fresh air coming in, 
for fresh air must gain an entrance somewhere, the consequence 


is that the cold fresh air vaporizes the warm, foul air which falls 


down and keeps the stable damp and the horses inspire a partially 
fouled air again and again; this naturally impairs their condition. 
It is not necessary to have warm stables, in fact they are injuri- 
ous. As long as draughts are avoided, the temperature of a 
stable should approximate the outside air. All windows and 
doors should be opened wide when horses leave a stable. 

The other points are so well known that it is hardly neces- 
sary to go into them, still attention might be drawn to the extra 
care needed by feed boxes and nose bags. Feed boxes ought to 
be loose so that they can be taken outside to be cleaned. If they 
are cleaned inside, the mangers suffer; you simply “rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” How often are nose bags thoroughly washed and 
disinfected, and is the same nosebag always used on the same 
horse, during a march? 

SUFFICIENT EXERCISE. 

A horse should have just the amount of work to suit the 

exact condition he enjoys at that particular time. If he is in good 
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condition he can stand hard and severe work, if his condition is 
poor he needs light work. Therefore it is important that idle or 
convalescing horses should have separate and milder exercise and 
should not be taken out to drills of severe character. 

Also it is well to recollect on a march that the slow horse 
should regulate the speed and that it impairs his condition if he 
is forced beyond his limitations. We all know that there is a 
“hard ride” in every horse, but it is very much better and decided- 
ly more intelligent to keep it in him until the actual necessity ar- 
rives. Ona march our horses are overweighted, as we all know; 
that, in conjunction with fast work soon shortens their quantum 
of usefulness and ruins their legs, and the “age of a horse is the 
age of his legs.” If we need to look elsewhere for examples of 
bad results from work in an unfit condition, let us think of the 
enormous losses in horse flesh in the last South African war, the 
main cause being that the animals were not “fit” for the work. 

A PLEA FOR THE VETERINARIANS. 


In this work of conditioning the cavalry horse the veteri- 


narian can aid very materially. In the past we possibly have not 
done as much as we might, and have thrown most of the burden 
on others. We have waited until animals have become sick. Now 
we are realizing that this is the wrong idea and are prepared and 
willing to undertake our proper share of this work. On the 
other hand, custom (which we brought on) has relegated to us 
the belated position we occupy. We want to change that position 
and come to the front, but those in power must help us a little by 
giving us the rightful means of accomplishing this. In these 
days medical science seeks to prevent disease, therefore a very 
important duty of the Army Veterinarian is to point out the 
proper methods for prevention of disease and’of keeping animals 
in good condition. 

From his more intimate knowledge of this subject, he can 
point out the consequences that follow wrong methods and ignor- 
ance. In this way he truly helps in and takes his share of the 
duty, but he also must be helped in turn by a proper consideration 
of his suggestions. In his present anomalous position there can 
be no question of rank, it must be treated solely as one of knowl- 
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edge, and knowledge has a separate rank of its own and a very 
good one to those who can appreciate it. 

The veterinarians have to inspect meat, they should certain- 
ly be ordered to inspect the hay, straw and grain with power to 
reject it on sufficiently good reasons. These foodstuffs are so 
important in regard to the health of the animal that only an ex- 
pert should decide on them, and no one can deny that the veteri- 
narian is competent, for this is certainly a part of his profession. 
No doubt quartermasters do the best they can, but as a rule they 
are not experts in this line, and a definite knowledge of immature 
grain, foxy oats, unsweated or mow-burnt or weather-beaten hay, 
and many other conditions existing in foodstuffs is naturally 
wanting in him and other officers that are called in to decide upon 
these by no means easily acquired facts. I have often got a good 
deal of quiet enjoyment out of opinions (much more so than the 
horse who figuratively has to eat them) expressed on character- 
istics of hay and grain, These opinions always recall a time 
when on an expression of doubt as to sufficiency of knowledge, 
on my part, of a certain subject, made to a professor at the On- 
tario Veterinary College just before the viva voce examinations, 
he kindly eased my fears with this sage counsel: “If you know 
very little about a subject, talk all around it in a loud and confi- 
dent voice.” I got honors in that subject. 

Moreover Quartermasters come and go, while the veterina- 
rian alas! is not allowed to assume the duties of a Major or a 
Brigadier General, he always stays a veterinarian, more than true 
in the case of Doctors Service, Tempany and Corcoran, who I 
understand are in their second reincarnations patiently awaiting 
Nirvana or a pension, but while we mark time our knowledge of 
hay and grain increases; this double knowledge is our consolation. 
The sonorous title of foragemaster is given to certain individuals 
who have a highly specialized knowledge on the height of the 
highest peak in Labrador or the exact number of the inhabitants 
in Timbuctoo, but we want it on cereals, Fortunately arithmetic 


is also in their curriculum, and hay and grain must be weighed. 
Hay and grain should be nearly a year old to be really good 
conditioning food for horses and mules. Do we get it? 
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As the veterinarians do not seem to be able to get a corps, 
they should have some one to whom they could send statistics 
and reports. Reports on the hay and grain in different localities, 
with prevailing prices; on stables, water—hard water is a source 
of indigestion; on pasturage; statistics on sickness and diseases 
at different stations and their most successful treatment ; on trans- 
portation by car and at sea; on remounts, on local breeds for 
cavalry. Personally, if we cannot have a veterinarian as a head, 
I would like to see a major or lieutenant colonel (one who pos- 
sesses an extensive knowledge of this subject and has a lively 
interest in it) designated as our head, to whom we could send our 
reports and who could acquaint us with the nature of the statis- 
tics required and get information for us. Just now it would be 
interesting to find out all about conditions and forage for horses 
around the Isthmus of Panama. If we could get all this informa- 
tion together, compiled properly, and send it out again, all of us 
would advance greatly in knowledge of the care and conditioning 
of our horses. 

For instance, two squadrons of the Fifth Cavalry started 
from Arizona and New Mexico for Honolulu and took their 
horses with them. The horses were several days on the cars; 
they reached San Francisco early one morning and we com- 
menced loading them on a large vessel about 7:00 a.m. By 4:15 
that afternoon they were all loaded and started for Honolulu. 
On looking at my note book, I find the following’ extracts about 
the ship: That ventilation was defective owing to bulkheads; 
that some important ventilators were so rusty that they could not 
be turned; that the port-hole through which we took the horses 
in was too low and therefore dangerous; that there was no space 
behind the horses to enable us to clean up properly; that there 
were not enough forks and brooms to clean stalls; that stalls were 
built in front of port-holes; that the stall floors were too low and 
checked drainage; that scuppers were hard to get at and in con- 
sequence some horses stood up to their fetlocks in accumulated 
urine, etc., for some hours, while the smell from the ammoniacal 
mixture was peculiarly irritating and nauseous; that there were 
no disinfectants; that some passageways were so narrow that 
horses could not have been moved; that stalls were jammed up 
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against bulkheads and steam pipes and engine rooms; that there 
were no receptacles for carrying manure to the port-holes; that 
the forage was all piled in one place, necessitating cutting of bulk- 
heads and carrying it all over the ship; that no barrels were 
placed for water, necessitating carrying it in buckets all over the 
ship; that loose boxes had to be hastily constructed for sick ani- 
mals; that there were no side lines for the horses; that excellent 
oat hay and very round, full, plumb oats were provided, but that 
the oats had evidently just been threshed ; they were so new; that 
there was no bran or salt. Now our horses’ systems had already 
been deranged by their car trip, so one can imagine what the ef- 
fects of feeding exceedingly heavy new oats and good oat hay 
would be to a lot of seasick animals. It was like offering a sea- 
sick man beef and then a chunk of fat pork. Let us not even 


] 


igine the result; luckily for us, horses cannot betray certain 


im 
violent emotions at sea. 

[ may say that most of these conditions were rectified, but 
they entailed a tremendous amount of work on the men, to whom 
too much credit cannot be given for their nauseating labor. We 
were fortunate in losing only two animals, but no doubt the con- 
dition of all the animals was temporarily affected, possibly per- 
mantenly in some. 

What is claimed by this is, that if we had reports and statis- 
tics to look up, and if a veterinarian, having them, had been sent 
down beforehand to inspect the ship and forage, all these evils 
could have been averted and our animals would have landed in 
better shape, for this is the veterinarian’s business and part of 
his profession. 

To have to sit still, waiting to doctor colics, kicks, bruises, 
saddle sores, founder, etc., when the cause is not removed, is 
monotonous, endless, and decidedly farcical. 

Good condition in our animals removes almost all these 
causes. Let us get our animals “fit” and then keep them so. 

In conclusion I wish to thank all the different Army veteri- 
narians who have so kindly aided me by their answers and sug- 
gestions in regard to this article; their correspondence shows that 
any of them could have written fully on this subject, but I have 


ventured to “rush in.” However, the usual indulgence is not 
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claimed for this act. These are my honest opinions, and all asked 
for them is a fair consideration of what I sincerely believe will 
benefit our cavalry service. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


The article by Dr. R. Vans Agnew is a valuable acquisition 
to the general subject of maintaining service horses in proper 
condition and I fully endorse the major elements of his paper. 

The relative smallness of the horse’s stomach is well known 
—a fact that brought about what was formerly considered a first 
requisite in a cavalry horse, a big barrel that he might carry in 
him as much forage as possible. In fact such importance was at- 
tached to the big barrel and short back that the ideal cavalry horse 
in the eyes of a number of officers was simply an overgrown pony. 
Fortunately, in recent years this type has been replaced by the 
hunter type which at its normal gallop would keep the former 
animal extended. 

As far as I knew the only reason why horses are not gen- 
erally fed three times per day is the trouble that would be caused 
thereby. Every one who has experimented in this direction has 
learned the advantage of three feeds. All training stables practice 
this, and some stables feed four times per day. At certain cavalry 
posts in our service only grain is fed in the morning. This is an 
error that could be remedied with but very slight interference 
with stable cleaning or anything else and should be corrected 
everywhere. 

I am persuaded that three feeds per day would contribute 
greatly to the maintenance of good condition in service horses 
where no grazing is practicable. 

I agree wholly with Dr. Vans Agnew’s ideas as to putting 
greater responsibility upon Veterinarians as to prevention of dis- 
eases and as to passing upon forage. 

These officials should have and, when they are fully up to 
their duties, do have a much more thorough and profound knowl- 
edge of these matters than can be possessed by cavalry officers. 
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Under supervision of commanding officers they should, like medi- 
cal officers, be held equally responsible for the sanitation of the 
surroundings connected with the work in which they must have 
special practical knowledge. 

If we are to get best results, greater responsibility must be 
put on veterinarians. That of ccurse should imply reward for 
efficiency and elimination for inefficiency. 

Under the present status of veterinarians their sphere of 
usefulness is greatly restricted. Their classification is very vague, 
there is no field of healthy competition or rivalry, they know little 
of what each other is doing, and in general as a body they can 
have no great pride in their work. 

The suggestion made by Dr. Vans Agnew that some field 
officer of cavalry be given general supervision of veterinarians 
would be in the line of good administration and should bring com- 
mensurate results. 


HENRY T. ALLEN, 
Major Eighth Cavalry. 





























PURCHASING AND TRAINING HORSES FOR MILI- 
TARY SERVICE IN FRANCE. 


BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


T MAY be of interest to our mounted officers to have a 

succinct account of how horses are purchased and the 

preliminary training they are given before they are ready for 
military service in France. 

In each horse raising district notices are published giving 
the dates and places where horse purchasing boards will appear. 
Persons having horses for sale bring them to one of these places 
bridled but not saddled. The board assembled out of doors, gen- 
erally on some public square or market place, where a stretch of 
good ground is roped off from the spectators. The board, con- 
sisting of two officers and a veterinarian, is assisted by two non- 
commissioned officers, who make a rough register of every horse 
presented, name or owner, reasons for rejection, etc. This is 
done very rapidly and without delaying in the least the operations 
of the board. 

Each horse having been given a number by a soldier, this 
man calls out ‘Number so and so.’ The owner brings up the 
horse. The board looks at him and in a few seconds decide 
whether his conformation is such as to prohibit his purchase. If 
so, he is at once rejected. On the other hand, if the first glance 
indicates suitable conformation, he is trotted off and back. If his 
action is satisfactory, he is measured and his teeth looked at. 
His height determines in a degree his price. If big enough for 
a dragoon or cuirassier horse, the price is higher than for light 
cavalry. The president of the board then says “TI accept the horse 
for light cavalry, $190,” or “I take him for dragoons, $220,” or 
“for cuirassiers, $240.” These prices represent the average of 
what is now paid for the three categories of horses at 3 years 
old. The offer is almost invariably accepted, as the owner knows 
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that if refused, he will be obliged to sell to a horse dealer, who 
probably will not give him as much by from $20 to $50. 

The above prices are paid only to actual owners and for the 
most part the breeders of the horses. 

To insure against fraud, the horse must be represented and 
inscribed by his owner to an official at least six months before 
being offered for sale. On this presentation the owner is given 
an officially stamped paper which shows the owner’s name, the 
date the horse was foaled, the name of sire and dam’s sire, and 
the race to which these progenitors belonged—as English thor- 
oughbred, Anglo-Arab, pure blood Arab, etc. 

The object of this system, as can be seen, is to encourage 
small farmers to breed and present horses of good saddle con- 
formation and to ensure that the profits go to the breeder and 
‘with- 


not to a horse dealer. Dealers can and do present horses ‘ 


out papers,” which are then bought purely at their market value 
and not at the slightly increased price which the army offers for 
horses presented by their breeders. 

A few horses of 5, 6 and 7 years are bought, and if they are 
well broken to the saddle and ready to be put in the ranks, a 
higher price is paid for them, to cover the expense of feed, keep 
and training to the breeder. But the vast majority of horses 
bought for the army are 3 years old. As they are bought chiefly 
in January, February and March, they are actually only 3 years 
and a few months old when purchased. (In France a horse’s 
age dates from January Ist.) 

Dragoon horses represent about the type of our cavalry 
horse in height and weight. At 3 years for a trooper the price 
is about $220, more or less, according to the points of the sub- 
ject. For officers’ mounts, up to $350 is paid for a 3-year-old, 
and for horses for the schools, such as the War College, St. Cyr, 
Saumur, the Artillery School, etce., much more is often paid— 
$400, $600, even $1,000. 

The operations of the horse boards are extremely rapid. 
They will pass on twenty horses in an hour, buying from five 
to ten. The seller is responsible that his horse is sound, other- 


wise it can be returned to him at his cost. Of course, horses 
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bought in this rapid way are afterwards gone over by the vet- 
erinary when the board has finished buying them for the day. 

All 3-year-olds thus bought are at once sent to a remount 
depot, where they are kept about one year. These depots are 
noticeable for their plain, simple, sensible methods of caring for 
young horses. The stables are clean, airy and simple, paved 
with rough stones set in cement. There are two or more large 
paddocks, where the horses are turned out all day, except in wet 
weather. Surrounding each paddock is a track fenced on both 
sides. Here daily exercise is given the colts. This consists in 
starting them all around the track, led by one mounted man with 
another in rear. The colts are kept at the walk for a while, then 
made to trot and finally to gallop. The length of this exercise, 
of course, varies and progresses till toward the end of their year 
at the depot two miles at the trot and one at a hand gallop are 
exacted, with much walking. The colts are never mounted. They 
are all shod in front and not behind. 

The grooming is done out of doors when the weather ad- 
mits. The colts are tied up to their mangers when being fed 
and they are given a liberal ration of oats. At night they are not 
tied up, but are all turned loose in the stable, which is liberally 
bedded down over its entire floor space, there being no stalls. 
This system is not universally practiced in all the remount depots, 
but it does seem to be generally accepted as a good method, es- 
pecially in the colder parts of France. Mares and geldings are 
indiscriminately mixed, and all officers unite in saying that the 
former give no trouble, whether in the stables or corrals. 

Under this system a few men can take care of a large num- 
ber of colts, as they have only to feed and groom them, two 
mounted men alone being required for their exercise. 

After a year at the remount depot the 4-year-olds are sent 
to their regiment, where the colonel assigns them to squadrons. 
It may here be remarked that each regiment is allowed new 
horses to the extent of about 10 per cent of its strength every 
year. A captain knows that every autumn he can get rid of, say, 
fifteen horses from his squadron. He picks out the worst fifteen 
and presents them to the colonel for his inspection. When the 
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new horses arrive he is given fifteen of them, and his fifteen old 
horses are sold, as with us. 

A regiment is not allowed to keep over any condemned 
horses in excess of its authorized strength. 

The new 4-year-olds having been assigned to squadrons in 
November, their education begins under the supervision of the 
captain. Re-enlisted men and re-enlisted non-commissioned of- 
ficers are entrusted with the breaking to the saddle and training 
of the new mounts. They are all kept together in one part of 
the squadron’s stable, the same men always groom them, and a 
real isolation is kept up. The breaking of these colts is a very 
simple matter, and as a rule their education offers no difficulties. 
The work is, of course, progressive, and at the end of eight or 
ten months these horses, now coming 6 years, are made to go 
on the shorter marches and garrison manceuvers of the regiment, 
but they are not yet given heavy work or sent to the autumn ma- 
noeuvers. 

The following year, however, when the horse is coming 7, 
he is turned in to the squadron as a troop horse fully grown 
and educated. 

It can thus be seen with what care a young horse is strength- 
ened and trained for his work in the French mounted service. 
He is bought at 3 years old for a price ranging from $175 to 
$250; he is required to have excellent blood in his veins and to 
show it to the eye; he is housed, fed and gently exercised for a 
year at small cost at a remount station; he is then sert to his 
regiment, broken to the saddle and progressively trained for two 
years more before he is ready for his work as a troop horse. 
These last two years are not expensive to the government, as 
the horse is always available after eight or ten months to take 
his place in the ranks at a pinch, and his training has helped to 
develop a considerable number of horsemen who are available 
for the most part of their lives in the reserve to train horses for 


the army if needed. 

The captain of a French squadron has got to be a good deal 
of a horseman to know how to train young horses; if he is not, 
he is going to have a poorly mounted command and will be put 
down in the black book of his colonel. On the other hand, a cap- 
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tain does not have to bother himself about teaching horsemanship 
to his lieutenants, for these have all graduated from Saumur, and 
on returning to the regiment their education is continued by a 
captain whose whole duty is to teach horsemanship to lieuten- 
ants and non-commissioned officers. 

The French government has no breeding farms where horses 
are raised for military purposes. All horses for the army are 
bought as above described. It does keep a large number of ex- 
cellent stallions in all the horse districts for reproduction. No 
stallion can be stood in France which is not inspected and “ap- 
proved” by the agricultural department, which owns all the state 
stallions. 











THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF HORSES FOR OUR ARMY.* 


By Captain KIRBY WALKER, QuarrerMaster, U. S. ARMY. 


NE has but to watch the auction sales at the large horse 
markets of Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City in order to 

realize that a large percentage of the horses used in our country 
are inferior in breeding and conformation and also that a de- 
plorably large number are unsound. Of the thousands of horses 
that pass through these markets every week there are probably 
90 per cent that fall below the standard one might wish to see 
established. It is difficult to classify a great many of these 
horses, particular types not being numerous, and some are mon- 
grels and misfits altogether, hardly worth while sending to the 
market. In spite of this the demand is great and seems to be 
increasing, with prices high. 

Opinions differ as to the cause of the inferiority, but there 
is no doubt that some of it is caused by haphazard, ill-advised 
and, in some cases, pernicious breeding. There is not much at- 
tempt to breed to types, and in some extreme cases no man of 
judgment could possibly expect other than a worthless foal. A 
farmer owns a mare and expects her to produce a foal every 
year. She may be totally unfit to be bred, but that does not mat- 
ter. He takes her to a stallion totally unfit to serve, but that 
does not matter. What is the result? Nothing. But that does 
not prevent the farmer from doing the same thing the next year. 
He fails to realize that the expense of feeding a good horse is 
no more than that of a poor one. Sometimes, to save $5 or $10 
on a service fee, or to save a trip of ten or twenty miles, a mare 
is bred to a stallion which, by common consent, should not be 
allowed to serve. 

A great many unsoundnesses are hereditary, yet breeding 


* From a report made to the Quartermaster General of the Army and 
published by his kind permission. 
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unsound mares and serving unsound stallions still goes on, with- 
out apparent regard for results. Of course, | am speaking of 
some of the worst features, and I am glad to say that not all 
breeders are so short-sighted. This country is not educated up 
to the errors of breeding, nor has it arrived at the point where 
breeding is governed by state or national regulations. In some 
European countries stallions are examined by a board of govern- 
ment inspectors, and none but those that pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination receive a license to serve. Even the latter class are 
examined each year afterward, and in case of disease or defect 
the license is revoked. So far as I am aware, there is but one 
of our states, Wisconsin, that has a law restraining or regu- 
lating service, and that law was quietly secured by a veterinarian 
from the legislators, who apparently did not realize that their 
action would produce such indignant remonstrances from their 
country constituents. Perhaps earnest efforts by breeders’ so- 
cieties, governmental agencies and others interested might put 
other states in the same list with Wisconsin. 

Of the horses that pass through the markets mentioned 
above, the three largest horse markets in the United States, there 
is a marked scarcity of those that could be used for army pur- 
poses, especially of cavalry horses. This scarcity of cavalry 
horses is not only noted in the markets, but exists in the country 
remote from the markets also. Ten or twelve years ago there 
were plenty of cavalry horses in Missouri and surrounding states, 
probably ten to where there is one now. The Spanish-American 
war and afterwards the Boer war exhausted to a large extent 
the supply on hand. Since then that type of horse has not been 
bred so extensively as formerly. Draft horses and mules have 
apparently proved more profitable to the farmer. The visible 
supply of cavalry horses at the present time is small, and will be 
apparently smaller in the future, while the demand will be as 
great, if not greater, than in the past, even in time of peace, 
whereas, in case of war, it would be practically impossible to se- 
cure enough horses of the proper type for our mounted service. 
To call attention to the conditions mentioned above and to sug- 
gest means for the improvement of these conditions is the pur- 
pose of these remarks. To correct the inferiority and improve 
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the breeding of the general run of horses will require a more 
general knowledge of breeding than now exists and a desire to 
use that knowledge. State or national legislation prescribing 
the character of stallions and mares to be used in breeding will 





be necessary. 

To obtain a better class and a larger supply of cavalry horses 
I believe the assistance of the government is necessary. As this 
assistance would be rendered in the interests of one of its de- 
partments, the money expended would be returned in value re- 
ceived. Missouri, for example, has a number of good saddle 


bred and trotting bred mares, more than any other state, prob- 
ably. The best families of saddle bred horses in the country are 
in Kentucky, Missouri and Tennessee. lf appropriations to be 
expended by the War Department or Department of Agriculture 
for the purchase and maintenance of high class stallions could 
be secured I believe the desired result would follow. Twenty 
stallions stationed in various parts of Missouri would be in a 
region which in the past has been noted for good cavalry horses. 
The service should be free or for a nominal sum, with an option 
by the government to buy the colt as a 3-year-old at a stated 
price. The colt should be inspected when 3 years old by a pur- 
chasing officer representing the government, and if not pur- 
chased then the owner should be free to sell to anyone. Even if 
no option is taken by the government present conditions would 
be greatly improved. 

One Missouri dealer has informed me that he would be will- 
ing to maintain six stallions belonging to the government free of 





expense. None but well selected mares, mares of the proper type, 
size and conformation and perfectly sound, should have service, 
and upon this point the man in charge of each stallion should 






have specific instructions. 

The stallions themselves should be above reproach in breed- 
ing and as individuals, and would probably cost from $500 to 
$1,200 each. As to the type, on account of the lack of thorough- 
bred blood in Missouri of recent years I would say that ten 
stallions should be thoroughbred. The other ten should be di- 
vided equally between saddle bred and trotting bred. The cross 
of a thoroughbred stallion and a trotting bred mare should be 
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good. The saddle bred and trotting bred stallions and mares 
ought to produce a foal inheriting some of the characteristics of 
both, such as the beautiful head and neck and short back of the 
saddle bred horse with the bone and substance of the trotter. If 
each stallion serves seventy-five mares during a season there 


should be at least 1,200 foals annually. Should a plan such as 
outlined above proved successful in Missouri it could be ex- 


tended to such states as Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and per- 
haps others. 

















KILPATRICK’S RAID AROUND ATLANTA. 


RAID OF THE UNION CAVALRY, COMMANDED BY GENERAL JUDSON 
KILPATRICK, AROUND THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
IN ATLANTA, AUGUST, 1864.* 


By W. L. CURRY, Caprain First On10 VoLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


N military parlance, cavalry is called the “eyes of the army,” 
| and the life of a cavalryman in time of war is one of constant 
activity, hard and dangerous service. During the winter season, 
when the main army is snugly ensconced in winter quarters, cav- 
alry is the most active and has the hardest service to perform, as 
it is kept constantly patroling and scouting. All these move- 
ments of the cavalry arm of the service require vigilance, secrecy, 
energy, promptness and dash; and whether the command is com- 
posed of a platoon or division, the commander must not halt or 
hesitate in an emergency, but must act immediately and supply by 
strategy what he lacks in numbers. 

During the last two years of the War of the Rebillion, cav- 
alry officers were composed largely of young men, who were at 
the beginning of the war privates or non-commissioned officers. 
The older officers could but with rare exceptions endure the hard 
duty of picket guard, routs, raids and scouts of fifty and sixty 
miles a day, which were of usual occurrence. Many of the most 
dangerous expeditions were under command of officers of the 
line, penetrating the lines of the enemy with a company or squad- 
ron, capturing outposts and couriers with dispatches that were of 
vital importance. Scores of instances of bravery and heroism in 
the rank and file could be related that would do honor to a Kil- 
patrick or a Custer, and instances of individual adventure and 
heroic deeds in the cavalry service could be multiplied by the hun- 


dred. 






* A paper read before the Ohio Commandery, M. O. L. L. U. S. Febru- 
ary 4, 1907. 
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As an instance of the importance of a cavalry expedition 
ordered by General Sherman on the Atlanta campaign, and how 
little the loss of life was considered, the order to General Kenner 
Garrard, bearing date of July 20, 1864, read in part as follows: 
“I do wish to inspire all cavalry with my conviction that caution 
and prudence should be but a small element in their character.” 
“It is a matter of vital importance and must be attempted with 
great vigor.” “The importance of it will justify the loss of a 


quarter of your command.” Garrard’s division numbered four 
thousand men, and the order meant that one thousand men 
should be sacrificed in this one raid, rather than it should fail. 

A cavalry raid is defined in military sense “‘to be an incursion 
or irruption of mounted troops into the theater of war occupied 
by or under the control of the enemy.” 

One of the main duties of cavalry in time of war is to make 
raids in the rear of the enemy's army. ‘These raids, when suc- 
cessful, always add to the efficiency and raise the morale of the 
cavalry arm of the service and give forces engaged confidence 
for ativy expedition, however hazardous it might seem. 

In fact, the cavalryman is always in his element when on 
reconnaissance or raid, teeming with dash and adventure. Cav- 
alry raids have been in yogue more or less from the earliest times 
of which we have any history of the cavalry service, yet in no 
prior war was it practiced to the extent that it was during the 
War of the Rebellion. 

There is no kind of service that so develops the skill of the 
officer and the endurance and intelligence of the soldier as the 
cavalry raid. From the time he cuts loose from the main army 
until the object of the raid is accomplished the commander must 
depend on his own resources, as he has nothing to draw from, 
and his command is being constantly weakened by contact with 
the enemy His men are being killed and wounded; his horses 
are exhausted or killed by hard marching or by the bullets of the 
enemy; his ammunition is being rapidly consumed, his rations 
eaten up, and there is a continuous destruction of his forces. 

The object of the raid is to destroy the enemy’s communi- 
cation by burning bridges, filling up tunnels and railroad cuts 
with rocks and timber; cutting telegraph wires; burning ties; 
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heating and destroying rails; burning and destroying army sup- 





plies; capturing railroad and bridge guards, and creating general 





consternation and havoc in rear of the enemy’s lines. Raiding 
expeditions must carry all their ammunition from the start, as 
they have no resources from which to draw should their am- 
munition become exhausted. Therefore they usually avoid all 
large bodies of the enemy excepting those in their immediate 
front, who are endeavoring to repel the expedition from striking 
some point on a railroad or depot of supplies. 

They capture all prisoners that come in their line of march, 
but the prisoners are usually paroled, as the command moves so 
rapidly, often marching fifty and sixty miles a day, that pris- 
oners cannot be guarded if they are mounted, and if on foot 
could not march the distance required; besides, all the good 
mounts captured are needed for the dismounted troopers of the 
command, as many horses become exhausted, while others are 
killed or wounded by the enemy. 

When prisoners are captured on such raids they are taken 
to the commanding officers and questioned very persistently as 
to their commands, strength, name of commanding officer, and 
any other information that may be of interest or benefit to the 
commander, 

No rule can be adopted for the time and place of raids, but 
the commander must be governed by the developments of the 
campaign. If he sees an opportunity that he may think desirable 
to draw the enemy’s cavalry away from the front, before mak- 
ing an attack in force, if he has the cavalry to spare from his 
own army, a raid may be made in the enemy’s rear; or if he fears 








the enemy will receive reinforcements, he may attempt to cut f 
his communications. All these matters must be governed by cir- 
cumstances, and the commander considers carefully all the sur- 
roundings, and whether or not the sacrifice will justify sending ’ 
out the expedition. : : 








One of the most daring and successful raids made by the 
cavalry of the Army of the Cumberland during the Civil War 
was the raid made by two divisions of cavalry, commanded by 
General Judson Kilpatrick, in August, 1864, and as an officer of 
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the First Ohio Volunteer Cavalry I participated with my regi- 
ment in that expedition. 

General Sherman’s magnificent army moved out from Chat- 
tanooga May 5, 1864, and the Confederate army, commanded 
by General Joseph FE. Johnston, had been driven back steadily 
through the mountain passes and across the rivers of Northern 
Georgia during that great battle summer of 1864—the “one hun- 
dred days under fire from Chattanooga to Atlanta.” The battle 
of bloody Kenesaw Mountain had been fought, the Chattahoochee 
River had been crossed, and by the middle of August the Union 
army was closing in around the “Gate City.” 

During the month of July two cavalry expeditions had been 
sent out, one under General Stoneman from the left flank and 
the other under General Ed McCook from the right flank. 
Neither of these expeditions had been as successful as General 
Sherman had hoped for, as McCook’s division had been repulsed 
by an overwhelming force of the enemy, and Stoneman, with 
about one thousand of his command, had been captured. Sher- 
man, therefore, decided to make another effort to break the 
enemy’s communication before beginning his grand flank move- 
ment to the right. General Kilpatrick, who had been severely 
wounded early in the campaign at the battle of Resaca, had just 
returned to the front, and was chafing to again be in the saddle 
for a raid full of dash and danger, was selected to command the 
two divisions of cavalry detailed for this hazardous undertaking. 

The expedition was composed of five brigades of cavelry 
and two batteries of artillery. The Third Cavalry Division, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Kilpatrick, was, on August 17th, 
encamped on the Chattahoochee River at Sandtown, on the right 
and rear of the army. The three brigades were present ; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Robert Klein commanding the First Brigade, com- 
posed of the Third Indiana, Major Alfred Gaddis, and the Fifth 
Iowa, Major J. Morris Young. Lieutenant-Colonel Fielder A. 
Jones commanded the Second Brigade, composed of the Eighth 
Indiana, Major Thomas Herring commanding; Second Ken- 
tucky, Major Owen Starr commanding, and Tenth Ohio, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas W. Sanderson commanding. Colonel 
71i H. Murray commanded the Third Brigade, composed of the 
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Ninety-second Illinois Mounted Infantry, Colonel Smith D, At- 
kins commanding; the Third Kentucky, Lieutenant-Colonel Rob- 
ert H. King commanding; Fifth Kentucky, Colonel Oliver L. 
3aldwin commanding; the Tenth Wisconsin Battery, Captain 
Yates V. Beebe commanding. 

The First and Second Brigades and a battery of artillery 
of General Kenner Garrard’s division were ordered to report to 
General Kilpatrick at Sandtown, to engage in the movement 
against the Macon Railroad. The First Brigade, commanded 
by Colonel Robert H. G. Minty, consisted of the Fourth Michi- 
gan Cavalry, commanded by Major Frank W. Mix; Seventh 
Pennsylvania, Major William H. Jennings; Fourth United 
States, Captain James B. McIntyre. The Second Brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Ili Long, consisted of the First Ohio, Colonel 
Beroth B. Eggleston; Third Ohio, Colonel Charles B. Seidel; 
Fourth Ohio, Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver P. Robie, and the Chi- 
cago (Illinois) Board of Trade Battery, Lieutenant George Rob- 
inson commanding. 

The whole command, numbering about 4,800 men, was com- 
posed of veterans of long service, well drilled, splendidly of- 
ficered, and was ready and anxious for any expedition which had 
promise of adventure and fighting. 

The brigades of Minty and Long were on the extreme left 
of the Union army at Buck Head, and marched all night on the 
17th of August in the rear of the army and joined the Third 
Division at Sandtown, on the right of the Union army, on the 
morning of the 18th of August at sunrise, and General Kilpat- 
rick assumed command and turned over the command of his di- 
vision to Colonel Eli H. Murray, who in turn turned over the 
command of his brigade to Colonel Robert L. King. 

We lay in bivouac all day, and on the same evening at sun- 
down we were in the saddle, and the order from General Kilpat- 
rick was read, stating that we “had been selected as the last hope 
of the Commanding General to break the enemy’s communica- 
tion, and we must go forth with the determination to do or die.” 

General Sherman, in a communication to General Thomas, 
bearing date of August 17th, said: “I beg you will convey the 
following orders to govern Kilpatrick in his movement on the 
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Macon road. It is not a raid, but a deliberate attack for the pur- 
pose of so disabling that road that the enemy will be unable to 
supply his army at Atlanta. He will have his own division of 
cavalry and two brigades from General Garrard’s division. With 
these he will move tomorrow night, aiming to cross the West 
Point road between Red Oak and Fairburn. If he has time he 
should remove a small section of the road without using fire, sim- 
ply to lessen the chances of an infantry force being sent to inter- 
cept his return. He should move then in force to the nearest 
point on the Macon road, about Jonesborough, and should de- 
stroy as much of that road as he possibly can do, working stead- 
ily until forced to take to his arms and horses for battle. 

“He should avoid battle with infantry or artillery, but may 
safely fight any cavalry he encounters, and all the army should 
so engage the attention of the enemy that he cannot detach in- 
fantry as against General Kilpatrick. Instruct the General to 
advise at the earliest possible moment of his success. 

“I wish to notify General Garrard to have one of his brig- 
ades ready to make a demonstration, without risking battle, on 
our left, and have this effective part of two brigades, under Long, 
if possible, ready to move this night by moonlight by Pace’s 
Ferry and Sandtown bridges, to operate with Kilpatrick on our 
right.” 

Strong demonstrations were made along the front of the 
Union army as soon as the command drew out from Sandtown, 
by infantry and artillery, making feints by the display of troops 
as if to assault on both the 19th and 20th. General Garrard 
with his remaining cavalry force made a demonstration to the 
left toward Stone Mountain, and drew a force of Hood’s army in 
that direction. General Jefferson C. Davis, with his division of 
the Fourteenth Corps, moved out from the right and drove the 
enemy across the West Point Railroad and destroyed a portion 
of the track. 

In spite of all these aggressive movements of Sherman’s 
army, Hood detached a division of his army to attack Kilpat- 
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rick’s cavalry, which was seen from the signal station, as shown 
by the following dispatch: 
Howarp’s Heapguarters, August 20, 1864—5 p. m. 
General Schcfield: The following just received from signal officer: 
“A train of fifteen freight cars just left Atlanta, loaded with troops inside 
and outside; tops of czrs were crowded.” ; 
O. O. Howarp, 
Major-General. 

This force proved to be Clebourne’s division, which fought 
Kilpatrick at Lovejoy. 

Every officer and soldier in the command realized that the 
proposed expedition was very perilous, and the chances were that 
many of us would be either killed or wounded, or, what seemed 
worse, land in prison. After the order was read, the command 
was given for “the pack train to fall out and all troopers whose 
horses were lame or exhausted should go to the rear.” In a few 
minutes, and just as the sun was dropping behind the mountain, 
the command was given, “Right forward, fours right!’ and we 
were off on what proved to be one of the hardest cavalry raids 
during our four years’ service. Soon after dusk we struck the 
enemy’s pickets, which proved to be the advance of Ross’ and 
Ferguson's brigades of cavalry, and a brisk skirmish was kept 
up all night, and during a greater part of the time we were dis- 
mounted, as the enemy would throw up barricades at every good 
position at bridges or along the edge of a wood, and they gave 
us so much trouble that instead of reaching the West Point Rail- 
road at midnight, as we intended, we did not strike it until just 
at daybreak of the 19th. King’s brigade of the Third Division 
had the advance during the night, but before daylight, and before 
we struck the West Point Railroad near Fairburn, King’s brig+ 
ade swung to the left, and Jones’ brigade of the Third Division 
had the advance when we reached the railroad. When the rail- 
road was reached Long’s brigade dismounted and commenced 
tearing up and destroying the railroad track near and southwest 
of Fairburn. 

Cavalry, when they become accustomed to this kind of work, 
would tear up a track very rapidly. When the order is given 
to dismount, number one, two and three dismount, and number 
four always holds horses, remains mounted, and leads the other 
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three horses. Number three hands his reins to number four; 
number two ties his reins to the bit of number three, and num- 
ber one to rein of number two. The men then form along one 
side of the track in close order, and at command grasp the rails 
and ties and turn the track over, and sometimes a half mile of 
tracks is turned before a joint is broken. The men move along 
rapidly, and many rods of the track will be standing up on edge. 
If there is time, the rails are then torn loose from the ties by 
picks and axes, carried for that purpose; the ties are piled up 
and the rails on top of them, and then the ties are fired; thus 
the rails are heated in the middle and bent out of shape by being 
twisted around trees or telegraph poles, are left there to cool, and 
no doubt some of them are there yet to mark the trail of the cav- 
alry raiders. The brigade destroyed about a mile of track, when 
we were attacked by the cavalry and artillery of the enemy in 
both the rear and left flank. The brigade was ordered to mount, 
and galloped forward to join the First Brigade, under Minty, 
which had crossed the track and had the advance. 

Long’s brigade formed a line of battle facing toward the 
left, and as we began to advance a battery galloped into position 
on a little knoll to the right of our line. Just at this moment Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick, who had been giving orders to the commander 


of the battery; came dashing along in front of our line, mounted 


on an Arabian horse, looking the ideal cavalryman. He directed 
Colonel Long to move his brigade forward at a gallop, and we 
dashed across a field in front, over ditches and fences, and into 
the woods, routing the enemy and taking a number of prisoners. 

Still farther to the left the First Brigade, under Minty, had 
a sharp fight with cavalry, mounted infantry and a battery of ar- 
tillery, which had been carefully masked,-and the fighting was 
terrific for a short time. The Eleventh Wisconsin Battery was 
brought into action, shelled the woods to the left, and very soon 
the enemy retreated in confusion toward Atlanta, and were driven 
back a mile or two from the left of our column. 

During all of this time General Kilpatrick’s headquarters’ 
band, mounted on white horses near the railroad track, where the 


work of destruction was being prosecuted vigorously, was en- 
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livening the scene with patriotic airs, which was rather an un- 
usual innovation during a fight. 

As the real objective point was the Atlanta and Macon Rail- 
road, as soon as the left of the column was cleared of the enemy 
harassing the flank that part of the command which had been 
participating in the fight joined the main column and moved for- 
ward toward Jonesborough, Long’s brigade having the advance, 
while Minty’s brigade was in close support in column, and the 
Third Division was protecting the rear and flanks. 

We struck the enemy in a short time and attacked them at 
once, pushing them back slowly but steadily. The country was 
thickly wooded, and a very bad place for cavalry to operate. The 
enemy would throw up barricades at every favorable position, 
such as woods, streams or ravines, firing on the advance from 
ambuscades. The progress of the column was much retarded, 
and the enemy made every effort to keep our column back from 
the railroad until reinforcements could be moved down from 
Atlanta. About noon the advance halted and dismounted in a 
thick piece of woods to let the horses rest, and to eat a hard-tack, 
raw-pork sandwich. The men were all sitting or lying down, 
when all at once the enemy fired a volley and charged the ad- 
vance guard, driving them back on the reserves before we could 
mount. 

Colonel Long ordered the brigade forward, dismounted and 
on the double-quick, and the bang of the carbines was soon ring- 
ing out and the Confederate horsemen were suddenly checked 
and sent scurrying back through woods and fields. The brigade 
then advanced, dismounted, with a strong skirmish line in front 
and flankers to protect the column, as the enemy’s cavalry kept 
a continuous fire from the woods to the right and left. The Con- 
federate force was pushed back steadily until we reached Flint 
River, and on the east side of this stream they had thrown up 
works, dug rifle pits, and had a strong position. 

As soon as our advance appeared a Confederate battery 
opened up and the Chicago Board of Trade Battery was put in 
position, and after a lively artillery duel their battery was si- 
lenced. The First and Second Brigades of the Second Division 
dismounted, advanced some distance in the woods on the west 
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side of the stream, where we halted, and both of our batteries, 
with eight guns, were put in position on a hill in our rear, and 
at a signal they opened up by volleys for several rounds, and as 
soon as the batteries ceased firing the two brigades rushed for- 
ward with a yell, and the Confederate line left their works and 
rifle pits and fell back rapidly toward Jonesborough. 

When the bridge was reached the planks had been torn up, 
and there was nothing left but the stringers, on which the First 
and Third Ohio and Fourth Michigan crossed. As we crossed 
Kilpatrick himself came up, and was ordering the men to jump 
into the stream after the planks to repair the bridge. The dis- 
mounted men moved forward, and reached Jonesborough about 
sundown. The bridge across the stream was soon repaired, and 
the artillery, mounted men and led horses were closed up by the 
time we reached the town. 

We had some skirmishing in the outskirts of the town, and 
to the south on the opposite side of the town a strong force of 
Confederate cavalry was drawn up in line of battle in plain view, 
and the officers could be seen dashing to and fro forming the 
lines. Our lines were straightened up, and, moving forward, the 
rear guard of the enemy dismounted, opened up fire on our skir- 
mishers from houses and buildings, and a brisk fire was kept up 
from a brick church. A section of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Battery came dashing down the street up to the skirmish line, un- 
limbered, and sent a few shells into the church, making the bricks 
and mortar fly, and the church was evacuated in short order. 


The sound of the guns and scream of the shells was sweet 


music to the ears of the skirmishers, and they moved forward 
with a shout, and the bang! bang! of their sharp-ringing  car- 
bines swelled the chorus as the mayor and a few citizens appeared 
in the main street with a white flag to surrender the town and 
claim protection for the citizens. 

The line advanced rapidly through the town, the enemy fell 
back along the railroad, and we soon had undisputed possession. 
The shells from the artillery had fired the cotton bales, used as 
barricades around the railroad building, and soon both cotton and 
buildings were blazing, and the water tank at the station had 


been shivered by a shell. Our men took possession of the tele- 
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graph office, and it was reported that an old operator in our com- 
mand caught a dispatch stating that reinforcements were on the 
way from Atlanta, which was very important news to Kilpatrick, 
Jonesborough is about twenty-five miles south from Atlanta, and 
a considerable amount of clothing and commissary stores were 
found, with whisky and other necessary munitions of war. All 
of these supplies that we did not need for immediate use were 
burned and destroyed. 

As Hood’s whole army was now between us and Sherman’s 
army, it was not particularly desirable for less than five thousand 
cavalrymen to remain in this position very long, and the destruc- 
tion of the railroad, which ran through the main street of the 
town, was commenced at once. Tearing up the track and de- 
stroying the rails and ties was done principally by the Third Di- 
vision, as they had not been engaged in the fight when we entered 
the town. The Second Brigade formed a line of battle south of 
the town and across the railroad; the First Brigade was formed 
facing Atlanta, and skirmishing was kept up all night. It was a 
wild night and a most graphic scene. The sky was lighted up 
with burning timbers, buildings and cotton bales; the continuous 
bang of carbines, the galloping of staff officers and orderlies up 
an down the streets carrying orders or dispatches, the terrified 
citizens peering out of their windows, the constant marching of 
troops changing position, Kilpatrick’s headquarters’ band dis- 
coursing national airs, with the shouts of men—all made up a 
weird scene never to be forgotten by the troopers who were on 
that raid. 

By midnight about two miles of the road had been effectually 
destroyed, and in attempting to move farther south along the 
road a strong force of infantry was found posted behind barri- 
cades, with timber cut in front. This position could not have 
been taken without a hard fight and heavy loss, and Kilpatrick 
then determined to withdraw from Jonesborough, make a detour 
to the east and strike the road again farther south. The move- 
ment was commenced about 2 o’clock on the morning of the 20th 
by Murray’s division and Minty’s brigade of the Second Division 
marching on the McDonough road to the east, and the Second 
Brigade, under Colonel Long, remaining in the barricades to 
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hold the infantry in check. The Second Brigade withdrew just 
as the first streaks of dawn began to appear in the east, and they 
were followed up closely by the enemy, both cavalry and infantry, 
the First Ohio holding the rear. After we had marched about 
five miles the advance regiments halted to feed their horses, and 
the enemy made an impetuous attack on the rear guard, and one 
battalion was dismounted, throwing up barricades hurriedly of 
logs and rails, and prepared to give the enemy a warm reception. 

The enemy attacked the barricades, and as their line was 
much longer, the battalion was outflanked on both sides, and the 
balls were soon whizzing from the flanks, and, as the Johnnies 
would say, they took us “end ways.” Although heavily outnum- 
bered, this battalion of the First Ohio held its position until rein- 
forcements were ordered by Colonel Long, and the enemy were 
soon driven back in confusion toward Jonesborough. General Kal- 
patrick, in speaking of the fight, complimented Colonel Long for 
the manner in which he maneuvered his command. As General 
Phil Kearney once said to a brigade commander who reported to 
him during one of the great battles in Virginia, and asked as to 
the position his brigade should take, “Fighting Phil’ replied, 
“Just go in anywhere; there is lovely fighting all along the line.” 
This seemed to be about the situation at this time. 

\s soon as the enemy was repulsed, Long's brigade was or- 
dered to the front on a gallop of three or four miles toward Love- 
joy Station, where we found that Minty’s brigade, on striking 
the railroad, had been attacked by a heavy force of cavalry and 
Reynolds’ division of infantry. The infantry line was concealed 
in a railroad cut, and the Seventh Pennsylvania and the Fourth 
U.S. Cavalry dismounted, drove the enemy’s line in, and were 
within twenty or thirty rods of the railroad, when the infantry 
line raised up, delivered a very destructive voliey, and, rushing 
from the cut, drove the line of Minty’s brigade back in consider- 
able confusion. Just at this moment Long’s brigade arrived on 
the field with the Chicago Board of Trade Battery. The brigade 
was dismounted, formed a line of battle, and by this time some 
of the dismounted men of Minty’s brigade came rushing back 
through our line, and it was not safe to fire, as it would en- 


danger the lives of some of our own men. Although the balls 
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from the enemy’s infantry were whizzing on all sides, the officers 
of Long’s brigade made every effort to keep their men from firing 
until the Confederate line was almost upon us, but when our 
troops did open up the Confederate line was repulsed and driven 
back with heavy slaughter. The Chicago Board of Trade Battery 
was up on the front line, and did excellent execution, and the 
enemy’s infantry fell back into the railroad cut. During this fight 
the lines were so close together that the officers of the First and 
Second Brigades used their revolvers with good execution. 

Our ammunition was exhausted, and a detail was sent back 
to the ammunition train and got a supply in boxes, and the boxes 
were broken open with stones, and the cartridges were distrib- 
uted in a few moments, much to the delight of the troopers. 

The Second Division held this line for an hour, and during 
this time staff officers were busily engaged in forming the led 
horses in columns of fours facing the rear. One of the guns of 
the Chicago Board of Trade Battery was disabled in a cornfield 
just to the left of the First Ohio, and it was hauled to the rear 
by some of the troopers of the Second Division. When the 
Second Division had driven the enemy's line back, and the firing 
had about ceased, Colonel Long and Minty were ordered to with- 
draw their brigades and fall back to the led horses, a few hun- 
dred vards in the rear. 

Now we began to realize that we were surrounded, and the 
chances began to look desperate, as our ammunition had already 
been pretty well exhausted, and we must cut our way through 
the lines. The distance between the two lines of the enemy could 
not have been more than three-fourths of a mile. When the 
Second Division was fighting along the railroad and near the 
station, King’s brigade was in support of the rear and right and 
had some hot work. Jones’ brigade was protecting the rear, and 
was hard pressed by the divisions of Ross, Ferguson and Martin, 
and kept up a continuous fight for two hours all along the lines. 
The rattling volleys from the front and rear echoed back and 
forth alternately, mingled with the shouts and cheers from both 
the Union and Confederate lines. 

At this critical time the situation was as follows: In our 
rear were two brigades of Clebourne’s division of infantry, the 
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cavalry brigades of Ross and Ferguson, and about a thousand 
State troops which had been sent from below Lovejoy Station, 
and on the right were the remaining brigades of Clebourne’s di- 
vision. Martin’s and Jackson’s brigades of cavalry were on the 
left, while Reynolds’ division of infantry, with a brigade of in- 
fantry and a six-gun battery sent up from Macon, were along 
the railroad at Lovejoy Station, with twelve pieces of artillery 
sent down from Atlanta. A total of five brigades of infantry, 
eighteen pieces of artillery, six brigades of cavalry, in all a force 
of more than ten thousand of all arms surrounding our two di- 
visions of cavalry, numbering less than five thousand. 

Kilpatrick, finding that he was completely surrounded, or- 
dered his division and brigade commanders to cut their way out. 
His cavalry had been up to this time fighting almost entirely as 
infantry, but they soon were going to be given the privilege of 
drawing their sabers from their rusty scabbards for a cavalry 
charge, and the opportunity was hailed with delight . Saddle 
girths were tightened, revolvers examined, saber belts and spurs 
adjusted, and all equipments were made taut for the shock and 
melee of the charge. When all was in readiness’and the order 
was given to mount, many a brave trooper sprang into his sad- 
dle for the last time and rode to his death in that wild charge, 
cheering his comrades on to the front as he fell. 

Kilpatrick, a cavalry general, remembering the mistakes - 
which had been made on a former expedition for the same pur- 
pose, instead of scattering his troops, massed them. The brig- 
ades of Minty and Long were formed on the right of the road, 
and one regiment of Minty’s brigade formed in the road. The 
Third Division, under Colonel Murray, formed on the left of 
the road, all facing toward McDonough, while the artillery, am- 
bulances filled with wounded, and ammunition wagons were 
formed in the road with orders to follow up the charging columns 
as closely as possible. The troops were formed in columns of 
fours or platoons with the proper intervals, as it was thought best 
to strike the enemy's line and pierce it in several places rather than 
charge in line, as it was a long distance to charge, and in some 
places the ground was cut up by ditches and washouts, with two 
or three fences between our forces and the enemy’s lines. 
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During the time the troops were-forming the surgeons and 
ainbulance corps were busy gathering up the wounded and caring 
for them as best they could. The enemy had formed two or 
three lines with infantry behind barricades of fence rails and 
logs, as it seems they had anticipated a charge, and they were 
not disappointed in their expectations. When our troops were 
forming, two batteries opened up on our lines from the front, 
and the infantry was closing up from our now rear from the rail- 
road. When all was ready every eye was turned intently toward 
the line of barricades in front, from whence shells were now com- 
ing thick and fast, and through this line and over these barricades 
we must cut our way out, or surrender, and, perhaps, starve in 
Andersonville. 

Draw saber! and forty-five hundred sabers ring out as they 
are drawn from their scabbards, the reins are tightened, the 
horses are excited, with nostrils extended as if they “sniffed the 
battle afar off.”’ 

It was a glorious sight, with horses stamping and champing’ 
the bits as if eager for the fray, standards and guidons flung to 
the breeze, with the dashing here and there of staff officers carry- 
ing orders, the serious face of the commander, the stern, quick 
commands of the officers as the squadrons are forming. Many of 
the boys who witnessed and participated in that charge, but whose 
hair is now silvered with gray, can feel the flush of youth again 
mount their cheeks and the blood course more rapidly through 
their veins as they go back in memory to the day they charged 
with Kilpatrick, August 20th, 1864. 

The command “Forward!” is given, the bugles ring out 
“Trot! Gallop! Charge!” in quick succession, and the columns 
swept forward under the spur with a yell, scaling fences, jump- 
ing ditches, in that wild and reckless charge; the shells from the 
batteries were sweeping the lines, while troopers and horses were 
falling on every side. 

The First Brigade struck their line at and just to the right 
of the road, and Long’s brigade struck further to the right, and 
Captain W. H. Scott of the First Ohio fell mortally wounded 
in front of one of the guns of a Confederate battery. When our 
columns struck the barricades the enemy retreated in great con- 
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fusion, but a lieutenant, commanding a section of artillery, who 

gave his name as Young, was mortally wounded just in front of 
where Captain Scott fell, as he was attempting to fire one of his 
pieces after all of his men had deserted their posts. Both brig- 
ades urged their horses over the barricades, cutting right and 
left. Many of the prisoners had saber cuts on their hands, arms 
and heads, and it is estimated that from six to eight hundred 
prisoners were sabered. Infantry, cavalry, led horses and artillery 
were fleeing in confusion, and at one time we had at least one 
thousand prisoners, but they nearly all escaped in our rapid march 
that dark night following. 

After this long charge over broken ground, ditches, fences 
and woods, the regiments and brigades were considerably broken 
up, as many horses had been shot, troopers wounded or killed, 
and some horses falling in a ditch that we crossed were with great 
difficulty extricated, so that many of the men were dismounted. 

Before Long’s brigade could get into position, as Colonel 
Long had been ordered to cover the retreat, Minty’s brigade and 
the Third Division having moved out on the McDonough road, 
Long's brigade was furiously attacked by Pat Clebourne’s di- 
vision Of infantry and a battery of artillery, and this fight lasted 
about an hour, with a part of the brigade dismounted. In this 
assault Colonel Long was severely wounded, but rode his horse 
to the rear, supported on either side by two mounted orderlies 
from his escort. 

The First Ohio was forming on some high ground just as 
Colonel Long rode to the rear, pale and bleeding. As he passed 
by the regiment he smiled and bowed, and was given a rousing 
cheer by the boys. The Third Ohio was still fighting, dismounted, 
and the brigade was falling back by alternate regiments, and just 
at this time the Chicago Board of Trade Battery came galloping 
back, dashed through a gate and into the dooryard of a planta- 
tion house on the opposite side of the road from where the First 
Ohio was forming. On the long porch in front of this house 
there were twelve or fifteen women and children wringing their 
hands; while some were crying, others were praying. 

The battery opened up at once, and the enemy’s battery in 
our rear soon got range and sent the shells thick and fact, and at 
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least one of them struck the roof of the house, thus adding to the 
terror of the women and children. While our battery was firing 
one of the guns burst, injuring two of the gunners. There was 
not a grim veteran of our command whose heart was so hardened 
by the every-day scenes of carnage that it did not go out in sym- 
pathy for those mothers with their children, and who would not 
have freely risked his own life to have saved them; but no aid 
could be rendered those helpless ones, as no soldier could be 
spared from his post of duty. i 

The enemy was crowding the rear guard, and making a des- 
perate effort, by shot and shell, to create a panic and stampede 
in the brigade. Never were the words of General Sherman more 
truthfully demonstrated that “War is cruelty, and you cannot re- 
fine it,” than by this incident. Lieutenant Bennett, who com- 
manded the section of the battery in this fight, informed the 
writer the next day that all of the women and children escaped in- 
jury, which he considered almost a miracle under the circum- 
stances, as the shells tore up the ground on all sides of the house. 

Soon after Colonel Long was wounded his brigade fell back 
in column through the lines of Minty’s brigade immediately in 
the rear, and Minty’s men covered the column during the after- 
noon and had some sharp skirmishes with Clebourne’s division, 
following up with infantry and artillery. 

The whole command moved rapidly toward McDonough. 
30th men and horses were tired out and exhausted, and after the 
excitement of two days and nights of almost continuous fighting 
there was a complete collapse when the fighting ceased, and the 
men had lost so much sleep that they seemed perfectly indifferent 
to all surroundings. The command marched all night in a 
drenching rain, but it was utterly impossible to march in any kind 
of order or to keep out an advance guard, as men and officers 
would go to sleep. In some instances the horses would halt along 
the road in fence corners, and the riders would either uncon- 
sciously dismount or fall asleep until dragged out by the rear 
guard and compelled to mount and move on with the column. 
Many of them lost their hats, and no doubt others were taken 
prisoners by the enemy, and the column moved on silently, horses 
exhausted, half of the men and officers asleep, and the night as 
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dark as pitch. About 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning of the 21st 
the column halted. 

We were ordered to unsaddle, as we had not unsaddled since 
leaving Sandtown on the evening of the 18th, and as soon as the 
saddles were removed the men tumbied down among the trees on 
the wet ground at their horses’ heads, and were soon sound 
asleep. We halted there until 6 o’clock, about three hours, then 
saddled. Moving on about half a mile, we found ourselves on 
the bank of a stream called Cotton Indian Creek, at high flood, 
the banks full to overflowing, and no bridge. We had to swim 
our horses across this stream, and, as the banks were steep, there 
was a deep cut on either side of the stream, leading to the ford, 
and it was not possible to get up the bank only at one point, so 
that the process of crossing the stream was tedious. Picket ropes 
were stretched across the stream, and General Kilpatrick and his 
division and brigade commanders were on the bank superintend- 
ing the crossing. Men, horses and mules were floundering around 
in the stream, and it was no doubt the first attempt of some of 
the horses to swim, and in some instances the men would get 
frightened, pull on the reins, and as a result many of the riders 
were unhorsed, and were saved only by the ropes. A number of 
soldiers were drowned. Forty or fifty horses and a number of 
mules were lost, and the dismounted gun, hauled in an ammuni- 
tion wagon, was abandoned. But the ambulances, carrying 
nearly one hundred wounded, were all safely crossed. Having 
crossed this stream, we were not again troubled by the enemy; 
they did not follow us up, as they were in 0 better condition for 
fighting than our own forces. Guns and ammunition were soaked 
with water, as every man in the command was wet above the 
waist after fording the creck. 

The command marched on all day, and about dark reached 
Lathonia, on the Augusta Railroad, and went into bivouac for 
the night, rejoicing to have the opportunity for a much-needed 
rest, as we had now been out three days and nights, had only un- 
saddled once, and had not more than two hours’ sleep, excepting 
what we had snatched in the saddle. The next day the command 
marched through Lattimer and Decatur, and reached our old 
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camp at Buck Head about sundown of the 22d, having marched 
completely around Hood’s army in five days. 

General Kilpatrick, in his report to General Sherman after 
the raid, stated that the defeat of the Confederates in the charge 
“was the most complete rout that the rebel cavalry had sustained 
during the war.” 

In summing up results he stated that “four miles of railroad 
track was completely destroyed, and then miles badly damaged. 
Two locomotives with one train of cars were totally destroyed, 
and another train partially destroyed. A wagon train and many 
ambulances were captured, and a large amount of army supplies 
burned at Jonesborough. One four-gun battery, three battle 
flags, with a large number of horses and mules, was captured, 
and one hundred prisoners of the eight hundred to one thousand 
taken at Lovejoy were brought into our lines, the balance having 
escaped in the darkness during the rapid march in a pouring rain 
on the night of August 20th.” 

General Long, in a letter written to the writer a few years 
ago, stated that in the fight with Clebourne’s infantry, after the 
charge, and when Long was severely wounded, that he “ma- 
neuvered his brigade by bugle commands or signals as he had 
never seen done before or since in a battle.” 

The losses in killed, wounded and missing in the two divisions 
was 326, of which 216 were in the brigades of Minty and Long, 
Second Division, and 110 of the Third Division. Among the of- 
ficers killed were Captain W. H. Scott of the First Ohio Cav- 
alry, inspector-general on the staff of Colonel Long; Captain 
James G. Taylor, Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry; Lieutenant C. 
C. Hermans, Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry. The Confederate 
losses were heavy, but could not be ascertained definitely, but they 
were, no doubt, as heavy as our own. 

A dispatch sent from Atlanta to the Memphis Appeal, and 
published a few days after the fight, gives the Confederate side, 
and is herewith published: 

“The newspapers have lately been full of accounts of how 
Martin’s division of cavalry was run over by the Yankees at 
Lovejoy on the 20th ultimo. The writer was on the field on that 
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occasion, and in justice to the much-abused cavalry states the facts 
in the matter. 

“Martin's division, supporting the battery, was formed on 
the McDonough road. Ross’ and Ferguson’s commands on foot 
were in front and on each side of the battery, behind rail breast- 
works. A brigade of Clebourne’s infantry was on the left of the 
road in three lines, the last one in a piece of woods. About one 
hundred yards in rear of the position of the battery, on the right 
of the road (east side), the State troops were formed in line. 
When the Yankees charged they came in a solid column, ten or 
twelve lines deep, running their horses and yelling like devils. 
They didn’t stop to fight or attempt to keep any kind of order or 
formation, but each fellow for himself rushed on, swinging his 
saber over his head. 

“They rode over Ross’ and lerguson’s men in the center, 
and over and through Clebourne’s lines, one after another, on 
the leit. Clebourne’s first line, they say, tried to use their 
bayonets, but the Yankees cut them to pieces. After the Yankees 
had cut through all the other forces and captured the battery, 
Martin, seeing the field was lost, retreated in good order to the 
east and joined Clebourne’s main body, and aided in the final de- 
feat of the enemy on the McDonough road that evening, and pur- 
sued them to and through McDonough that night, recapturing 
nearly five hundred of our men, which they took in the charge. 
The effort to arouse the people against Martin and his brave di- 
vision is more disgraceful and demoralizing than the Yankees’ 
charge itself, and should be frowned upon by all who wish well 
to our cause.” 

The distance marked by Kilpatrick’s command was about 
one hundred and twenty miles, and the route can be traced on the 
accompanying official map. 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SADDLERS. 


By HARRY B. JORDAN Caprain ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, U.S.A. 
IN CHARGF OF SCHOOLS. 


N the 17th day of December, 1906, at the suggestion of the 

chief of ordnance, General Order No. 202, War Depart- 
ment, was published, establishing a Training School for Saddlers 
at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

The aim of the school, as stated in the order, was to instruct 
the enlisted men in attendance ‘‘to make or repair efficiently and 
in the most practical and expeditious manner any horse equip- 
ments or harness on which they would ordinarily be required to 
work in their organizations,” the instruction being entirely prac- 
tical and of eleven months’ duration. 

The first class, consisting of ten men, reported on the Ist of 
August, 1907; of these, eight men completed the course and 
were awarded certificates of proficiency. 

The possibilities of this instruction and the advantages ac- 
cruing to the mounted service through it were so promising that 
recommendation was made for the attendance at the next term 
of all the enlisted men it was practicable to accommodate in the 
ordnance barracks. On August Ist, 1908, sixteen enlisted men 
reported for instruction. Of these men, five graduated with 
credit, having done some most excellent work; seven were 
awarded certificates of proficiency, and four, for various causes, 
did not complete the prescribed course. 

During the summer of 1909, certain improvements having 
been made in the ordnance barracks, recommendation was made 
for attendance of thirty-four enlisted men at the session of 


1909-10. 
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On August Ist, 1909, thirty-four enlisted men reported for 
instruction. The program of instruction laid out for these men 


is as follows: 


Days 
1. Making waxed ends or preparing thread for stitching... 4 
2. ‘The use of awls and needles in stitching.............. + 
3. Stitching, including the preparation of laps........... 6 
4. Proper arrangement of tools on the bench............ 1 
5. Preparing stock or raw material for working.......... 1 
6. Talane down or splitting leather... . 0.266... 58. cee 1 
Oe ge Sieg: . ee eee 1 
Te Re 3 
9. Applying above principles in making strap work....... 30 
10. Making halter-headstalls and halter straps............ 15 
11. Making quarter and ‘stirrup straps............-2.000. 20 
12. Fitting and finishing leather parts of cinchas.......... 10 
iS. Making parts of artillery harness. .............2.05. 30 
eg i 10 
a are 3 
eee URED NINO 5 8s acs ced wee i eine He a Wee ww a Sie 10 
i I i os ak a ew pee wie a we 2 
18. Making stirrup hoods, including guidon sockets....... 4 
19. Covering saddle trees with rawhide................. 12 
20. Covering saddle trees with leather..............0.2.- 40 
21. Putting quarter straps and metal parts on saddles...... 10 
22. General instructions on pack outfit, including repairs of 
i Se PEE OO EET EE UE TET TE TT OTe OT Eee 15 
23. Cutting, including leather and cloth................. 30 
No a Rhee a Kee eR RER SAD EPR Gabe OES ees 280 


In all of this work the enlisted men are under supervision of 
three instructors, selected from the most skillful harness makers 
at the Rock Island arsenal as the best qualified in every way to 
impart this knowledge. The men who report, in the majority 
of cases, have little or no experience in saddler’s work, and are 
given all the requisite personal attention and supervision. The 
first crude attempts at wax ends and stitching are very soon fol- 
lowed by better work, until at this date (December 1st) the pres- 
ent class has six men who have made as good coat straps, halters, 
saber straps, quarter straps, stirrup straps and parts of artillery 
harness as could be asked for. All the work of the enlisted men 
on completion goes to the same inspectors that pass upon the 
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reeular work of the civilian harness makers, and the.marks of 
the class compare most favorably with those given the harness 
makers. Of course, some of the men are more capable than 
others, and the progress made in the work and the quality of 
workmanship is far better. These individuals are given work of 
various kinds outside the regular program—a sample of any de- 
vice of interest is turned over to the school, all repair work on 





harness, or service material, jobs of deblacking equipment and 
degreasing the full stuffed equipment, etc. Special instruction is 
given all the men of the class in regard to proper methods of 
cleaning and keeping the various kinds of leather equipment in 
good condition. 

Aside from one or two lectures on leather, the course is en- 
tirely a practical one, and the end desired is to return to the dif- 
ferent organizations at the completion of the school term troop 
or battery saddlers capable of keeping the leather equipment of 
an organization in good repair and able to instruct others how 
to clean and care for their leather equipment properly. 

All the tools, material, etc., needed for the work are supplied 
the men; eight hours’ work per day each working day for eleven 
months is required of the graduates, and no man unwilling to 
give the best in him should be selected for this detail. The in- 
stitution is one that should be valued by the mounted service and 
its best men sent to secure the instruction which is so invaluable 
to use in field and garrison. 

The Ordnance Department is desirous and willing to give 
these men all the instruction possible, to return valuable men to 
their organizations, and it asks the active co-operation of organ- 
ization commanders to this end. 

It has been the privilege of the writer, a cavalry officer le- 
tailed into the Ordnance Department, to have charge of this 
school for two sesssions, and the men returned to their organiza- 
tions as graduates are known personally to be thoroughly pro- 
ficient saddlers. 

The detail in charge of this school has been highly valued, 
and, from my observation as a cavalry officer, I earnestly hope to 
see a school with one man from each troop and battery in the 
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service in attendance. The maximum number of saddlers has 
now been reached with the present barrack accommodations, and 
until the Congress appropriates money for additional barracks, 
no further increase can be made. In the meantime, with a yearly 
output of thirty-four men properly instructed, the good work will 
help many a troop commander and cause the mounted service to 
appreciate the interest of the chief of ordnance in inaugurating 
the instruction given in the Training School for Saddlers. 
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LOCALIZATION OF REGIMENTS.* 


By Carrain JAMES C. RHEA, SEVENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 
“THAT would be the advantages and disadvantages in war 
if all our regular regiments were localized ? 

Localization, from a broad standpoint, includes not only a 
system of local recruiting, but also a system of reserves, supply 
depots and magazines, as well as complete plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of units fully recruited, supplied and equipped. 

It is not supposed that we can in a day develop a military 
system such as that of Germany—possibly such a system is not 
even desirable—but some system is a necessity, and a modified 
one applicable to our people and in harmony with our institutions 
and traditions is practicable. 

It was found in the Civil War that when war was once be- 
gun it was then too late to inaugurate such a system; in order to 
be of advantage it must have been originated and been developed 
under peace conditions. 

In this paper it has been assumed that a localization system 
is possible in our country and that it has reached its full develop- 
ment before the outbreak of war. 

INFLUENCE ON MILITARY POLICY. 

Policy is so closely connected with localization and war that 
it has seemed desirable to take it up in that connection. We can 
never have localization, neither can we ever make war properly, 
without a definite military policy. 

If we have any policy at the present time, it is probably 
that outlined in the ultimatum of Mr. Olney to the English gov- 
ernment in 1895, in which he says: “The United States is prac- 
* 


tically sovereign on this continent. Because its un- 


*Thesis prepared as a part of the course in Niitinars:. Aik ak diene 
Staff College, 1908-9. 
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bounded resources, combined with its isolated position, render 
it master of the situation and practically invulnerable as against 
any or all the other powers.” 

This bold front worked well in its time; conditions have, 
however, changed since then, and the day has passed when we 
can rely on our “boundless resources” and “our isolated posi- 
tion’ to protect us in case of war. We have nct developed our 
resources, and the fact that undeveloped resources are in reality 
a source of weakness is now recognized by all the other powers; 
neither are we so isolated, since we now have weakly garrisoned 
outlying possessions as a constant temptation and the matured 
Monroe doctrine as a constant irritation to the powers. 

If our natural strength in position and resources will not 
avert war, neither can we expect that our path will always be as 
easy as in 1898. To make our position secure we must show 
that we are prepared to utilize all our advantages, and this can 
be best done by the adoption of a localization system. 

The beginning of such a system is the localization of our 
regular regiments in time of peace; this would also mark the be- 
ginning of a stronger military policy. It is entirely logical to 
suppose that policy would dictate the formation of a system of 
reserves in the various districts, with the idea of having avail- 
able a force of trained men sufficient to prevent invasion. Then 
would follow supply depots and magazines in central positions, 
a more equitable distribution of military posts, etc., until, the 
military policy and the localizing system developing together, 
we might, after passing through intermediate stages, reach that 
one where our policy would be to destroy the enemy and where 
localization would furnish the men, trained, supplied and 
equipped for accomplishing that end. 

This may appear to be a fanciful and far-fetched view, but 
I believe that it does not assume too much. The development of 
our naval policy is an example of what may be accomplished 
along these lines even in our country. Our naval policy is strong, 
and for good reasons. Our navy, by making itself popular with 
the masses, has risen to a high rank among the navies of tlie 
world. 
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Development along these lines is largely a question of poli- 
tics and the education of the people. With the localization of 
our regular regiments the people would be brought into more in- 
timate contact and sympathy with the army, and, with a better 
understanding of our needs, their influence would stimulate our 
government to favorable legislation. We have the men and 
y the money; there only remains for us to so interest the people 
that both may be applied to our advancement. Contrasting our 
military position, last among the powers, with our naval posi- 
tion it appears that we have possibly neglected our duty in this 
respect, and that with proper action on our part we may bring 
about improved conditions. 

Von der Goltz, in discussing the conditions for success in-war, 
places the influence of policy first. He says: “Upon policy the 
whole general condition, the temper, the constitution, the moral 
and physical vigor of a state depend; and upon these elements, 
again, the manner of making war. Policy determines the way in 
which the war is begun; the influence of a wavering policy or of 
a strong policy is immediately felt. Policy, furthermore, regu- 
lates the relations, not merely between the states immediately 
concerned, but also with those indirectly interested in the final 
issue. Their sympathy or ill will may count for much, in either 
impeding or in promoting the action of a belligerent. Policy, 
then, really creates the ‘General Situation’ in which the state 
enters into the struggle, and this will be of material influence 
upon the determination of the commander-in-chief and even 
upon the general spirit of the army. The object itself of a war 
is of such importance and will so powerfully stimulate the exer- 
tions of nations for its attainment that almost on that account 
alone we are tempted to place policy first among the conditions 





of success. We may unhesitatingly lay down the maxim that 
without a sound policy success in war is improbable.” 

If, then, localization necessarily includes a strong military 
policy, we will have gained the first requisite for success in war 
merely through the fact that we have system of localization. 
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LOCALIZATION WOULD PROVIDE MORE TRAINED SOLDIERS. 

It has been estimated that in order to protect our coasts from 
invasion we will require about 250,000 men. Accepting this es- 
timate, we know that of the 45,000 fighting troops eligible to 
form a part of this army, only some 25,000 are available, as the 
remainder are scattered over a half of the world. The other 
225,000 would have to come from our National Guard and new 
organizations, 

The theory is that we will have time to prepare this num- 
ber for active operations while our navy is seeking a decision 
on the seas. The practice is, or will be, that our influential sea- 
ports and our politicians will not allow the navy to leave our 
coasts until there is an army there sufficient to protect them from 
invasion. On the outbreak of war, then, we must have at least 
250,000 men properly trained and equipped and immediately 
available before our navy can be free to pursue its proper func- 
tions. 

Our navy may then gain control of the sea, in which case 
we should have men enough to invade the enemy's territory; it 
may neutralize the hostile fleet, in which event we may expect 
the enemy to invade our island possessions or South America; 
our navy may lose control of the sea, when we would require a 


he shores of the United 


large army in order even to protect t 
States. 

In any case we must be prepared to put a large number of 
men into the field if we are to escape a disgraceful peace, the 
terrors of an invasion or the humiliation of lost possessions. 

In our present condition we cannot expect more than to 
maintain ourselves on the defensive and we may fail in that; 
the result may be an enforced peace, and the best we can hope 
for is to prevent invasion long enough to enable us to call our 
latent resources into action. 

Our military thought seems to extend no farther than this; 


4 


we do not seem to realize that in order to win we must at some 
time take the offensive. For us a war really divides itself into 
two stages—first, a defensive stage, which may be more or less 
prolonged and desperate, and second, an offensive stage on soil 


other than our own. 
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It is a mistake to expect that, while fighting on the defen- 
sive, one can easily create an arm capable of taking the offensive. 
The nation that is thrown on the defensive at the beginning of a 
modern struggle will find it daiiy more difficult to change to 
the offensive; the late war in Manchuria is an illustration of this 
fact. Masses which have been hastily levied are incapable of an 
energetic offensive; while they are being prepared the enemy will 
not have been idle, and incidents creating a favorable turning 
point are rare. Theoretically, a mistake of the enemy furnishes 
such an incident, but, in fact, the enemy does not make many 
such mistakes, and if he does make one it must be taken advan- 
tage of at once, and that means trained troops, and not raw ones. 

Further, it is a great mistake to surrender the initiative at 
the beginning of a war; to make war means to attack, and why 
should a nation as great as ours ever consider doing anything 
else? It is seen that we must some time take the offensive— 
why should we not, then, take it at the beginning and reap its 
full benefits ? 

The number of men required for taking the offensive is, 
of course, variable, but it will be a very large number as we may 
easily see if we examine the capabilities and resources of other 
nations. 

They make war on the following theory: “A clashing of 
interests leads to war and for the sake of these interests war 
must aim at the complete subjugation of the enemy. This neces- 
sarily entails the decisive use of all means, intellectual and ma- 
terial alike, tending to subdue the foe, and it is consequently right 
and equitable in time of peace to prepare all available resources 
with a view to the whole being in a state of readiness for war 
whenever the occasion arises. The number of effective fighting 
men is certainly a very important requisite for sucess, numerical 
superiority confers the first right to expect success.’’ (Von der 
Goltz. ) 

The application of this theory has led to the almost uni- 
versal introduction of compulsory service in foreign armies, thus 
changing the character of those armies and practically revolu- 
tionizing the art of war. Their localization system, growing 
more perfect and scientific each year, now extend to every able- 
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bodied man of the nation, thus giving all a personal and patriotic 
interest in the welfare of their armies. 

This will have the effect, in the next war in which such 
nations are engaged, of involving at the very beginning, an enor- 
mous number of enthusiastic and trained soldiers in the struggle. 

In such cases the advantages to us of a localization system 
would be in direct proportion to the development of the system. 
With a partial development we would be able to prevent an in- 
vasion; with a full development we would be on an equal footing 
as regards numbers of trained men and hence in a position to 
assume the offensive at once or whenever a favorable opportunity 
offered. 

LOCALIZATION WOULD FACILITATE MOBILIZATION, 

Such a system of localization would demand the co-operation 
of the civil and military authorities so that the districts could be 
divided in such a manner as to take in complete political divisions 
of the United States. This would make each military district 
independent, like the army of a small country. This district 
would then be required to furnish all the men, horses and sup- 
plies for that part of the army, the highest military and civil 
authorities being more or less independent and with sufficient 
powers to decide and carry out everything necessary. 

It is admitted that in case of a large war our present system 
of central administration would not be able to handle the situ- 
The independence of the several parts of the army and 
the decentralized system of supply would not only lighten the 
whole course of business, but it would particularly simplify the 
bilization of the army for war. It is easier to mobilize a 
small army than a large one; local sentiment would require that 
the mobilized forces be equipped and supplied without the delays 
incident to our present system. That is the natural arrangement 
in a system too large to be governed by one central department. 

LOCALIZATION WOULD FACILITATE CONCENTRATION. 

It will be the policy of any of the powers with whom we 

may go to war, to strike us a quick blow before we can prepare 


to meet the attack, and we will be surprised at the rapidity with 


which they can carry out their policy. 
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The advantage they would gain by such action is very clear. 
The next great wars will probably not be fought to a finish, for 
if one of the contestants can gain a substantial foothold on his 
opponent’s territory and follow this with even small successes at 
arms, the power of commercial relations, money interests, poli- 
tical conditions and many other outside influences will bring 4 
tremendous pressure on the other to conclude the war. 

Strategic conditions have been greatly modified within re- 
cent years; large armies can be moved with greater rapidity and 
supplied with greater ease than was formerly the case. Our 
possible opponents have worked out every detail for taking ad- 
vantage of these conditions and for quickly transporting their 
troops by land and by sea. 

It is doubtful whether, even if we had the men, we would 
be able to concentrate them under present conditions in time 
to meet such a movement. We have no plans for utilizing our 
water transportation, even if we had the shipping, and while 
we vaguely assume that our railroads are equal to the task of 
handling any problem of land transportation, a consideration 
of the question which brings us down to facts and figures shows 
that the movement and supply of large armies is a very slow and 
tedious process. 

Looking at the situation from a military standpoint, we 
must admit that, under present conditions, the advantage is all 
with our opponents. He is ready to transport and supply his 
army, however large, to any place in the world and that he 
could do this while we are still legislating. 

When we consider the terrible strain we would be under 
in raising, equipping, organizing, drilling and transporting a 
sufficient number of men to meet the enemy, it must be evident 
that our present system is a failure. Events take place with such 
great rapidity that there is now no time for making preparations 
after war has been declared. There will be no long marches in 
which to break in the recruits; he must be trained during times 
of peace and when war does come, be transported to the battle 
field and take his place on the firing line. 

With the system of localization assumed, we would be able 
to concentrate as quickly as our enemy, and surprise would be im- 
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possible. Given the men mobilized in their respective districts, 
the points at which they are to be concentrated and the means 


for effecting this concentration, our General Staff should be 
able to solve the problem to the most minute detail. 
LOCALIZATION WOULD GIVE US A BETTER ARMY, 

Our localized army having served as brigades in time of 
peace and at times as divisions in connection with the reserves 
and militia of the district, would be much more efficient than 
an army organized under our present system. 

Higher officers having served in more independent capaci- 
ties and with experience in maneuvering, larger commands would 
be more efficient and more willing to accept responsibilities. 
This system would also offer opportunities in peace for a certain 
selection of those required for higher commands in time of war. 

Staff officers having worked together under field conditions, 
each would know his proper functions in war and there would 
be little difficulty in expanding an efficient and selected staff for 
a war footing. The questions of marching, camping, sanitation, 
orders, supply, ete., would be understood and would be greatly 
simplified because of the increased efficiency of the staff and the 
fact that they would understand each other and their respective 


he same system. As the General under 


these conditions knows his staff and to a great extent has selected 


functions and work on t 


it and has confidence in its members, there would be less friction 
in the official ho-sehold. 

This increased efficiency would extend through all the 
grades. The working of the system in peace will have determ- 
ined the men to be selected for higher commissions. This would 
give us selected men for the subordinate positions and would also 
relieve those in authority who, in time of war, are greatly hamp- 
ered in their legitimate duties by the scramble for commissions 
on the part of politicians. 

The army being closer to the people and the military en- 


thusiasm being greater, we would have more men from whom 


to choose. Instead of enlisting any man who was willing to 
shoulder a rifle, we might select those only who were physically 
fit for the field army, preferably young men; those men having 
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had previous training will know how to preserve their health, 
and will not waste the rations, ammunition and supplies that raw 
recruits would. With system we could get the greatest good 
out of the men we do accept. We can not all fight; a large per- 
centage of the army is otherwise occupied. We require men 
having a special training, such as engineers, signal troops, hos- 
pital troops, train troops, transport troops, bookkeepers, clerks, 
etc.; for the less efficient men without special training there are 
places in guarding railroads and lines of communication, occupy- 
ing conquered territory, conveying sick, wouded and prisoners, 
etc. Any’ one not a cripple can be utilized in some way. By a 
localization system in peace we will have selected and _ listed 
the men for these various duties, and on the outbreak of war 


each one will at once find his level. 
LOCALIZATION SIMPLIFIES RECRUITING. 


Under present conditions we do not know how we would 
raise a large army or how we would keep its ranks full in case 
of war. [very system we have ever tried has proven a failure 
under pressure. Localization would assist in solving this prob- 
lem. ‘The regulars, reserves and militia would first be sent to 
the field army; their places at the depots would then be taken 
by recruits, who would there be trained for the field army by 
retired officers and men or by convalescents. These men could 
be easily recruited because of local interest; the home papers 
would arouse enthusiasm by following the movements of the local 
troops; those at the front would increase this feeling through 
correspondence; there would be rivalry among districts; all these 
elements would influence eligible men to enlist and take their 
training at the rendezvous in the hope that vacancies might 
occur for them in the active army. By this means the regiments 
at the front would be maintained at full war strength, and the 
officers of these troops after having learned their duties through 
experience would not find themselves forced out of the service 
because their commands had become depleted. 
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DISCIPLINE. 
Discipline would be better because through this system the 
men of organizations would be known to each other, each man 
would have friends with him, and no one would want to commit 
any offense the details of which would immediately be known 


at his home and which would lower his standing. 


LOCALIZATION WOULD FACILITATE THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
MANY DETAILS. 

Localization would furnish a basis upon which our General 
Staff could make intelligent calculations. 

They would know how many trained men could be mobilized 
in the United States, and when and where; knowing this they 
could make complete plans of concentration for any contingency. 

The depots in the various districts could be supplied with 
the necessary rations, equipment and summer and winter cloth- 
ing for the troops of that district at war strength. The men, 
animals, wagons, etc., in that district could be listed with a view 
to acquiring them in war; estimates for suitable amounts of 
ammunition, wagons, canvas, shoes, etc., could be prepared and 
arrangements made with manufacturers for keeping these stores 
in stock for quick delivery; railroad time tables and plans for 
operating them could be tabulated; facilities for reproducing 
any maps that might be required is a feature that would then 
probably receive more attention. 

With all these matters disposed of as well as many others of 
like character, our staff would be free to attend merely to the 
execution of details computed on a correct basis. 

LOCALIZATION WOULD STIMULATE OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

It is a notable fact that we have come near failing in all our 
wars through ignorant financiering. 

The principles of emergency financiering seem to be well 
established, the government must rely on taxes, supplemented 
by loans, and it must not impair its credit. The necessity for 
loans is greatest at the outset, while newly levied taxes are being 
brought into a state of productive activity; if the financier can 


sacotnlic!s eee ~ , : : ; 
successfully administer the finances during the industrial transi- 
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tion from peace to war, and establish business firmly on a basis 
of war conditions, he can then extend his taxing system to the 
extent necessary to produce the required revenue. The service 
of loans is only to cover this intermediate period. Sound busi- 
ness principles would then seem to demand that, to avoid any 
danger of financial collapse during this critical period, we should 
have a system that would make borrowing unnecessary at any 
time. 

There should be a war fund created for war purposes only, 
to be kept as a cash reserve and immediately available in the dis- 
cretion of the president. 

If our people can ever be aroused to the extent of adopt- 
ing a system of localization this feature will certainly receive the 
attention it deserves. 

DISADVANTAGES OF LOCALIZATION. 


Localization would furnish an opportunity for organization 
among the members of the commands, and open the way for a 
greater political influence in the army. 

An effort to enforce strict discipline, for instance, might 
produce “round robins,’” unfavorable newspaper criticism and 
political interference to such an extent as to force commanding 
officers to unwise action and seriously interfere with dicipline 
and with military operations. 

The politician of a district might have influence enough to 
interfere with the War Department plans for concentration. 
Some might want the troops left in the district, especially those 
along our coast line; while those in the interior might insist that 
each be the first sent to the front. 

I prefer to believe, however, that we have men strong 
enough to deal with all these propositions, and do not consider 
them as serious disadvantages of the system. 

There are other points in this connection which, however, 
are rather arguments against the system than disadvantages 
from a military standpoint. It might be said that localization 
would be a menace to liberty in placing so much power in the 
hands of the military; that it would revive sectionalism; that it 
would be an added and unseen expenditure. These arguments 
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would soon answer themselves in war. The only real disad- 
vantage is the possibility of an increased political influence. 

In the year 1777, during the Revolution, Congress recom- 
mended the adoption of a localization system, or rather a ter- 
ritorial system. It is most interesting to speculate upon the 
probable result had the states followed this recommendation or 
had Congress been strong enough to enforce it. 

It is safe to assume that the Revolution would not have 
lasted seven years, and that in that war it would not have been 
necessary to call out 400.000 men to drive 20,000 British regulars 
from our soil. Neither could 5,000 of these same soldiers have 
successfully invaded our country and destroyed our Capital as 
was done in the war of 1812. 

If we had possessed trained men in the Florida War we 
might have driven 1,200 Indians out of a swamp—a feat which 
60.000 men, from first to last, tried vainly for seven years to 
accomplish. 

With a localization system General Scott would not have 
found it necessary to suspend a successful campaign and wait for 
months in a hostile country for reinforcements; the Civil War 
might have ended with the First Bull Run. 

The advantage of a comprehensive system of localization 
in these instances can not be estimated; it would have avoided 
many long years of war with their resulting loss of life and in- 
crease in national debt. 

The absence of such has undoubtedly retarded our national 
development in many ways, but for which we might at this day 
be a nation, powerful in a military way, with every man a 
trained soldier, and our dominion extending from pole to pole. 

It requires a considerable degree of optimism to believe that 
we will ever have in our country such a localization system as 
has been assumed; but evolution is only possible through the 
establishment of a high standard for our endeavors, and a 
recognition of how far we fall short of the standard that the 
reality of war demands. 


“Half measures do more harm than good, and it will not be 
those nations which will survive in the ‘great world struggle’ 
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for existence which seeks only for a harmonious development 
of all their liivng forces, rather than those which devote them- 
selves with a single mind to the evolution of the utmost fight- 
ing’ power.” 

“The palm of success beckons across the field of destiny to 
the race which strives towards the highest, and has made the 
greatest sacrifices and dared the most to deserve it.” 











FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS: A COURSE FOR 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


By Captain HOWARD R. HICKOK, Firreenru CAVALRY. 


( RDERS of the War Department require that non-com- 
2 missioned officers shall be instructed in minor tactics— 
an essential part of the soldier’s training. In this Department 
(Department of the Missouri), orders require instruction in 
Field Service Regulations, a text including within its covers the 
general principles of security and information as well as much 
other important matter. In accord with the Department orders, 
the post and squadron commanders have designated the scope of 
the instruction in this subject. The troop commander was al- 
lowed discretion as to the manner in which this instruction 
should be imparted. 

The portions of the text taken were: 

Paragraphs 55-8, Messages. 

Article III, Information. 

Article IV, Security. 

Article V, Marches. 

Article IX, paragraphs 426-40, Entraining and Detrain- 
ing, and paragraphs 558-91, Convoys. 

Article XII, The Laws of War. 

Towards the end of the month, the squadron commander 
held a quiz examination in the subject. 

It will be seen by reference to the portions of the text 
named that much of the subject taken was not minor tactics. 
Some of it, also, is of such a nature that non-commissioned offi- 
cers will never have occasion to personally use or apply. 

In addition to the paragraphs and articles named, the various 
rules pertaining to the construction of messages were collated and 
each non-commissioned officer was given a copy. 


Field Service Regulations are a collection of condensed 
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abstract principles. To learn them bodily by memory is a mental 
gymnastic of doubtful utility. To learn them by applying the 
principles involved to concrete cases is practical and serves to 
fix in the mind the principles concerned in a way that causes them 
to be retained much longer and in a form that is available for 
instant and constant use. This is called the applied or applicat- 
ory method of instruction. Its utility reaches into almost every 
branch of instruction and is a great aid in the instruction of non- 
commissioned officers. This method was followed in the course 
in Field Service Regulations in this troop (E, 15th Cavalry). 

Orders of higher authority set aside one month for this sub- 
ject and prescribe that recitations shall be held three times 
weekly and be of one hour duration. This has been interpreted 
to prescribe the minimum time that shall be devoted to instruc- 
tion and not to restrict the activities of the troop commander 
who is disposed to accomplish more. Based upon that interpreta- 
tion, my non-commissioned officers were assembled five times a 
weck and the session was made as long as necessary, an hour 
being the minimum. Taking out such days as pay day, muster, 
the day set aside for the examination, two days in reading the 
Laws of War, and three days in a quiz review of the text pre- 
paratory to the squadron commander’s examination, only four- 
teen days were left for the practical part of the course. 

I had previously had two weeks’ daily instruction in map 
reading. This is not prescribed in orders from above and, conse- 
quently, time had to be found somewhere when it could be run 
in. A course in map reading is an essential part of the non- 
commissioned officers’ training for field work and is an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to a course in map problems. 

The practical part of the course in Field Service Regula- 
tions as carried out in the troop consisted of ten map problems, 
one problem on entraining and detraining, and three tactical 
rides. These problems are as follows: 

(See map of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and vicinity, page 
156, Cavalry Journal, July, 1907.) 
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PROBLEM No. l. 
General Situation. 

A Blue force has arrived in Fort Leavenworth from the 
south. A Red force is approaching Fort Leavenworth from the 
north and west. 

The country is friendly to the Blues. 

Special Situation. 

The commanding officer orders you to take a patrol and to 
reconnoiter for the enemy towards Kickapoo. It is now 10:00 
A. M. 

REQUIRED. 


1. How many men besides yourself do you think you will 


2, On one of the men designated for your patrol you 
notice a strong odor of liquor. Another man is woefully 
stupid. One of the horses of the patrol is a black and white 
pinto. Another horse is one that you know neighs a good deal 
when it has to travel alone. Do you take any action in these four 
cases, and, if so, what do you do? 

3. What should be your personal equipment as a patrol 
leader? 

4. What, in general, should be the equipment of your 
patrol, full pack or light marching order? 

5. Are the orders given you as above stated “take a 
patrol and reconnoiter for the enemy towards Kickapoo” suffi- 
cient? If you need more instructions than that, what should 
they tell vou in a general way? 

6. State the different signals you will require your patrol 


to use. 


PROBLEM NO. 2 
(Continuation of Problem No. 1.) 
REQUIRED. 


1. What information and instructions do you give to your 


patrol before starting out? 
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2. Assuming that your patrol was composed of yourself 
and 4 men, draw a diagram showing the dispositions you would 
make of your patrol while marching (1) through the woods 
and (2) through open country. Indicate the distances between 
the various men and indicate your own position in the patrol. 

3. In all the various formations of your patrol what 
should always be provided for? 

4. What route will you take to Kickapoo, or do you in- 
tend to go there? 


’ 


5. As you go past point “5” you pass a cossack post be- 
longing to your command. What do you do then? 

6. What gaits do you take? 

7. Assuming that you took the road past Prison Cemetery, 
what would you do when you arrived at the road fork just 
west of there? 

8. Will you go to Hancock Hill? If so, how do you dis- 
pose your patrol when you arrive there and what do you yourself 
do? 


PROBLEM NO. 3. 
(Continuation of previous problems.) 
REQUIRED. 

1. As you arrived at the road fork west of Prison Ceme- 
tery, you caught sight of 2 Red troopers who hastily turned their 
horses about and galloped up the road towards 15. What do 
you do? If you think you should write a message, write it out. 

2. Waving arrived at Hancock Hill, this is what you see: 
3 Red troopers riding south on the 15-F road and they are 
now nearlv at the M. Kern house. On the 17-H road you see 
3 or 4 mounted men moving south of the Burns house while be- 
tween the Taylor house and 17 you can see a thin cloud of dust 
rising above the trees. What do you do now? If you think 
you should send a message, write it out. 

3. What do you next intend to do? If you are going to 
move out, indicate your route. 
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PROBLEM NO, 4. 
(Continuation of previous problems.) 
Situation, 

Assuming that you have arrived at Crook Point, you ob- 
serve the following: 

A body of dismounted men is marching east on the 51-43 
road. First there are about 8 men. These are followed at 
about 300 yards by a small body in close order which are 40 
seconds in passing point 49. They turn south at 43 and march to . 
23, where some men move out to the right and left and 8 of them 
go to the M. Aaron house. After these troops passed 49 it was 
41% minutes before the next arrived there. Then men march 
past for 2 minutes in apparently 3 well marked divisions. Then 
follow some kind of vehicles that look as if they might be guns 
or caissons that take 3 minutes to pass, and after that dismounted 
men march past for 6 minutes. All these troops, except the part 
that marched to 23, turned south into the field at the Spicer 
house and apparently are pitching shelter tents. 

It is now 12:00 o’clock noon. 

REQUIRED. 

1, What are your conclusions as to what you have just 
seen? 

2. How many men have you seen and into what are they 


probably organized: 
. , le ais 
3. If you conclude to send a message, write it out and indi- 





cate the route the man will take in carrying it back. 


4. What do you intend to do now? 


PROBLEM NO. 5, 


(Continuation of previous problems.) 
Situation, 
You remain in observation at Crook Point until 3 :00 o’clock 
P. M., and see nothing new. You then start back to your camp. 
Up to that time you have seen nothing of the cavalry that you 


observed from Hancock Hill. 
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REQUIRED. 

1.. Assuming that you sent a message each time you dis- 
covered something new about the enemy, as stated in the pre- 
vious problems, how many men have you left now? 

2. What route do you take back to your camp? 

3. What gait will you take? 

4. Assuming that you started out via 21-19-17, after 
turning east at 19 you suddenly encountered 3 Red troopers. 
What do you do? 

5. When you arrive back in camp, what do you do? 


PROBLEM NO. 6. 
Ist Part. 

Situation: Your regiment arrived last night from the 
north and camped on West End Parade. It starts out this 
morning to march toward Kansas City, Kansas. This troop has 
been designated as advance guard, with orders to march by 8-70- 
Prison Hill—7th Street—Soldiers’ Home. 

REQUIRED. 

1. How would you dispose the advance guard? 

2. By what names are the different parts called ? 

3. What distance and intervals would you have between 
the different parts? 

4. What should the right flankers do when they reach 
points D and E? 

5. When the point arrives at Corral Creek you find the 
bridge there broken and no place where you can cross between 
Hancock and Grant Avenues. What would you do? 

6. As your point passes 72 it receives half a dozen shots 
from Prison Hill. What do you do? 

7. When the point reaches Prison Hill, where should the 
tail of the advance guard be? 
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2d Part. 

8. You are in command of a platoon of your troop that 
has been attached to an infantry advance guard marching over 
the same route as above given. What duty should your platoon 
be given? 

9. Suppose you were in command of a small advance 
guard—a squad or a platoon—marching via Rock Island Bridge 
towards Beverly. Would you have out flankers in going through 
the Timber Reserve and, if so, where would they march? 


PROBLEM NO. 7. 


1st Part. 
Situation: Your squadron is retreating via the route 64- 
Atchison Cross—Frenchman—Kickapoo. The enemy in 


superior force is following. Your troop has been designated as 
rear guard. 
REQUIRED. 

1. What are the different sub-divisions of the rear guard 
called? 

2. Indicate the strength of any flanking groups that 
should be sent out. 

What routes should these groups be instructed to follow? 
3. On the supposition that the retreat is made without in- 
terference from the enemy, indicate the proper location for the 
different parts of the rear guard when its leading element has 
arrived at Frenchman. 


4. Assume that the rear guard was halted at Atchison 
Cross for the purpose of delaying the enemy advancing from 
the direction of 64. 

(a) Where should the lead horses be held? 

(b) How long would you remain in position before 
Mounting and retreating? 
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(c) Would you delay the enemy as he goes through the 
woods on Government Hill and, if so, how? 
(d) Where would you make your next stand? 
2d Part. 

Situation: Your platoon has been assigned to an infantry 
and rear guard retreating over the same ground as in Ist part. 
REQUIRED. 

1. What part of the rear guard would your platoon consti- 
tute, What would it be called? 

2. At what distance would you follow the infantry? 

3. Indicate where the cavalry should be when the infantry 
of the rear guard passes Frenchman? 

4. You have received orders to destroy the bridge at 
Frenchman as soon as your last man is over. How do you do 
it? 


PROBLEM NO. 8. 
Situation, 

The enemy is understood to be near Kansas City, Kansas. 
Your troop has arrived in Fort Leavenworth from the north and 
at 3:00 P. M. bivouacs west of Merritt Lake. You have been 
directed to establish the outpost. 


REQUIRED, 


1. How many non-commissioned officers and privates will 
you need for the outpost? 

2. Where will the several posts be placed and what kind 
of posts will you use—cossack posts, sentry posts, single or 
double vedette posts, et cetera— 

(a) in daytime? 

(b) at night? 

3. Will you send out any patrols and, if so, where— 
(a) in daytime? 

(b) at night? 
4. When do you make your first round of the outpost? 






i 
‘ 
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5. Do you visit the outpost at night and, if so, how many 
men do you take with you? 
6. How long will your sentinels remain on post? 


7. What do you do with the horses of the outpost? 


PROBLEM NO. 9, 
Situation. 

The enemy is reported to be at Atchison. A large force, 
to which your troop is attached, comes from the south and 
camps at Fort Leavenworth. The commander orders a battalion 
of infantry and your platoon of cavalry to form the outposts 
on the line Missouri River at Salt Creek Hill—Sheridan’s Drive 
—Southwest Hill. 

REQUIRED. 

1. Infantry sentinels are posted on Millwood Road near 
the Kern house, on Hancock Hill, Bell Point, Wagner Point, at 
G, and 300 yards northwest of 16. What is this line called? 

2. One company is posted on the road in the edge of the 
woods just east of the Kern house; two companies are posted 
on the east crest of Bell Point; one company is on Atchison 
Hill. 

(a) What is each of these bodies called? 

(b) What is the name of the line occupied by these com- 
panies? 

3. Your platoon of cavalry has been ordered to observe 
Atchison Pike and Millwood Road. 

(a) What is the general name given to cavalry used this 
way with the outpost? 

(b) Where would you post the main body of your platoon? 

(c) What sentinels would you post and where? 

(d) What patrols would you send out? 

(e) Where would you yourself take post? 


4. Where do you think your platoon should be posted at 
night and why? 
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5. At night a squad of men under an officer is sent from 
the company on Atchison Hill to take post at Frenchman to guard 
the bridge there. What is such a post called? 


PROBLEM No. 10. 


Situation. 
Your squadron has been in garrison all winter and has had 
one hour daily mounted drill. Your troop receives orders to 
march to Fort Riley, Kansas, 150 miles. 


REQUIRED. 


1. How long should the first march or two be? 

2. Towards the end of the trip how many miles per day 
should the troop be able to march without injury to the horses? 

3. In what formation or kind of column should the troop 
march? 

4. Your troop marches by E-H-Atchison Pike-I-O-P-S-to 
Easton. 

(a) When or where would the troop make its first halt? 

(b) After that, how often should the halts be made and 
how long should they be? 

(c) What gaits would you use? 

(d) How long will it take the troop to reach Easton? 

(e) If the wagons start at the same time the troop does, 
how long will it take them to reach Easton? 

Weather conditions: ‘Temperature 45°. Roads dry. 


PROBLEM NO. 11. 
Your troop, 65 men, has been ordered to change station by 
rail from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 
The troop has 25,000 pounds heavy baggage, for which one 
box car is necessary. 
The troop will take 60 horses with it. Each stock car will 
hold 18 horses. 
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The box lockers and rations will not half fill a baggage car. 

Each tourist sleeper has fourteen sections. 3 men are as- 
signed to each section. 

The trip will occupy the greater part of 2 days. 

REQUIRED. 

1. How many cars of each kind will be required? 

2. Who arranges with the railroad to supply them? 

3. Should the cars be inspected before their acceptance 
and by whom? 

4. What must be especially looked for in stock cars and 
what must be done to them before loading? 

5. What should be looked for in the passenger cars? 

6. With what should the train be equipped? 


7. Where and how should the horse equipments be car- 


8. In what order are the property, men and horses loaded? 

9. How much forage per animal, and the total amount for 
all of them, should be taken and where would it be carried? 
Should the horses be fed the entire hay and grain allowance? 

10. What arrangements should be made for watering the 
horses both before starting and while en route? 

11. How long should it take the troop to entrain? 

12. If possible to so arrange the schedule, what is the best 
time of day for the troop to arrive at its destination ? 


13. In what order will the troop detrain and unload? 


The problem for each day was given out at the preceding 
conference. The problems were solved by the members before 
the next meeting. While they were making their solutions, dis- 
cussion among them was freely permitted. The paragraphs in 
the text pertaining to the problem given out were indicated ; but, 
for the solution of the problem, no memorizing of the text was 
required. This is an essential feature of the applied method of 
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instruction. Principles are the things to be impressed upon the 
mind and not the mere words of the book. 

For the daily conference, a large scale map, 12 inches=1 
mile, was provided. This was spread out, the class gathered 
around it, and all dispositions, operations, et cetera, were dis- 
cussed directly from the map. In the course of the conference 
many other situations, illustrating the principles of the text, were 
introduced and decisions thereon were required. 

The first five problems made one continuous problem on 
patrolling. These were followed by a ride (called a tactical 
ride, because the tactics of the situation and dispositions are 
there discussed and illustrated) over the route on which the 
problem was laid out. The various members were given the op- 
portunity to lead the patrol. Errors of leadership, as well as 
correctness of dispositions, were poinied out. The various points 
touched on in the problems were also discussed on the ground 
and the limitations of the map and of vision were indicated. 
Advantage was also taken on the rides to do a little map read- 
ing on the ground. 

The problems in advance and rear guards and the two in 
outposts were similarly discussed in conference, followed by 
tactical rides. All told, three tactical rides were held. With 
more time available, more problems and rides could be held, giv- 
ing a varied application of principles. Problems and rides of 
this character have their greatest application as a preparation 
for the practical work of the field training season. It is true 
that the matter of map problems and tactical rides may be over- 
done, though the chances are that the instructor will himself grow 
tired and close the course before that point is reached. 

The little course here laid out and followed is not perfect; 
far from it. But, it is an illustration of one of the means within 
reach of the troop commander whereby he can impart some 
tactical instruction to his men. The interest taken by the non- 
commissioned officers was keen. The principles were strongly 
impressed on them and the application thereof is now made with 
a facility not otherwise obtainable in half the time or effort. 
The matters taught are not of the nature of a higher education 
that is beyond the scope of that necessary for non-commissioned 
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officers to know, nor are they beyond the comprehension of these 
mien. 
COMMENTS. 

Apropos of this subject of instruction of non-commissioned 
officers are the following extracts from General von Bernhard1’s 
“Cavalry in Future Wars”: 

“As concerns the education of the squadron, this must be 
rooted from the very beginning in modern conditions, which 
in the first place demand the development in the man of the great- 
est possible individuality. War requires this, as well as the gift 
of grasp and resolution even in difficult situations, from every 
cavalry soldier, from the highest to the lowest. The exercise, 
however, of such qualities can only be demanded from men who 
bring with them at least a certain degree of comprehension for 
the nature of war, and it is therefore of the utmost importance 
than this comprehension should be developed by suitable instruc- 
tion. This is often sinned against, because sufficient attentior 
is not paid to such instruction, and also because we still work on 
out-of-date lines and without any well-defined principles. In my 
opinion the recruit must not be overwhelmed with a whole mass 
of thoroughly unpractical knowledge. 

“In this period of education one must limit the scope to only 
the most important and necessary matters, but teach these so 
that the men understand them clearly and thoroughly. 

“In the later years one can build out systematically on this 
foundation. Thus I consider it quite unnecessary to harass the 
recruit with long-winded explanations of the military virtues— 
loyalty, obedience and courage—or with long lists of different 
salutes to be given, the recipients of which never come within 
his ken. It is quite superfluous to teach them the different parts 
of the lock of the carbine and their mutual interaction, all about 
stable duty and guard mounting. Even the theoretical instruc- 
tion about the organization of the army, treatment of sore backs, 
horse sickness, etc., can be reduced to much smaller dimensions 
than at present. 

“Stable work and guard duties, and so forth, a man learns 
much quicker and better from daily practice. On the other hand, 
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the time gained by curtailing these matters must be used most 
zealously to teach him what he absolutely must know for war. 
That is to say, the simplest principles of Field Service, the 
composition of mixed detacliments, practical shooting, and the 
exterior treatment of the carbine. The instruction in Field 
Service, which interests us here the most, can, for the recruits, 
be kept down to very narrow limits. The principles to be ob- 
served in placing pickets, vedettes, etc., he can very well do with- 
out. On the other hand, he must know thoroughly those things 
which he will have to do himself—his duty on patrols, or as 
bearer of a message, or orderly, also the general connection 
of the military conditions amongst which he will have to move 
or to notice amongst the enemy, such as organization of the 
troops, arrangement of the outposts, relation of the commands, 
plan and appearance of entrenchments, shelter trenches, gun 
epaulments, cover, etc.* 

“He must know, too, that if taken a prisoner, he must give 
no correct answers as to anything concerning his own army. 

“It is quite possible to awaken the intellectual faculties of 
the man and to develop them even within these narrow limits, 
for the more tersely the facts are stated, and the more thorough 
the instructions, the more is his thinking power stimulated, 
wliereas a mass of material to be absorbed merely confuses him. 
This intellectual pressure of the instructor must not, of course, 
be limited solely to the lesson hour, but he must seize every pos- 
sible opportunity to assert his influence. Especial attention is to 
be directed to habituate the men to carry in their minds verbal 
messages for a considerable period, and then to repeat them 
clearly and concisely. It is of great assistance to the intellectual 
development of the men if they are compelled always to express 
themselves in grammatically complete sentences, instead of in 
broken phrases; but I should consider it as a serious error to 
attempt to teach the recruit the neighborhood of the garrison, 
both on the map and on the ground. For in this way one de- 
prives the man of one of his few opportunities which occur to 
him during his whole service of learning to find his way in the 


*Instruction with models helps the man the quickest; it is very difficult 
for the recruit to form a mental picture of military things. 
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unknown country, and thus to develop the instinct of finding his 


way, which requires considerable practice. 

“That this faculty is one of the most important in war-time 
for every cavalry soldier can hardly be open to doubt. From 
this same point of view I must enter a protest against the absurd 


misuse of maps in peace-time. Of course, the men, and particu- 
larly the patrol leaders, must understand how to read a map and 
find their way by it, and all non-commissioned officers and men 
out of their first year’s service must be trained in so doing, but 
it is altogether impractical, and therefore a bad preparation for 
war, if in the interests of better maneuvers result maps are 
issued in uncounted numbers even on the larger scales, so that not 
only every patrol leader, but every orderly, can obtain one for a 
couple of pence. In war, and particularly in an enemy’s country, 
such extravagance in their issue is obviously out of the question. 

“The education of the non-commissioned officers must also 
be systematically set in hand. They should be divided, accord- 
ing to their intelligence and performances, in different groups— 
two will generally suffice—and the abler men should not only 
receive instruction for the higher branches of their duties, but 
must also be rationally taught how to teach others. The non- 
commissioned officers’ school must also receive thorough atten- 
tion; if it is not conducted seriously, it involves a scandalous 
waste of time, but if the men receive a really earnest and stimu- 
lating instruction, it helps most materially in their intellectual 
development, and thus reacts most favorably on their military 
capacity. 

‘As concerns the practical exercises of the squadron, these 
must, as far as possible, cut themselves free from the spirit of 
minor tactics, and work as directly as they can towards the re- 
quirements of war on a great scale. The destruction of railways 
and bridges, service on requisitioning duties, etc., must naturally 
continue to practiced though in spirit they belong to 
minor tactics, they are also required in great wars. But, 
above all, one must break with the old one-sided schemes of out- 
post squadron—officers and non-commissioned officers, post and 
vede.tes—and the whole subject must be treated on wider lines 
more in accordance with the changing requirements of active 
service. The different purposes for which localities are held 
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and utilized in different manners, the use of woods, and waves 
of the ground, must all be drawn most thoroughly into the scope 
of the exercises; and whilst still at squadron work the man must 
be made clearly to understand the difference between mixed 
outposts and those of Independent Cavalry, and the chief im- 
portance of their whole training in this branch of their duty must 
be laid on the latter, which is even nowadays not yet sufficiently 
the case. Further, there must be thorough training in duties of 
security and reconnoitering at night, and in particular of the 
defense of cantonments against nocturnal attacks. 

“In general, it must clearly be understood that all squadron 
training can only be elementary, and hence must be regarded as 
a stepping-stone towards the whole field-service training. Where 
this is left altogether to the squadrons, the men never have the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the conditions of time 
and space which limit their action when in large bodies. Con- 
tinuous exercises also, always in the same units, leads only too 
easily to empty repetition and many misunderstandings. The 
Squadron Field Service training must, therefore, be limited in 
time, and as soon as it is completed it must be continued in the 
regiment, and where the conditions at all allow—i. e., where 
the garrisons are not too far apart—it might culminate in brig- 
ade work.” 





THE OUTBREAK OF SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
BY H. W. SPOONER.* 


a” OUTBREAK occurred in September, 1879, at the 
vi White River Agency, in Colorado, which was brought 
about by local causes. 

The Agent wished the Utes to cultivate the soil, and, as 
they would not labor, an issue was soon raised between them, 
which culminated in an open rupture when the Agent attempted 
to plow a piece of land which they desired to preserve for graz- 
ing purposes. The Agent then asked for military assistance, and 
Major Thornburgh, of the 4th Infantry, who was commanding 
Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming, was instructed to proceed to the 
it 


Agency with a sufficient force and restore order. When 


came to the knowledge of the Utes that troops were marching 
towards the Agency, they became greatly excited and threatened 
to attack the soldiers if they crossed the boundary line of the 
reservation. 

On the 19th of September, Captain Payne, with Companies 
“D” and “F,” 5th U. S. Cavalry, moved by rail from Fort 
D. A. Russell, to Fort Fred Steele and joined Captain Lawson’s 
company of the 3rd U. S. Cavalry, and Lieutenant Price, who 
commanded a company of the 4th U. S. Infantry, and on the 
21st, the troops, under Major Thornburgh, set out for the 
Agency. The infantry company was detached at Fortification 
Creek and encamped to await further orders. The command, 
now reduced to six officers and one hundred and fifty-five enlisted 
men, then marched southward to Deer Creek and encamped on 


the 28th. 


*As will be seen from the “Military Note” from Captain Roberts, 
Adjutant Seventh Cavalry, which appears in this number of THE JouRNAL, 
this article was written by a former First Sergeant of Troop E, Fifth 


Cavalry. 
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A number of the Ute chiefs visited Major Thornburgh at 
the camps at Bear River and Williams Fork and were informed 
that he was going to the Agency for the sole purpose of restor- 
ing order and that they had nothing to fear from the presence 
of the soldiers. Although the chiefs were dissatisfied and ob- 
jected to the presence of any troops at their Agency, they ac- 
cepted presents from the officers and departed with protestations 
of friendship. 

The march was resumed on the 29th, and about 10 o’clock 
a. m., the command arrived at Milk Creek, about twenty miles 
north of the Agency. At this place, Captains Payne and Lawson, 
with their companies, turned off the road, taking a trail that led 
to the left, while Company “D,” under Lieutenant Paddock, re- 
mained with the wagon train, which was about one mile to the 
rear. There was no serious apprehension of an attack, but it 
was deemed prudent to advance with caution, as the command 
was approaching a deep canon through which the wagons must 
pass. Lieutenant Cherry was in the advance with a small 


escort, and, while passing over some high ground, discovered 


I 
the Indians lying in ambush along the ridges that commanded 


the road. With a quick perception of the situation, he turned 
and: warned the companies, and the men were at once dis- 
mounted and deployed as skirmishers. Major Thornburgh and 
Lieutenant Cherry then rode forward and attempted to com- 
municate with the Utes, but they refused to talk and at once 


opened a rapid and gallis 


gi fire upon the troops. It was soon 


1g 
apparent that the exposed position of the troops in the face 
of an enemy well armed and in superior force (10 to 1) was 
untenable, and the men were directed to retire slowly and effect 
a junction with Company “D,” which was protecting the wagon 
train. The men retired in excellent order, and the enemy, having 
been foiled in their purpose to ambuscade the command, moved 
around the left flank beyond carbine range and concentrated on 
a knoll to the left of and commanding the line of retreat, for 
the purpose of cutting off the companies from the wagon train, 
which had begun to park on the right bank of Milk Creek. 
Captain Payne, with a part of his company, charged the knoll 
and dispersed the enemy, and then retired to the train and 
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adopted measures for its defense. Major Thornburgh started 
for the train just as Captain Payne made the charge, and 
was shot and instantly killed after crossing the creek and within 
five hundred yards of the wagons. 

The command then devolved upon Captain Payne. The 
train was parked about two hundred yards from the water. The 
wagons formed the north side of a corral, elliptical in shape, 
its long axis running east and west. The south side was exposed 
to the enemy, who massed in the ravines along the stream and 
upon the heights and made a determined effort to capture and 
destroy the train before the wagons could be placed in a position 
for defence. A number of wounded animals were led out to 
the exposed space and shot down, thus making a continuous line 
of defense and affording a cover for the sharpshooters. The 
bedding, boxes and sacks of grain and flour were then taken from 
the wagons and used for breastworks, and in a short time the 
train was in as good a state of defense as the means at hand 
would permit. 


In the meantime, Captain Lawson and Lieut Cherry, by 
their suprerb fighting, had held the enemy in check until this much 
had been accomplished, when they entered the corral, bringing 
all the wounded with them. The enemv having been defeated 
in their efforts to prevent the concentration of the command 
and the parking of the train, tok advantage of a high wind and 


set fire to the tall grass and sage-brush down the creek. An 


agency supply train was encamped within seventy-five yards of 


the corral ard commanded the approach to the water, and Captain 
Payne, fearing that under cover of the smoke the enemy might 
make a lodgment in the train, ordered the grass on the north side 
to be fired, and in a short time the train was in flames. The fire 
which had been started down the creek now approached with 
great rapidity and threatened to destroy the exposed part of the 
corral. The officers and men, at this critical moment, when the 
enemy made their most furious attack, displaved great courage. 
Several lives were lost and a number of the men were wounded, 
but the flames were extinguished and the enemy was again re- 


pulsed. 
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From this time. 3:00 p. m., until midnight, the enemy kept 
sharpshooters at work, and three-fourths of the animals were 
killed, or so severely wounded that they were killed by the troop- 
ers. At dark, the enemy charged the corral and delivered volley 
after volley. They finally retired with a loss of several warriors, 
who were seen to fall from their ponies. During the night, the 
dead animals were dragged beyond the corral, a full supply of 
water for twenty-four hours was secured, Dr. Grimes (wounded) 
cared for the wounded, and by daybreak the corral was in a good 
condition for defense. Captain Payne, twice wounded, pre- 
pared his dispatches, and at midnight started couriers to Rawlins, 
where they arrived on the 30th, when news of the disaster first 
reached the country. 

During the 30th, the enemy kept up an almost incessant fire, 
and killed all the animals except fourteen mules. They withdrew 
at midnight and renewed the attack at daybreak. On the morn- 
ing of the 2nd of October, Captain Dodge, with Lieutenant 
Hughes, thirty-five men of Company “D,” 9th U. S. Cavalry, 
and four citizens, rode into the besieged camp after a forced 
march of twenty-three hours. At Hayden’s, on Bear River, a 
courier informed Captain Dodge of the disaster, and he never 
drew rein until he rode into the corral just at daybreak. Before 
dark, thirty-eight of his horses were killed and the others were 
wounded. 

Meanwhile, a movement of troops, such as had never been 
witnessed in the Department of the Platte—if, indeed, in any de- 
partment—was in progress. The troops fairly leaped to the 
emergency, and, moving from all points with the utmost dis- 
patch, rapidly concentrated at Rawlings, where Colonel Merritt 
arrived at half-past five o’clock, a. m., on the 2nd of October, 
with Companies “A,” “B,” “T’ and “M,” of the 5th Cavalry, 
and at eleven o'clock, a. m., of the same day he began, with two 
squadrons of cavalry and five companies of infantry, what has 
been appropriately named ‘a lightning march” of one hundred 
and seventy miles to Milk Creek, where he arrived at half-past 
five, a. m., of the 5th of October, and raised the siege and dis- 
persed the enemy, who retreated through the canon towards the 
Agency. 
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Companies “D” and “F,” 5th Cavalry, had eight men killed, 
two officers (Captain Payne and Lieutenant Paddock) and fifteen 
men wounded, and one hundred and ten horses killed. 

Captain Lawson, of the 3rd Cavalry, had one man killed and 
seventeen men wounded, and nearly all his horses were killed. 
The wagon master and four civilian employees were killed, as 
were nearly all the train mules. 

The commands encamped at Milk Creek until the 10th 
(other troops arriving daily, among the number “H” of the 5th 
Cavalry) when Companies “D” and “F,” with Captains Lawson 
and Dodge’s companies, moved by easy marches to Rawlins, 
whence, after a brief delay, they were moved by rail to their 
respective stations. 

This, Mr. Wallace, is an exact account of the fight and re- 
lief at Milk Creek. I could give you a very lengthy description 
of several personal experiences, etc., and name several of the 
officers and men who displayed much coolness and bravery, but I 
believe the foregoing facts cover the ground. 

The exact reason, as given to the writer, why the Utes ob- 
jected to the plow turning up the particular stretch of ground 
indicated by the Agent (Meeker) to be worked, was because it 
was the parade ground (so to speak) before the village, and the 
only open and level space left for the Indians to hold their dances, 
run their horses, etc., etc. (so said “Ute John”), and although 
the Indians told Meeker he had no right to take that ground for 
planting, and gave their reasons, he was so pig-headed he would 
have his way. plhe Utes told him that if he plowed that ground 
they would put the log-cha:n, or plow-chain, around his neck 
and plow the ground with him (they did so afterward, and pretty 
thoroughly tog), still he was determined to have his way, and 
he plowed the ground. 

Although I lost many good comrades in the fight, still I 
cannot believe the Utes altogether to blame for their loss; but 


Meeker is beyond blame, for all at the Agency, fourteen in all, 


with the exception of the women, were killed. 
Of subsequent events in the uprising, if you wish, I will at 


some future time give vou more details. 





WIRELESS FOR THE CAVALRY. 


By First Liturenant H. C. TATUM, SiGna. Corps. 


U NDER the title, “Wireless for the Cavalry,” the March 


number of the Cavalry Journal contains an interesting de- 


scription of a portable wireless apparatus which for some time 
has been undergoing tests at the Army Signal School with a 


view to its use for field service. 

This article brings to the front a subject of special impor- 
tance to the cavalry, and it may be of interest to note that the 
portable wireless sets referred to have recently been so modified 
that the entire apparatus can now be carried by pack animals 
instead of light spring wagons as described in the article. 

The wireless pack outfit is identical in equipment and elec- 
trical efficiency with the portable sets. The same power units 
and instruments are used. With this equipment ranges from 25 
to 30 miles have been attained under all ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. The fact that the apparatus is carried on pack mules 
instead of wagons does not affect the efficiency of the set nor 
its practical utility for field service. 

The principal elements of the wireless pack outfit as now 
provided are as follows: 

First: The instrument units. These units consist of the 
usual wireless apparatus, namely, transformer, leyden tube con- 
densers, receiving condensers, interrupter, spark gap, linking 
coil, key, tuning coil, telephone receivers and accessories. These 
instruments are packed in two suitable chests, each measuring 
21x13x12 inches. 

Second: The mast units. These units are the mast, an- 
tenna and counterpoise. The mast consists of ten sections of 
hollow spruce, each 5!%4 feet long. Four of the sections are 
2% inches in diameter and six are 234 inches in diameter. Each 


section is fitted at one end with a metal joint tube, over which 
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the socket end of the succeeding section.is placed in putting up 
the mast. Seven joints of the mast (four large and three small 
diameter joints) are ordinarily used. The three extra sections 
are carried to provide for accidents or to increase the height of 
mast when necessary. 

For the antenna, four phosphor bronze wires are used, each 
about 90 feet long and made up of several strands plaited to- 
gether. These wires, together with the lead of the same ma- 
terial, about 50 feet long, are run from an insulator which fits 
on the top of the mast. For packing, each antenna wire is wound 
on a light wire reel, and, with the insulator and four antenna 
pins, is placed in a canvas bag measuring 8x16x24 inches. 

The counterpoise consists of four pieces of cable core 
(seven-strand No. 20 copper wire, rubber insulated), each about 
90 feet long. These wires, and a short lead, are soldered to- 
gether at the inner end. For packing, the counterpoise wires are 
coiled separately to the center lead, secured with a thong, and, 
with the tools, are placed in a canvas bag of the same dimen- 
sions as the antenna bag. 

Third: The power units. These units are a 20-volt, di- 
rect current hand generator, and two dry storage batteries of 
the “Duro” type. The generator gives about a hundred watts 
and is mounted on a light, four-legged support of convenient 
height for operating. The batteries consist of four cells each, 
put up in copper covered cases, which are inclosed in wooden 
boxes for packing. Each box measures 10x14x5 inches. The 
batteries will give about 100 watts for five or six hours’ con- 
stant work, then require recharging. The set will operate ef- 
ficiently with either battery or generator as the source of power. 
To maintain sufficient power when the batteries are low, they are 
used in parallel with the generator. Both sources are, there- 
fore, deemed necessary to provide for all emergencies, 

The above equipment, with accessories, is packed on three 
pack mules with loads evenly distributed and securely lashed to 
adjustable steel frames fitted to the aparejos. The distribution 
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of the loads and the weights carried by each animal are shown 
in the following table: 


First Mule. 
No top load. 
Near Load. Off Load. 
Instrument chest, weight 73.5 Instrument chest, weight 73.5 
pounds. pounds. 
Total weight, 147 pounds. 


Second Mule. 


No top load. 
Near Load. Off Load. 
1 bundle (5 joints mast), length 1 bundle of mast, same as near 
with connectors 614 feet, diameter of load, weight 28 pounds. 
bundle 8 inches, weight 28 pounds. 1 canvas bag containing antenna 
I canvas bag containing counter- and pins, weight 32 pounds. 
poise and tools, weight 33 pounds. Total weight off load, 60 pounds. 
Total weight near load, 61 pounds. 
Total weight, 121 pounds. 
Third Mule. 
Top load. 
Generator, weight 40 pounds. 
Near Load. Off Load. 
1 box storage battery, weight 32 1 box storage battery, weight 32 
pounds. pounds. 
2 generator supports, weight 20 2 generator supports, weight 20 
pounds. pounds. 
2 generator cranks, weight 10 1 generator cog wheel, weight 10 
pounds. pounds. 
Total, 62 pounds, Total, 62 pounds. 
Total weight, 164 pounds. 


The accompanying plates show the appearance of the packs 
and method of putting up the station. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the plates show the generator and supports knocked 
down and packed in two chests. This arrangement has recently 
been so modified that the generator and supports remain as- 
sembled and are now carried in one piece, the generator form- 
ing the top load and the supports forming a frame for the 
aparejo. This allows the generator to be taken off the pack and 
used immediately, greatly diminishing the time required to put the 


station in operation. The battery boxes shown in the plate as 


packed with the mast are now packed with the generator and the 
counterpoise bag with the mast, as shown in the table here given. 
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Nine men, including one horseholder, are required to put up 
or take down the station. The mast is put up hand over hand 
as shown in the plates and taken down in the same manner, the 
antenna wires acting as guys in both cases. 

3y this method the wireless pack set can be unpacked and 
the station set up ready for business, using either battery or gen- 
erator as the power unit, in two and one-half minutes, and taken 
down and packed ready to move off in three and one-half min- 
utes. No special site is required for the location of the station. 
This makes possible the sending or receiving of short messages 
during an ordinary ten or fifteen minutes’ halt on the road. 

All the tests so far made with the pack outfit have given ex- 
cellent results and warrant a firm belief that it will give efficient 
service in the field. For cavalry acting independently it will pro- 
vide a quick and sure means for transmitting information. It 


will save our horses and men 
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WIRELESS WITH THE CAVALRY. 
By Carrain MATTHEW E. HANNA, Tuirp CAvVALry. 


HE following brief outline of a portion of the operations de- 
scribed in **Tactical Decisions and Orders’’* may serve to 
illustrate the advantages to be derived from a dependable wire- 
less set, such as the one with which Lieutenant Tatum has been 
experimenting. 

A Red division, defeated August 1, is in full retreat, pur- 
sued by a Blue division. The cavalry with the Blue division con- 
sists of the First Cavalry, which is operating as independent cav- 
alry, and one squadron of the Second Cavalry, which is operating 
as divisional cavalry. 

The contending forces occupied the following positions the 
night of August 2-3: 

The Blue division in and about ZULLICHAU. 

The First Cavalry at BERG. 

The Red division in the region PLAU—KROSSEN. 

In the course of the afternoon the independent cavalry sends 
important information to the division commander, and at 10:30 
p. m. the latter sends the cavalry its orders for the following day. 
These communications are relayed by mounted messengers. The 
distance is 25 miles. 

The following positions were occupied the night of August 
3-4; 

The Blue division in and west of Gr. LESSEN. 

The First Cavalry at MERZWIESE. 

The Red division in and about PLAU. 

During the advance on August 3, the independent cavalry 
sent an important message to the division commander. The mes- 


*The English translation of this book may be purchased from the Cav- 
alry Association for $1.25. 
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sage was carried 25 or 30 miles by relays. The wireless distance 
(a straight line between sender and receiver) was about 20 
miles. In the course of the afternoon and evening other com- 
munications were exchanged between the cavalry and division 
headquarters. The cavalry was in the enemy’s rear, and the mes- 
sengers had to follow a roundabout route of about 35 miles. The 
wireless distance was 16 miles. 

August 4 a battle was fought at PLAU. The Blue division 
was victorious and the Red division had to resume its retreat. 
The positions occupied the night of August 4-5 were as follows: 

The Blue division east of the BOBER near KROSSEN. 

The First Cavalry at PREICHOW and WELLMITZ. 

The Red division west of the BOBER in the vicinity of 
BRASCHEN, BRANKOW and SCHEEGEN. 

During the battle the cavalry operated on the enemy’s rear, 
attacked his retreating trains and troops, and located the enemy’s 
camp for the night; but the information sent did not reach the 
division commander until long after the events. Messengers had 
to follow circuitous routes and were in great danger of capture. 
The wireless distance was but 14 miles. The division command- 
er's orders to the cavalry commander for August 5 were delayed 
in reaching their destination, for they could not be sent until the 
location of the cavalry was known at division headquarters. 

It is not necessary to follow this operation farther to show 
the value of dependable wireless to independent cavalry. The 
value of much of the information sent by the cavalry (and this 
will always be the case) depended on its being received without 
delay. A glance at the distances involved shows that this was 
not possible, even if the relay system worked smoothly and the 
messengers were not captured or did not lose their way. At no 
time during the operation would it have been practicable to main- 
tain a field wire in operation, for a single well led hostile patrol 
would have been able to cut it continuously. 

The distance, in a straight line, between the cavalry and the 
division never exceeded the radius of action of the present field 
wireless outfit. Communications could have been sent in this 


manner with such ease that the cavalry commander would have 


reported much much frequently, and even if he should have sent 
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only negative information, the situation would have been much 
clearer to the division commander at all times. Moreover, close 
co-operation between the division and the cavalry would have 
been assured. 

But three wireless sets (employing in all 9 mules and 27 
mounted men) were necessary, one with the cavalry and two 
with the division. One of the division sets would have been in 
operation at all times (a very simple arrangement), ready to 
answer the calls of the cavalry outfit, which should have been set 
up at frequent intervals. This would have caused the cavalry no 
delay, for the main body of the independent cavalry could not 
advance uninterruptedly. 

Not the least of the advantages of wireless for the cavalry 
is the assurance of the cavalry and division commanders that their 
communications have been received. With the messenger system 
this point may remain in doubt for days; with the wireless the 
sender has the receiver’s O. K. as soon as the message has been 
received. Of course, communications often would have to be 
sent in cipher, but that is true also of written communications, 
unless we take chances on their contents becoming known to the 
enemy. i 












MAKING GENERALS* 
OR 
TACTICAL STUDY FOR FIELD OFFICERS’ POST 
GRADUATE COURSE. 


By A CAVALRYMAN. 


SELECT your own course of study, but don’t make too 
i many generals.” \Vith this remark, the officer charged 
with the responsibilities of the post-graduate course of a regi- 
ment at a western post, seeking instructions from his regimental 
commander, was dismissed. That is one of the regettable 
things about our service—the disinclination on the part of our 
field officers to “make generals,” either in their own proper per- 
sons or from the available material around them. 

The writer was honored once by a lengthy personal con- 
versation with a Major General of our army. The General was 
a good man, honored and respected by all who knew him for 
his kindness and directness of purpose and because of his hon- 
esty of speech. He was a Medal of Honor man and had served 
in the Civil War. It was at a foreign station during the 
Japan stir of 1907, when we were counting cartridges and draw- 
ing field rations, pretty well everywhere in the Philippines. 
Said the General, among other emphatic things: “Japan has its 
generals; they have been tried in the wars and Japan knows their 
worth. We also have generals, but they have not been tried nor 
have many of them received the proper instruction for making 
generals, and the same remark will apply to our other available 


*The publication committee hesitated about accepting this article on 
account of the harsh criticisms of our field officers, but as the writer is an 
officer of experience, not a graduate of the military academy or of any of 
the service schools, and as the views expressed, outside of the criticisms, 
are worthy of consideration, it is believed that its publication is justifiable. 
—Editor. 
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MAKING GENERALS. 


material for generals from which we will have to draw in time 
of war.” | 

War Department orders prescribe post-graduate study and 
recitation for certain officers. The courses are not prescribed 
and there is no uniformity, no plan, no definite scheme of in- 
struction. Those required to attend are all line officers. 

Who has not noticed the tactical blunders, the hesitation 
and delay, the confusion of officers of field rank at maneuvers. 
Not all of our field officers, of course, but so many that the 
exceptions acquired undue prominence. As a rule, the job was 
too large, usually some one, at some time, had neglected the 
important work of “making generals.” 

Who has not noted the conduct of practice marches, where 
regiments, battalions and squadrons neglected to take oppcr- 
tunity of available time and terrain for tactical problems and 
exercises, of problems of concentration, of transportation and 
of supply? Of the neglect of the modern requirements of mili- 
tary hygiene for troops in the field and in camp? Of the neg- 
lect of Field Service Regulations and the neglect—and at times 
the actual prohibition of the principles taught in the service 
schools for the care and preservation of public animals? 

Doesn’t it imply that we, as a people, look to obtain our 
generals from those who are born such, and that our higher 
officers acquiesce in this arrangement? It is quite true that the 
American people feel that there are many such still undiscovered. 
The trouble is that we may not readily find them in time to dust 
them off after some nation has started something to find out 
who’s boss around there. 

The business of “making generals” has a good start in our 
service schools, and staff and war college. Incidentally, it’s a 
good business, too, but its scale should be enlarged. This leav- 
ening of the mass of the army with this material for generals 
is all right (if not prematurely “eliminated’”’), as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far. Why? Because this material can’t 
get the lid off! It cannot exercise its modern ideas! 

The junior officers graduated from our service schools who 
have acquired a good knowledge of modern warfare—the re- 
quirements of minor tactics, of hygiene of barrack and of camp, 
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and other important things that had not occurred to the army 
a decade or more ago—have little or no opportunity to practice 
their arts; their modern ideas do not move in accord with the 
more ‘‘seasoned” thoughts of their immediate superiors. Now, 
if a way were devised by the War Department by which a 
course of study, comprehensive, leading up to something definite, 
uniform in its time, character and application like, for instance 
a course similar to Griepenkerl’s Letters on Applied Tactics, to 
which should be added a course in the elements of military 
hygiene, and another covering the relations of the several arms 
to each other and their possibilities and limitations, to include 
all officers, especially those of field rank, in the line of the army, 
the business of “making generals” would be considerably ex- 
pedited. 

Plainly speaking, such a course should reach the majors, 
lieutenant-colonels and colonels now commanding the larger 
units of the line of the army, and should deal, in each grade 
in those military forces that would fall to the commands they 
would probably exercise if a war came suddenly; then so very 
much of the time and energy consumed by our younger men 
in the post-graduate and service schools would not have been in 
vain, and a more substantial return for the money spent on post- 
graduate education of the army would be assured. 


T 


It is good business to send our lieutenants and captains to 
the service schools, and it would be still better if the officers of 
our army of field rank could be brought to a better appreciation 
of the work and attainnents of the graduates of these schools, 
and that the principles there taught were more respected. Not 
but what they are, in some instances, but the instances are rather 
few and far between. 

In some instances—quite a number in fact—junior officers 
advancing the proposition and principles of the service schools, 
have been given to understand that their suggestions or prac- 
tices are out of order, and, if not actually acts of insubordination 
are at least attempts to discount the experience of their military 
superiors. Who would march a regiment over 300 miles of open 
country, with many young officers and soldiers present, without 


a single maneuver, disposition for attack and defense, or problem 
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in the service of security and information? Who would neg- 
lect the admonitions of the field service regulations, the prin- 
ciples of modern military hygiene for march and camp, the op- 
portunities for practical demonstrations in advance guard, rear 
guard, flank guard actions and marches—of the attack and 
defense of convoys, of scouting and patroling, in a fine big 
country where the Indian taught our army this art? Surely not 
the graduates of the service schools, for such neglect to them 
would be a sacrilege! And yet, just such things have occurred— 
shamefully often, in very recent times, and marches have been 
conducted with a deadly slowness and monotony that put black 
despair into the hearts of the ambitious. 
Many of us could sing, with truth, 


“Old Colonel Blank and his eight hundred men, (and horse), 
Rode up the hill, and then rode down again, (of course!’’) 


But the lid on this thing must be pried off by those highest 
in authority, and modern ideas and principles allowed more 
play. 

Now, if after a winter course as herein outlined, at which all 
field officers of the line were in attendance, and in the solution 
of whose problems they participated, it were required to devote 
a definite portion of each vear to practical military manuevers 
at or near every post where the land is available, solving prac- 
tically the problems of the theoretical term, and of a character 
appropriate to the number of troops available, and necessitating 
uur Officers of field rank, life 
in the active army would become too strenuous for a good many 


study and thought on the part of 


officers, and would obviate, to an extent, the necessity for elimin- 
ation measures; and by the same token the army might then 
again sit up and take notice, and not devote quite so much deep 
thought to the proposition of whether or not it is worth while 
to buy a new pair of uniform pants! 

All officers of ten or more years’ service should be qualified 
to command a regiment or a brigade—not the perfunctory, am- 


bition-choking, chair-warming command so frequently exercised 
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—but a real live command that recognizes that there are others 
in the military service at home and abroad and that 
“< * * * To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rust nail 
In monumental mockery. 


* * * * * * * * * 


For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue: If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost. . ’ il 

(Troilus and Cressida.) 

All officers may well prepare themselves along the lines that 
“make generals,” for such services may be suddenly and urgently 
called for. 

But such preparation must be forced or it will not be made. 
Field officers, especially those most responsible for the efficiency 
of our army, are not, as a rule (glory be to the exceptions) over- 
anxious for maneuvers on field or map, or for the solution of 
tactical problems on paper. To preside at a session of a post- 
graduate class is not enough; at posts where six or more field 
officers are present, they should form a separate class, and the 
same work now done by captains and lieutenants along these 
lines, could and should be performed by them with much profit 
to the service. In such classes for field officers, the problems 
could include tae movements of brigades and divisions with 
special attention to mixed or proportionate commands of all 
arms. <A better knowledge than now seems to exist among many 
field officers, of the powers and limitations of the several arms, 
and their relation to each other, as well of those of our army, 
as of the enemy, and their proper use in combination, is highly 
desirable. But this must be started from the top. 
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MEXICO’S MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


By JOSE ROMERO. 


From the Bulletin of the International Bureau of the American Republics 
fer March, 1910. . 
ECAUSE of numerous vacancies in the ranks of subordinate 
officers of battalions and regiments, and the small number 
of officials graduated from the Military College, in addition to 
other reasons, the War Department of the Mexican Government, 
which at that time was under the direction of General Mena, 
submitted a bill, approved by Congress on December 7, 1904, in 
the form of a decree, by virtue of which the “Escuela Militar de 
Aspirantes” (Military Training School) was established. The 
school has for its object the training of subordinate officers for 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery service. The institution was 
opened on January 29, 1905, in the remodeled building of the 
old factory of Santa Fe, in Tlalpam, which had been acquired by 
the Department for that purpose. The rules and regulations now 
in force in the school were issued at that time, according to which 
it was specified that young men desiring to enter the school must 
be Mexicans between 18 and 21 years of age. In the case of 
minors it was necessary to obtain the consent of the father. or 
guardian. Further requirements provide that the candidate shall 
have finished a course of primary instruction, shall be of good 
character, vaccinated, and possessed of the health and physical 
strength necessary for the pursuit of a military career. 
Young men having the foregoing qualifications and who 
wish to enter the school are required to apply in their own hand- 
writing to the Secretary of War and Navy, accompanying their 
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applications by documents stating their ages and civil condition 


as well as by certificates showing their academic and social train- 
ing. At the bottom of the application the father or tutor must 
give his consent in writing to the entry of the applicant into the 
army as a prospective officer. Applications are to be made so 
as to reach the War Department in November or during the first 
half of December, also in May and during the first half of June, 


of each year. 
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CAVALRY PRACTICE, 


Cadet dominating fractious horse. Notice the good seat and light hands of the rider. 


If the applications are accepted, and after the medical ex- 
amination certifying to the physical fitness of the candidates for 
the military service has been made, the applicants enter the 
training school on July 1 and January 1, respectively, and are en- 
rolled therein in due course. Record is made of the class of 
officers the applicants desire to become and of their agreement to 
serve as such during the time they attend the military training 


school and in the army for a period of five years thereafter, the 
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latter time to be reckoned from the date they leave the institution. 

Young men admitted as candidates must apply for entry into 
the school on the dates already mentioned, and pursue therein 
three theoretical-practical courses of six months each, and after 
separately completing said courses enter such battalion or regi- 
ment as may be indicated by those in charge of the school for a 
course of practical instruction. After a year’s service as sub- 
lieutenants in the reserve army, if they have shown evidence of 
ability and of a military spirit, they will be transferred into the 


regular army. 

















SPECTACULAR JUMPING 


Cadet accomplishing a difficult equestrian feat. Notice the jump is being made without 
use of the bridle and with stirrups crossed. 


- 


Cadets are allowed 73 cents Mexican money per day for 
board and other minor expenses; are given 50 cents weekly as a 
loan; and are allowed an additional amount of 60 cents a day for 
the purpose of forming a fund to be applied in the purchase of 
equipment and uniform to be used in the school, which becomes 
their property on leaving the institution and comprises their first 
equipment as officers. 

Cadets are subject to military law for crimes and misde- 
meanors committed by them during the time they are in the ser- 
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vice. The cadets live in the school, take their meals there, and 
only go out on Sundays and national holidays, or by permission 
and according to the judgment of the commandant. 

The studies of the half-vearly theoretical-practical courses 
are, for the first six months, rules and regulations; auditing and 
military accounting; geography in general; elements of history, 
arithmetic, and algebra; elements of Spanish grammar and 


panoramic drawing. Tor the second six months the studies em- 
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EXERCISES IN EQUITATION. 
An instructor clearing a table witl hove it, showing that none of the usual table 


equipment would 





ive been disturbed. 


brace tactics with the weapon used in the department to which 
the cadet is assigned; campaign fortifications; practical knowl- 
edge of explosives and elements of physics and chemistry; mili- 
tary jurisprudence and law; geometry and trigonometry; topo- 
graphic drawing. Tor the third six months the studies comprise 
general tactics or the use of the three weapons, including the ap- 


plication of themes relating to maps or charts of the country; 


theory and practice with small firearms (or artillery) ; communi- 
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cation and work in the field; military topography; military 
hygiene and military horsemanship for mounted officers. 

In addition to the foregoing, during the three six-months’ 
terms which make up the course, the cadets are instructed by a 
special professor for each subject in physical culture, swimming 
fencing, and markmanship with the revolver. Infantry cadets 
have a special six months’ course in horsemanship, and mounted 
cadets are instructed in this branch during the entire period of 
the three six-months’ terms. The cadets also receive military 
instruction in the interior service and management of the insti- 

















A NOVELTY IN STEEPLECHASING. 


‘adets, in a race, taking the table jump used as one of the obstacles in a military 


~ 


steeplechase. 


tution, as well as in maneuvering in solid phalanxes and instruc- 
tion in campaign operations during the entire period of their 
training, daily practice being given them under the orders of the 
captains in command and in conformity with the programmes 
approved by the commander. 

During the first years of the school the theoretical-practical 
courses of instruction were limited to two terms, and one term of 
practice in the service of the ranks. [-xperience, however, induced 
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the commandant of the school to broaden the course to the extent 
of the studies which now obtain. 

All the professors of the school must be military men of 
acknowledged ability and practice in the subjects they teach. The 
school naturally seeks to impart instruction to the cadets along 
all lines of useful knowledge, with particular reference to a mili- 
tary career. The staff of teachers consists of twenty-two pro- 


fessors. 














“MONKEY” DRILL. 
Lareback gymnastic exercises with moving horse. 

Examinations are held during the first two weeks of June 
and December of each year, no grades being accepted that fall 
below the approved standard known as the “three B’s.” 

It is reported that the able director of the school, Lieut, Col. 
Miguel Ruelas, has submitted new rules and regulations in detail 
that are most appropriate for the needs and growth of the institu- 
tion, and considering his natural ability and the desire he has to 
correct such defects as his experience of nearly five years has 
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shown him exist, these regulations will undoubtedly be approved 
by the War Department. Under the new regulations the artillery 
battery will again be established and the course of instruction ex- 
tended to four terms of six months each. 

The present budget provides $174,551.35 Mexican money for 
the use of the institution, not including items of forage for 98 
horses and 6 mules now in use at the school, and the keep of 
which is charged to the general expense account of the Depart- 
ment of War. 


























STUART IN THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN.—A 
DEFENSE OF THE CAVALRY COMMANDER. 


By Coroner JOHN S. MOSBY. 


From the Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., January 30, 1910. 
: igevonen letters have lately appeared in The Times-Dispatch 
from Colonel T. M. R. Talcott, in which he attempts to 
answer my objections to General Lee’s two reports of the Gettys- 
burg campaign in my book, “Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg 
Campaign,’ which was published nearly two years ago. The 
ground of my objection is the injustice they do to the commander 
of the cavalry. 

As his name is not mentioned in any of the official reports 
of the campaign, I do not know what were Colonel Talcott’s rela- 
tions with the army at that time, or what opportunity he had 
for observing its operations. He does not even profess to have 
discovered any new evidence to support the old and exploded 
charge against Stuart of disobedience of orders, and all the docu- 
mentary evidence he produces is quoted or referred to in my book. 
It is true that he publishes a letter to himself from Colonel Walter 
Taylor, Assistart .\djutant-General to General Lee, but as Taylor 
is already a discredited witness, his testimony is entitled to little 
weight in this controversy. 

The statements in his letter to Colonel Talcott are contra- 
dicted by a letter from General Lee to Stuart, dated 5 p. m., June 
23, 1863. A copy of this letter appears in General Lee’s letter 
book in Colonel Taylor’s handwriting. Colonel Taylor says 
Stuart “was admonished all the while to keep in touch with our 
main army and to keep General Lee informed as to the move- 
ments of the enemy.” 

Colonel Taylor depends on his imagination for his facts. I 


dc fy him to point out one word in General Lee’s letter to Stuart 
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about keeping “in touch with the main army,” or keeping General 


‘ 


Lee “informed of the movements of the enemy.”’ 
It was in reference to this oblivion which has come over 
General Lee’s staff officers that I said the Homeric legend of the 
Lotus-Eaters, who lost their memory, is no longer a romance, but 
a reality. 

LEE’s Orpers OF JUNE 22. 

On June 22 General Lee had written Stuart to leave two 
brigades of cavalry with him, and to cross into Maryland with 
three brigades, ‘‘and take position on General Ewell’s right, place 
yourself in communication with him, guard his flank, keep him 
informed of the enemy’s movements, and collect all the supplies 
you can for the use of the army. One column of General Ewell’s 
army will probably move towards the Susquehanna by the Em- 
mittsburg route, another by Chambersburg.’ This letter is in 
Colonel Charles Marshall's handwriting. General Lee was then 
in the Shenandoah Valley with the corps of Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill; Ewell was about Hagerstown, Md., and had been ordered 
to the Susquehanna. 

According to Colonel Taylor, General Lee issued an absurd 
order requiring Stuart to cross the Potomac and put himself on 
Ewell’s right flank on his march to the Susquehanna, and at the 
same time keep in touch with the other two corps, and in addition 
to watch and report to him the movements of Hooker’s army on 
the Potomac. If Stuart could have performed all those things 
he would have surpassed anything in the enchanting tales of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Colonel Taylor does not say what General Lee expected to 
do with the two brigades of cavalry he kept with him in Virginia. 

The letter of June 22 was sent to Longstreet to be forwarded 
if he thought Stuart “can be spared from my (his) front.” Long- 
street did forward the instructions, and referring to General Lee 
said, “He speaks of your leaving via Hopewell Gap [the Bull Run 
Mountain] and passing by the rear of the enemy.” At the same 
time Longstreet, who was at Millwood, wrote to General Lee, 
“Yours of 4 o'clock this afternoon received. I have forwarded 
your letter to General Stuart with the suggestion that he pass by 
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the enemy’s rear if he thinks he may get through.” This was 
notice to Lee of the route Stuart would go. So the cavalry 
movement around Hooker’s rear had the approval in advance 
of both General Lee and General Longstreet. 

Hooker was then in Fairfax; General Lee was in his front. 
General Lee could not have expected Stuart to pass around 
Hooker’s rear to cross the Potomac, and at the same time keep in 
touch with the main army and in communication with him unless 
he had a machine that could fly over Hooker’s head and navigate 
the air. Yet his report complains that “by the route he pursued 
the Federal army was interposed between his command and our 
main body—preventing any communication with him until he 
arrived at Carlisle.” 


REPORT IS CONFUSING. 

Nobody would suspect from reading his first report that 
General Lee kept two cavalry brigades with him to watch the 
enemy; or that he ever authorized Stuart to cross the river in 
rear of the enemy; or that Ewell had gone into Pennsylvania a 
week in advance of the main army. 

The first report is dated July 31, 1863, and was immediately 
published in the newspapers. It is the origin of all the criticisms 
of Stuart. It says: “In the meantime a part of General Ewell’s 
corps had entered Maryland and the rest was about to follow. 
* * * General Stuart was left to guard the passes of the 
mountains and observe the movements of the enemy, whom he 
was instructed 49 harass and impede as much as possible should 
he attempt to cross the Potomac. 

“In that event General Stuart was directed to move into 
Maryland, crossing the Potomac east or west of the Blue Ridge, 
as in his judgment should be best, and take position on the right 
of our column as it advanced.” 

The statement that Stuart was authorized to cross the 
Potomac east or west of the Ridge is true; but it is not the whole 
truth, for, taken in connection with the complaint of Hooker's 
army being interposed between Stuart and our army, persons 
who read the report naturally inferred it meant that Stuart had 
authority to cross at some of the fords east of Harper’s Ferry 
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but in front of Hooker’s army. The report did not say a word 
about Ewell’s corps having been detached and sent on several days 
in advance to the Susquehanna, and that Stuart was ordered to 
join Ewell. It speaks only of Ewell being in Maryland. 

On the contrary, any one reading the report would conclude 
that the corps of Longstreet, Ewell, and A. P. Hill, united in 
Hagerstown, in Maryland, and that Stuart was ordered to put 
himself “fon the right of our column as it advanced” into Penn- 
sylvania. Now, as Ewell was at Hagerstown when he received 
General Lee’s order of the 22d to move to the Susquehanna, and 
as he crossed the State line that day while Stuart was still in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, it could hardly have been expected 
that Stuart would overtake Ewell before he reached the Susque- 
hanna, or that General Lee would rely on Stuart to watch and 
report Hooker’s movements on the Potomac; especially as he had 
kept two brigades of cavalry with him. 

Yet Colonel Taylor says that General Lee expected Stuart to 
perform that miracle. 


GENERAL LEE’s FINAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Again, General Lee’s final instructions to Stuart were written 
from Berryville at 5 p. m., June 23. As I have said, they were 
copied by Colonel Taylor in General Lee’s letter-book. They were 
substantially a repetition of those sent through Longstreet the day 
before, but more explicit about crossing the Potomac. They 
gave Stuart the alternative of coming over the Ridge the next 
day, crossing the Potomac at Shepherdstown and then moving 
on over the South Mountain to Frederickstown; or he could pass 
around Hooker’s rear, “doing them all the damage you can, and 
cross the river east of the mountain. In either case after cross- 
ing the river, you must move on and feel the right of Ewell’s 
troops, collecting information, provisions, etc.” 

Clearly when General Lee told Stuart that if he crossed at 
Shepherdstown he must move on over to Fredericktown, he did 
not mean for Stuart to stop there, but merely to indicate the best 
route to join Ewell, as he had written Stuart that one of Ewell’s 
columns would move to the Susquehanna by Emmittsburg. In 
this second letter he said, “The movements of Ewell’s corps are as 
stated in my former letter” (22d). On that day he had written 
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Ewell from Berryville. * * * ‘Mine of to-day authorizing 
you to move towards the Susquehanna, I hope has reached you. 
* * * J also directed General Stuart, should the enemy have 


so far retired from his front as to permit of the departure of a 
portion of the cavalry, to march with three brigades across the 
Potomac, and place himself on your right and communicate with 
you, keep you advised of the movements of the enemy and assist 
in collecting supplies for the army.’ There is not a word in the 
instructions to Stuart, although the report says so, about his being 
left to guard the passes of the mountain or harass and impede the 
enemy, “should he attempt to cross the Potomac”; for the plain 
reason that he was expected to cross in advance of the enemy and 
move on into Pennsylvania with Ewell. 
STUART’s ALTERNATIVES. 

Nobody can reconcile the statements about the cavalry in 
General Lee’s two reports with his orders to both Ewell and 
Stuart on June 22, and his letter of 5 p. m., June 23, to Stuart, 
which is, as I have said, in Colonel Taylor's handwriting. No dis- 
cretion was given to Stuart to remain with the army in Virginia 
or join Ewell in Pennsylvania; but discretion was given him to 
go by Shepherdstown, or cross in Hooker's rear at Seneca. No 
matter which route he went he would be equally out of sight of 
the emeny and out of communication with General Lee. Stuart 
would have been where General Lee put him. In his last letter 
to Stuart General Lee speaks of the movements of troops in the 
Valley the next day. 

[f General Lee had anticipated that it would break up 
Stuart’s plan of passing to the Potomac not around Hooker’s rear 
through Fairfax, but through the middle of Hooker's army, cut- 
ting it in two and destroying his transportation, he would have 
delayed the movement in the Valley, as there was no necessity for 
it that day, A. P. Hill was at Charlestown, about nine miles from 
Shepherdstown; he should have stood still to give Stuart time 
to cross the river. 

Stuart would then have been so far ahead that Pleasanton’s 
Cavalry could never have overtaken him. From the day General 


Lee crossed the Rappahannock Hooker had always moved so as 
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to keep in touch with Lee, and between Lee and Washington. 

It could not be expected that after the whole Southern army 
had crossed the Potomac Hooker would halt in Virginia and un- 
cover Washington. 

HooxkeEr’s Prompt MOVEMENT. 

On the 24th A. P. Hill’s Corps moved from Charlestown to 
the Potomac in sight of the signal station on Maryland Heights. 
The news was telegraphed to Hooker, and he set his army in 
motion for the Potomac the next day. Stuart found Hooker’s 
army marching on the roads which he had expected to travel, 
hence he had to change his route and make a detour through Fair- 
fax around Hooker’s rear. Instead of crossing the river on the 
evening of the 25th, he did not get over until the night of the 27th. 
Pleasanton’s Cavalry Corps had been kept behind as the rear 
guard of the army, and crossed the Potomac some miles above 
on the same night. It was kept behind and neutralized by Stuart 
being in their rear, and gave no trouble to General Lee. 

Colonel Talcott quotes from my book what is said about the 
premature movements in the Shenandoah Valley, making the 
Gettysburg campaign the Iliad of the South, and claims that this 
is an admission that the disaster was due to the absence of the 
cavalry. 

His conclusions are illogical—a non-sequitur—no such mean- 
ing can be given to my language. No matter where Stuart crossed 
the Potomac—east or west of the Ridge—he would not have 
been with General Lee or anywhere near Gettysburg, but away 
off on the Susquehanna. I never said it was the cause of the loss 
of the battle, but of the failure of the campaign as originally 
planned. 

HILv’s RESPONSIBILITY. 

It was this movement of A. P. Hill on the 24th from Charles- 
town that disclosed our plan to the enemy and caused it to mis- 
carry. There never would have been a battle at Gettysburg if 
Stuart had crossed the Potomac on the evening of the 25th as 
he had expected. With his transportation destroyed, the canal 
on the Potomac, which had become his line of supply, broken, and 
all communications cut between Washington and the North, ° 
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Hooker's attention would have been drawn from Lee to the 
capital, and Stuart would have marched leisurely on to the Sus- 
quehanna. Longstreet was at Millwood on the 24th, and marched 
out of view of the signal station by Bunker Hill and Martinsburg 
to Williamsport. As he had to march about three times the dis- 
tance that A. P. Hill had to march from Charlestown to cross 
at Shepherdstown, Hill might have waited a day and then he, 
Longstreet and Stuart would all have crossed the Potomac on 
the same day and would have left Hooker behind in Virginia. 

Of course, General Lee did not anticipate that Hooker would 
follow so promptly and defeat the operation that was originally 
planned. Still Stuart did cross in the enemy’s rear. 

Colonel Talcott says it was necessary for the two corps to 
move on the 24th to support Ewell. But Ewell’s, Early’s and 
Rodes’s reports show just the reverse. A few militia met them 
at two or three places, but scattered without firing a shot. When 
Early got to York he sent Gordon to secure the bridge across 
the Susquehanna, but the militia set fire to the bridge and ran 
over the river. Hooker had detached no forces to follow Ewell. 
General Lee held him in Virginia, while Ewell foraged in Penn- 
sylvania. Jenkins’s Cavalry was skirmishing with some militia 
in the suburbs of Harrisburg when Ewell, who was at Carlisle, 
recalled him. 

STUART’s CONDUCT ON JUNE 25. 

Colonel Talcott also says that when, on the 25th, Stuart 
found out that he could not pass through Hooker’s army he 
ought to have turned back, gone over the Blue Ridge and crossed 
the river at Shepherdstown. But it was easier then to go on than 
to turn back. He simply obeyed General Lee’s order, kept on and 
passed around Hooker's rear. He could not possibly have reached 
Shepherdstown before the night of the 27th, which was the time 
he crossed at Seneca. General Lee had then been two days at 


Chambersburg. 
If Stuart had gone back to Shepherdstown he would have 


rested for a night, and then have moved on through some pass 
in the South Mountain to join Early at York. He would have 
reached there about the time Early was leaving to join Ewell. 
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Stuart’s crossing at Seneca, so near Washington, cutting the 
canal, intercepting communications and capturing supply trains 
seriously impeded the operations of the Northern army. Meade’s 
attention was directed from Lee; he sent two-thirds of his cavalry 
and three army corps off to the east to intercept Stuart, save 
Baltimore, and open his communications, which Stuart had cut. 
But the fruit of these operations was lost by A. P. Hill’s and 
Heth’s Quixotic adventures in going off without orders to Gettys- 
burg. 

Yet nobody would suspect from reading General Lee’s two 
reports, or what his staff officers have written, that A. P. Hill and 
Heth broke up his plan of campaign. And here I will notice a 
statement in Colonel Taylor’s book—‘Four Years With Lee’— 
that does great injustice to his chief. He says that at Cashtown 
on the morning of July 1, Lee stopped and had a talk with A. P. 
Hill before he started to Gettysburg. If true, it makes General 
Lee responsible for the blunder of that movement. Fortunately 
for General Lee’s reputation this statement is contradicted by the 
report of General Pendleton, who rode that day with General Lee. 

On the morning of July 1 his headquarters were at Green- 
wood, about ten miles west of Cashtown. From there he wrote 
Imboden that his headquarters for the next few days would be 
at Cashtown. It must have been long after noon when General 
Lee reached Cashtown, as Pendleton says he did not stop there, 
but rode rapidly forward to the sound of the guns. He reached 
the field, about eight miles off, near the close of the fight. Heth’s 
report says he left Cashtown about 5 o’clock in the morning. 


Hitt AND HetH KNEW CONDITIONS. 


Colonel Talcott also says that Hill and Heth did not know 
that the enemy held Gettysburg. If he will read their reports 
he will see that they say they knew it; and A. P. Hill says that on 
the day before he sent a courier to General Lee informing him of 
it. JI admit that Colonel Talcott in making this statement about 
ignorance of the enemy follows General Lee’s first report, which 
is contradicted by his second report. The first report says that 
“finding ourselves unexpectedly confronted by the Federal army 
it became a matter of difficulty to withdraw through the moun- 
tains with our large trains.’” The fine Italian hand of a lawyer 1s 
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manifest here. Both Hill and Heth say they knew the enemy held 
Gettysburg; if so, the meeting could not have been unexpected. 
Nor does the report explain why General Lee could not save his 
trains without a battle, when he saved them with small loss after 
losing a battle. 

Nor does this report explain why Ewell, with Rodes’s and 
Early’s Divisions, was marching away from Gettysburg on the 
morning of July 1, if the army had been ordered, as it says, to 
concentrate at Gettysburg. Colonel Taylor’s book says the order 
was for the concentration at Cashtown. He contradicts the first 
report, which says Gettysburg. It is clear the absence of three 
brigades of cavalry with Stuart had nothing to do with bringing 
on or losing the battle. Ewell and Early had at least 2,000 
cavalry with them, and General Lee had kept two brigades of 
cavalry with him. Nobody can show that General Lee did, or 
omitted to do, anything on account of his ignorance of the situa- 
tion of the Northern army. As General Lee says that he had not 
intended to fight a battle unless attacked, it made no difference to 
him if the enemy were at Gettysburg, if they were not interrupting 
him; all he had to do was to be ready when they came. His whole 
army would have been concentrated at Cashtown, or in supporting 
distance, that evening if Hill and Heth had not gone off on an 
excursion and dispersed it. It is not credible that General Lee 
should have stayed two days in Maryland, on the Potomac, and 
in the shadow of South Mountain, with Hooker’s army’ on the 
other side and in the gaps, with their signal stations on the peaks, 
without discovering their presence. Such bucolic simplicity is in- 
consistent with the character of the Confederate commander. 
Every private in his army knew where Hooker was. 

GENERAL LEE READ REPORT. 

No doubt he left when he was sure that Hooker’s army was 
over the river. Nor could he have been surprised to hear it was 
at Gettysburg, unless he expected Hooker to stand still. At 
Williamsport he wrote Mr. Davis that he thought he could throw 
Hooker’s army over the river; and yet his report says that he 
was surprised when he heard he had done it. For this reason I 
expressed the opinion that he must have signed without reading 


the report. Colonel Taylor says he read it. I am sorry to hear it. 
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It is strange that the biographers and staff officers who have 
charged the Gettysburg disaster to General Lee’s ignorance of 
the enemy’s movements have ignored the letter from Genral Lee 
at Chambersburg to Ewell at Carlisle, dated 7:30 a. m., June 28, 
1863, which refutes all they say, and proves that General Lee 
knew perfectly well where Hooker was. This letter is published 
in my book on page 117. 

General Lee’s report says: “It was expected that as soon 
as the Federal army should cross the Potomac General Stuart 
would give notice of its movements, and nothing having been 
heard from him since our entrance into Maryland, it was inferred 
that the enemy had not yet left Virginia. 

“Orders were therefore issued to move on to Harrisburg. 
* * * The advance against Harrisburg was arrested by in- 
telligence received from a scout [spy] on the night of the 28th 
to the effect that the army of General Hooker had crossed the 
Potomac and was approaching the South Mountain.” If General 
Lee had thought that Hooker was still in Virginia he would have 
marched «irectly to Washington and Baltimore. At least he 


ought to have done it. 
Att KNEW HooKker’s MOVEMENTS. 


| have proved in my book that the spy was only a ghost that 
somebody saw, and that no order was issued to move on to Har- 
risburg. Ewell was then over thirty miles north of Carlisle; he 
had been a week in Pennsylvania and had detached Early’s Di- 
vision to go east to the Susquehanna. Jenkins’s Cavalry was 
about Harrisburg; General Lee, with Hill and Longstreet, had 
crossed the Potomac several days before. Now | say that any 
private or teamster would have told General Lee that Hooker 
would not stay in Virginia when he was in Pennsylvania. That 
was something that any man of ordinary sense would have known 
without being told. 

According to Colonel Marshall, General Lee was thrown 
almost into a panic when he heard the news that Hooker was over 
the river and was following him. 

‘As I can’t believe it, 1 said in my book, and I repeat, that in 
my opinion, when General Lee signed a paper containing such an 
absurdity he had never read it. If he had thought when he 
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crossed the Potomac that Hooker’s army was still in Virginia, 
then instead of marching north he would have turned east. The 
Chambersburg letter shows that General Lee knew that Hooker 
was stil! keeping between him and Washington. It told Ewell 
that he had written him “last night” (27) that Hooker had 
crossed the Potomac and was moving towards South Mountain, 
and that he had directed Ewell to move back to Chambersburg; 
but if he had not already progressed on that road he wanted him 
to move east of the mountain in the direction of Cashtown or 
Gettysburg. Soon the night of the 27th General Lee wrote Ewell 
what his report says he had first heard from a spy on the night of 
the 28th. Neither Col. Talcott nor Col, Taylor tries to explain 
this letter or make it consistent with the statement of the report. 


Date OF LETTER ESTABLISHED. 

I anticipated in my book (pages 117-121) that some one 
would insist that the date was a mistake, and should have been 
the 29th. But, if the letter in the Records should have been 
dated the 29th, then “‘last night’s’” letter would have been dated 
the 28th. Now, Early says that he received at York a copy of this 
letter on the evening of the 29th, and he started early the next 
morning, expecting to join Ewell west of the mountain. It is 
about seventy miles, via Carlisle, from Chambersburg to York. 

The letter could not possibly have reached Early on the 29th 
if it had left Chambersburg later than the 27th. Again, Edward 
Johnson’s division left Carlisle on the morning of the 29th on the 
Chambersburg pike, and before the second order arrived for Ewell 
to move east of the mountain, and Ewell’s trains were passing 
through Chambersburg at midnight on the 29th, which shows 
that they must have left Carlisle probably on the evening of the 
28th. 

Again, Ewell says he arrived at Carlisle on the 27th, and 
was starting for Harrisburg on the 29th, but the movement was 
arrested by an order from General Lee to return. It is clear that 
Johnson left Carlisle and Early left York in obedience to the first 
order (27th). 

But Ewell remained at Carlisle with Rodes’s Division after 


receiving the second order, to give Jenkins time to return from 
Harrisburg and to unite with Early, marching west, at Heidlers- 
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burg. If the letter in the Records had been written on the 29th, 
then neither letter could have reached Ewell before he got to Har- 
risburg. His march north was arrested by the first letter. Of 
course, all presumptions are in favor of the correctness of the 
date of the letter published in the Records. The burden of proof 
is on those who impeach it. But Ewell’s, Early and Johnson’s 
reports verify the latter in every particular. 

It would have been far better for General Lee’s military 
reputation if he had written his own report of events of the 
campaign just as they occurred, instead of having an acute lawyer 
to write a brief for him; this 

“Had been an act of purer fame, 
Than gathers round Marengo’s name.” 

I am aware that in Virginia there is a sentiment that tolerates 

only one side of a question that concerns General Lee. 


LeeE’s Last OrDER TO Mossy. 
After General Stuart was killed, in May, 1864, I reported 
directly to General Lee. The following is the last order I ever 
received from him: 


“Headquarters, March 27, 1865. 
“Rec'd 8-20. 


“Col. J. S. Mosby, care Major Boyle, Gordonsville: 

“Collect your command and watch the country from front 
of Gordonsville to Blue Ridge, and also Valley. Your command 
is now all in that section, and the general will rely on you to 
watch and protect the country. If any of your command is in 


the Northern Neck, call it to you. 
“W.H. Taytor, 


“Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


It was forwarded from Gordonsville by courier to me in 
Loudoun. 

A few days afterwards we heard from Appomattox. My 
battalion was then on the line of the Potomac, where the war 
had begun. For General Lee I have always had a deep affection, 
but, to my mind, the fashionable cult that exalts him above mor- 
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tality and makes him incapable of error is as irrational as the 
mystic faith of the Hindoo in Buddha. 

And now, in conclusion, I will say that some may think that 
Stuart needed no defense; and will apply to my effort to rescue « 
his memory from undeserved blame the words of Milton on a 
monument to Shakespeare— 

What needs’t thou such weak witness of thy name.” 

“Dear Son of Memory, great heir of fame, 


MACHINE GUN TACTICS 
IN OUR OWN AND OTHER ARMIES.* 


By Carrain R. V: K. APPLIN, D. S.:O., 
FoukKTEENTH (KiNG) Hussars, LATE INstRUCTOR SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY, 
Soutu Arrica, AND Late D. A. S. G. (Musketrry), MALTA. 


HE Russo-Japanese war has given us many striking lessons 

and perhaps not the least important is the new light it has 
thrown on machine guns, their value on the battlefield, and their 
extraordinary power for decisive action when properly organ- 
ized and handled. Their success in Manchuria—one of the fea- 
tures of the campaign—proves them to be a most important re- 
inforcement to cavalry and infantry. 

That this lesson has been accepted by the European powers 
is shown by the almost universal reorganization and increase of 
this arm, Japan and Russia leading the way. 

I shall endeavor to deal with the use of machine guns in 
war, their place in the battlefield, and the general principles that 
should govern their tactical employment; and I only venture to 
express the opinion and make the suggestions that follow, on 
the understanding that I am to raise points for discussion at the 
end of the lecture, and the more debatable my hypothesis the 
greater the opportunity for instructive criticism. 

In the first place it is necessary to clearly understand the 


*Lecture delivered before the Royal United Service Institution October 
6, 1909. Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 
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nature and potentiality of the arm with which we are dealing in 
order to fix its value as a fighting weapon, and I shall therefore 


say a few words on machine guns themselves. 

The modern machine gun is essentially an automatic weapon 
of small arm caliber, capable of firing from 100 to 600 shots a 
minute from a light mounting of extreme mobility, and should 


fulfill the following qualifications : 


2. 


Ww 


It should be able to deliver about 400 shots a minute 
without loss of accuracy, even with prolonged 
“continuous” firing. 

It should be capable of accompanying cavalry and in- 
fantry wherever these arms can go, occupy the 
smallest space, and be able to go into action quickly 
at rifle range. 

It should have a firm mounting, upon which the gun 
is steady, and from which it can be aimed rapidly 
and fired while kneeling, sitting or lying. 

The gun and its mounting must present a small tar- 
get, and be light enough for each, and, if possible, 
both, to be carried by one man for a considerable 
distance, and should admit of being dragged by a 
man crawling or crouching for short distances. 

It should be in constant readiness for action and able 

to fire when limbered up if on wheeled carriage. 

should be simple, strong and durable. Mobility 
and constant readiness for action are indispensable 


I 


~-> 


with cavalry, while lightness and smallness of tar- 


get are esential factors. 


es ee 
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There are seven main types of machine gun at present in use 
in the armies of the world, viz.: 


Gun. In use in. 


Maxim... | Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Italy, Portugal, 
Turkey, Switzerland and U. S. A. 


Hotchkiss . ; i | France, Japan, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Spain 
and Portugal. 


Perino 


Austria, 
Japan and China. 
Madsen Russia, Denmark (Rekyl pattern), and China (for 
Cavairy ). 
The principal differences between these guns are: 
a. The automatic mechanism. 
b. Method of loading. 
. may be divided into two classes: 
1. Recoil action—the Maxim, Perino and the Madsen. 
2. Gas pressure action—the Schwarzlose, Hochkiss, 
Skoda and Colt. 
. consists of three classes: 
1. Belt loaders—the Maxim, Schwarzlose and Colt. 
2. Metal clip loaders—Hotchkiss, Madsen, Perino and 
Puteaux. 
3. Hopper loaders—the Skoda. 

Several of the above countries, notably Russia, Japan, 
France and Austria, have more than one pattern of gun in their 
service, and it is difficult to say which they intend finally to adopt, 
but Russia, since the war, has ordered several thousand Madsen 


guns, and Japan is said to be trying this gun, one of which dur- 
ing the war fired 25,000 shots in a single day. 

I have purposely omitted the Rexar gun, which only weighs 
1714 pounds, but is fired from the shoulder and is therefore more 
of the nature of an automatic rifle than a machine gun. 
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It would take too long to deal with each of these weapons 
separately. I shall therefore select the Maixm as the type with 
which to discuss the question of tactics, but it will first be neces- 
sary to demonstrate its capabilities and fire value as compared 
with other arms. 

RATE OF FIRE. 

Machine guns of this class are capable of discharging 600 
shots a minute, but this very high rate of fire is obviously unde- 
sirable for several reasons, the principal being that, however skill- 
fully a gun is handled, a great waste of ammunition must ensue, 
for a single man would be struck with eight or ten bullets and 
hundreds of bullets would be wasted in space. These guns are 
therefore regulated to fire at a maximum rate of 450 rounds a 
minute. The extreme range of this type of gun is, for practical 
purposes, the same as the infantry rifle, viz., about 3,500 yards, 


though it is more effective at the extreme ranges than an equal 


TO SHEW THE ZONE BEATEN BY 50%, OF BULLETS 


60 RIFLES 





GROUND LINE 
60 YARDS 


MACHINE GUN 





GROUND LINE 
34 YARDS 
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intensity of rifle fire, owing to the stability in mounting, which 


causes it to have a beaten zone of only half the depth, and nearly 
half the width, of rifles firing the same number of rounds. 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS. 


Caretul experiments carried out at Hythe between 50 infan- 


try and a machine gun, each firing the same number of rounds 


at ranges from 500 to 2,000 yards, proved this conclusively. The 
diagram herewith gives the result of the test at 1,500 yards, 
showing the depth of ground beaten by 50 per cent shots. 
Another experiment carried out at the School of Musketry, 
South Africa, between 42 rifles, all marksmen or first-class shots, 
and a Maxim, at an unknown range (about 1,000 yards) ; time 
allowed, 1 minute; ammunition, unlimited; targets, a line of 50 


head and shoulder figures at one pace interval, resulted as fol- 


lows : 
Rounds : , : Per cent 
its er cent. | Figs. hit : : 
fired Hits. Per cen Fig nit, of loss. 
Rifles 408 62 15 1 27 54 
Maxims 228 69 30.2 22 64 





The rates of rifle fire are “‘slow’’—3 rounds a minute—and 
“rapid’—15 rounds a minute. Slow fire is the normal rate, and 
“rapid” fire can only be used for a short time when a sudden 
burst of powerful fire is required at a critical moment, and it can 
only be kept up for about 3 minutes, at the end of which period 
the firer is exhausted, the rifle too hot to handle, and the aim con- 
sequently erratic. This is when the men are fresh, and they 
would probably be unable to keep up effective rapid fire for more 
than a minute and a half, after being in action for several hours. 


It is here that the machine gun is so greatly superior to rifle fire— 


‘A similar experiment carried out between 42 “sharpshooters” and a 
Mexim, during the annual training for 1908 in the U. S. A., at 600, 800 and 
1,000 yards, at the “L” target, each firing 750 rounds, resulted in 22.45 per 
cent in favor of the Maxim. The Maxim fired “rapid continuous,” and the 
men slow individual, the latter using the new S bullet—U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation Journal, July, 1909. 
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it is never exhausted, and it never loses its accuracy through the 
firer becoming tired. 
FIRE POWER. 

To compare the power of this gun with rifle fire: We may 
safely say it is equal, if not superior, in fire effect to a half com- 
pany of infantry, while it has the enormous advantage over in- 
fantry of occupying only five feet of ground instead of fifty 
yards. In other words, fire equal to that of a battalion of in- 
fantry can be delivered from a frontage of only 60 yards. Its 
vulnerability depends entirely on its mounting, which should be 
as near the ground and as inconspicuous as possible, and as it 
requires but two men to work it, it presents a very small and 
difficult target. 


MOBILITY. 





The last consideration is its mobility, and even here it is so 
vastly superior to infantry as to be bevond comparison. The gun 
now only weighs 36 pounds, while it can be used with effect from 
a mounting of 40 pounds weight; therefore on a suitable car- 
riage it should be capable of moving with the rapidity of cavalry. 


FIRE EFFECT. 
Napoleon's maxim that ‘Fire is everything, the rest of small 
account,” is only applicable to the machine,gun when the fire 
is effective; nothing is so useless and wasteful as ineffective ma- 
chine gun fire, and the careful study of fire effect is imperative 
with this weapon, and the beaten zone is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in obtaining effective fire. 
REATEN ZONE, 
We have already seen that the range of the machine gun is 
practically the same as that of the rifle, but that the beaten zone a 


is only half the depth and about half the width of the collective 
fire of infantry, partly owing to the rigidity of the mounting and 


y 
partly to the fact that the human error is greatly reduced by be- 
ing concentrated in the person of a single individual, instead of Be 
being spread over some 50 men of different temperament, nerves { 

Fe] , , 


and aiming power. 
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The depth of the zone beaten by 75 per cent of bullets— 
which is the effective zone—is, at 500 yards, only 125 yards, 
against 220 yards for rifle fire; at 1,000 yards it is 70, as against 
130; and at 1,500 yards it is 60, as against 100 yards. Therefore 


the extreme permissible error in estimating range is: At 500 
yards, about 60 yards; at 1,000 yards, 35, and at 1,500 yards, 30.’ 


In addition to these factors, the fire from machine guns is 
always collective and concentrated, unless deliberately dispersed 
by the firer, while rifle fire is always individual and dispersed, un- 
less specially controlled by fire discipline under a leader. Fire 
discipline and fire control are in the hands of one man; there is 
no need to point out the target to a scattered firing line; there is 
no delay in passing orders down the line, in the setting of 50 dif- 
ferent sights for the correct elevation, and for insuring that the 
rate of fire and expenditure of ammunition is regulated by the 
effect produced. Thus fire can be opened far more rapidly and 
accurately than with rifles, and can be at once directed on a fresh 
target without ceasing fire, while the effect can be seen by the 
firer, who can instantly change the rate or cease fire altogether. 


CONE OF FIRE, 

For ranges over 500 yards it is absolutely necessary to know 
the range accurately or to find some other method of bringing 
the “effective zone” on the target. The machine gunner may be 
likened to the fireman with his hosepipe, whose object is to bring 
the base of his jet of water to play on a certain spot some dis- 
tance away from the nozzle of his pipe. He does not trouble 
about the distance; he does not require to know the range; but, 
pointing the nozzle in the direction he desires to strike, he ele- 
vates or depresses it until he observes the base of the cone of 
water falling on the right spot, and then he holds his pipe so that 
it continues to fall where he desires. He does not trouble about 
the smaller streams and drops of water that fall short or go 
beyond, but devotes his whole attention to keeping the nucleus 
of the stream—the 75 per cent or 50 per cent—falling on his 
“target In precisely the same. way the-machine gunner must 
look upon his stream of bullets as a stream of water from a hose- 


9 


‘Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Bird, D. S. O., in lecture before the Aldershot 
Military Society. 
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pipe, and his object must be to cause the center of that stream to 
play on the target; this can best be done by “observing”’ the strike 
of the nucleus of the shots and altering the elevation accordingly. 
This observation of fire is the best method of obtaining the cor- 
rect elevation at “effective ranges” (1. ¢., 600 to 1,400 yards), if 
the ground is suitable. 


OBSERVATION OF FIRE. 


If the target is only visible for a short time, groups or 
deliberate” fire 
at the quickest rate should be employed, and “rapid” only used 


‘ 


“ec 


‘gusts’ of rapid fire may be fired; but as a rule 
when the range has been found. If the ground is not favorable 
for the observation of fire, or the range is too great, this method 
cannot be used, and it will be necessary to obtain the range by 
instruments; but it will not alwavs be possible to do so, and it is 
necessary to find some other reliable way of insuring that the tar- 
get is within the effective zone. 


COMBINED SIGHTS. 

Supposing the range to be estimated at 1,000 yards, the ef- 
fective zone is about 70 yards in depth; therefore an error ot 
only 50 yards in estimating the range will render fire ineffective. 
There is but one way to overcome the difficulty, and that is by 
increasing the effective beaten zone, and this can be done by 
using “combined sights,” and thus making two or more beaten 
zones which touch each other and overlap where the effective 75 
per cent of shots of each ends. 

There are two ways of using combined sights: 

a. The “single gun” method. 
b. The “battery” method. 

In (a), with an estimated range of 1,400 yards, the sights 
will be set for 1,300, and aim taken; then the sights will be again 
set for 1,500 yards, but without altering the original aim, and 
“rapid” fire opened and the elevating wheel slowly turned to 
elevate the gun until the 1,500 sighting is aligned on the target. 
The result of this operation is to sweep the whole ground from 
1,275 to 1,525 yards with effective fire, and if an error of 125 
yards over or under the correct range has been made, the target 
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is nevertheless brought within the effective zone by the combined 
elevations used. 

The second method (0) is only used where at least four 
euns are available. The range is estimated as before, and then 
each gun uses an elevation differing by 25 vards from the next; 
thus, taking 1,400 vards again as an example of the estimated 
distance, No. 1 will use 1,325; No. 2, 1,350; No. 3, 1,375, and 


so on, No. 6 using 1,450 yards. In this way the effective zone 


of No. 1 gun will just overlap the effective zone of No. 2, and 


so on right up to No. 6 gun. Thus, instead of one small zone 
of 50 vards of effective fire, we have six guns joining to make 
one big effective zone 175 yards deep. 
We have now examined its principle and characteristics and 
find: 
Fire effect—50 rifles. 
Vulnerability—A “file” (two men). 
Mobility—Cavalry. 
Ve are now able to decide its place in battle, and can discuss 
its tactical use: before doing so, however, let us see what has 


been done in this matter by other armies, 


GERMANY. 

Germany was the first great power to adopt modern machine 
guns in her army, and before doing so she appointed a commit- 
tee of the great general staff to experiment with the guns, and 
to report on the best method of employing them. The result of 
these experiments was that the gun was mounted on a sleigh, 
capable of being dragged by hand into almost any position, and 
which can be adjusted to fire 1 foot 6 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, and 
3 feet 6 inches above the ground. This sleigh is mounted on a 
galloping gun-carriage with limber, by a single clamp acting on 
the runners, and the gun can be fired from this carriage as well 
as from the sleigh if so desired. Each gun has four horses, and 
the whole detachment are mounted or carried on the guns. The 
guns are organized in batteries of six, called “Sections,” which 
are again subdivided into “Divisions” of two guns. To each 
“Section” (i. e., six guns) is allotted three ammunition wagons 
and one battery wagon with 87,000 rounds. In order to avoid 
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confusion I shall use the English words “‘battery”’ and “section” 
to express six and two guns, respectively. There are 16 of these 
independent batteries, which in war would be attached to cavalry 
divisions. In addition to these each regiment is to have one com- 


pany, “The 13th,” consisting of six machine guns, each drawn 


by two horses, with three ammunition wagons and one reserve 
wagon, carrying 72,000 rounds, viz. : 
With the guns 18,000 


We ttt UE WOME, . oo ek ie ck ewes 42,000 
in the reserve wagon 12,000 
72,000 
The staff of the machine gun company will consist of: 
1 lieutenant commanding ; 

? m. ©. o's 

74 men; 

28 horses (7 saddles, 18 draught, and 3 spare). 

The officers and three warrant officers are mounted, the men 
are armed with automatic pistols, and the infantry pattern range- 
finder is used. 

Guns are never used singly. The general principies govern- 
ing their use are: 

1. A powerful reserve capable of rapidly bringing an in- 
tense and overwhelming infantry fire to bear on 
any desired spot at the critical moment of the fire 
fight, with a minimum of front and vulnerability. 

With independent cavalry to enable them to retain 
their mobility and functions as cavalry by doing 
away with the necessity for dismounted action. 

Batteries of machine guns are under the immediate com- 
mand of the G. O. C. in the field, except when attached to the in- 
dependent cavalry. Their regulations and directions for tactical 
handling are very thorough and complete, there being no less 
than 261 paragraphs in their Official Text Book. 

“The fire of a machine gun is approximately equivalent to 
that of 80 infantry; the dispersion of fire is considerably less; 
therefore, while the effect is greater with an accurate sight, it is 
less if the range is not accurately known. The most suitable tar- 
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gets are those of some size and depth, e. g., infantry columns, 
cavalry in all formations, and artillery when limbered up. At 
moderate ranges extended firing lines may be fired upon, but lit- 
tle effect can be produced upon men lying down, even at the 
shortest ranges, though the moral effect may be considerable; 
short bursts are more effective than long continuous fire.” 


RUSSIA. 


Russia had 80 machine guns at Liao-Yang (September, 
1904). The mountings were found unsatisfactory, and new 
wheeled and pack transport was adopted. Six-gun batteries were 
attached to the cavalry divisions, but since the war each cavalry 
regiment has had two guns permanently allotted to it. 

In December, 1906, four-gun companies were allotted to 
each infantry regiment, and by November, 1907, 115 companies 
of 896 guns had been formed. These companies consist of four 
guns each, but are to be raised to eight as soon as possible— 
practically the whole of the.infantry have now got them. The 
company at war strength consists of 2 officers, 50 N. C. O.s and 
men, 35 horses with wheeled transport, and 36 with pack; the 
gun is sighted to 2,000 yards, weight 68 pounds, the total weight 
with tripod, etc., being 198 pounds; 5,850 rounds are carried per 
gun. The Souchier range-finder is used. 


JAPAN. 


Before the war Japan had no machine gun organization, but 
six-gun batteries were hastily formed and attached to the cavalry. 
The importance of these weapons at once appeared, and Hotch- 
kiss guns were manufactured at Tokio, and, with Maxims pur- 
chased in Germany and America, were formed into six-gun bat- 
teries and attached to each infantry division. At Mukden each 
regiment had three guns attached, and by the end of the war 320 
machine guns were available. 

The Hotchkiss pattern has now been adopted and is mounted 
on a tripod weighing 40 pounds, the weight of gun and tripod 
together being 110 pounds. The gun has an all-around traverse, 
it is carried on pack animals and organized in six-gun batteries, 


‘Captain von Beckman in Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und Ma- 
rine, June, 1908. 
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one battery being allotted to each regiment; the battery is com- 
manded by a captain or lieutenant, with a warrant officer, 6 N. 
C. O.’s and 36 men, 30 horses (6 for guns and tripods, 24 for 
ammunition). One ammunition horse follows each gun, and 18 
under a warrant officer form a battery ammunition column; each 
horse accompanying the guns carries 1,500 rounds in two boxes, 
and 2,160 in four boxes are carried by each horse with the 
column. Each cavalry brigade has an eight-gun battery divided 
into half batteries of four-guns; the staff consists of 3 officers 
and 87 rank and file, all mounted. There are 32 ammunition 
horses, each carrying 2,400 rounds.' 

Tactical.—The guns are organized as a battery, but may be 
broken up into sections or even single guns. The most useful 
range is 800 yards; it is thought wrong to employ slow fire. Well 
hidden skirmishing lines or machine guns are considered unsuit- 
able targets. They are never used to replace artillery or to fire 
at artillery at long range. Concealed positions and use of fianks 
and rear advocated; alternative position, great intervals between 
guns and measured ranges essential to success. ‘Their tactics are 
undergoing modification, and there are likely to be many changes. 

The Japanese may claim to have invented the first machine 
gun, if the following extract from a lecture lately delivered by 
Lieutenant Imari is correct: “In 1704 a Japanese (one Moue 
Geki) invented a 20-barrel Mitrailleuse; but a certain Sofu 


Ichimu, thinking the invention of such a weapon was a proof of 
seditious intentions, invited the inventor to his house and killed 


him. 
“After which,” as the lecturer naively remarks, ‘there was 
no inducement for men to invent such weapons.” 


FRANCE. 

France has both the Puteaux and the Hotchkiss. Each in- 
fantry and cavalry brigade has a two-gun section attached, but it 
is intended that every regiment shall ultimately have a two-gun 
section. The question of mounting has not yet been definitely 
settled, but experiments are being carried out with wheeled car- 


1Von Lobell’s Annual Report, 1908. 
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riages, similar to our own, but drawn by four horses." They 
have also tripods for use with infantry, which can be adjusted 
from 1 foot 3 inches for lying to 2 feet 6 inches. The weight of 
the gun is 50 pounds, and of the tripod 70 pounds. The detach- 
ment of one lieutenant, one under-officer and 23 rank and file 
are armed with rifles; the whole detachment with cavalry are 
mounted; no shields are used. The detachments have a Souchier 
telemeter, which is carried on a man’s back, and has an error of 
about 1 per cent. Ammunition is carried in boxes, three on each 
side and one on top of a pack saddle; 8,700 rounds are carried 
with the pack transport, 16,500 with the cavalry ammunition 
carts. During the last year 4,000 machine guns have been issued. 
AUSTRIA, 

Austria experimented in 1906 with the Schwarzlose. Last 
year three army corps received three-gun sections, and two cav- 
alry divisions have been provided. It is intended to give each in- 
fantry regiment two guns, and each cavalry regiment four guns; 


pack transport is used, but has not vet been permanently adopted. 


ITALY. 

Italy has adopted the Perino, which has a water-cooled bar- 
rel and fires 425 shots a minute. It is loaded by a magazine con- 
taining 10 metal clips, each holding 25 cartridges. The gun 
weighs 27 kilograms, and is mounted on a tripod which weighs 
20 kilograms, and can be adjusted to fire from any height by 
moving the legs. 

The commission appointed to test the gun recommended 
that 4 guns should be attached to each regiment of cavalry and 
infantry, with the following detachments: 

‘or cavalry, 1 N.C. O. and 3 men, with 2 horses per gun. 
For infantry, 1 N. C. O. and 4 men, with 2 mules per gun. 

No details as to ammunition, method of carrying, or tactics 
have been settled yet. 

U. S. A. 

The U. S. A., after prolonged trials, have adopted Maxims 
with tripod mountings, carried on pack animals. Every cavalry 
and infantry regiment is to have a section of two guns. 


*Von Lodell’s Annual Report, 1908. 
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First Lieutenant A. E. Phillips, of the Tenth Cavalry, gives 
some interesting notes on Machine Guns with Cavalry in the 
Journal of the U. S. A. Cavalry Association for July, 1909. A 
test between 41 “sharpshooters” and a machine gun, each firing 
750 shots at 600, 800 and 1,000 yards, resulted in 57 hits for the 
rifles and 97 hits for the machine gun, the percentage in favor 
of the gun being 22. The men used pointed bullets and the ma- 
chine gun the old bullets; the men fired slow-aimed fire and the 
machine gun rapid continuous. 

The Tenth Cavalry machine gun detachment, at the di- 
visional meeting for 1908, from the halt in line moved forward 
in section column at a gallop for 200 yards, and went into action 
and fired a blank shot in 31 seconds. Speaking of the Maxim, he 
says: ‘“‘No one without hard study and patient experiment can 
effectively handle the weapon.”’ 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland has just adopted the Maxim of 1908 pattern. 
Each of the four army corps has one mounted machine gun com- 
pany of eight guns divided into four sections of two guns each. 
These companies are also attached to cavalry. The guns are car 
ried on pack horses. The whole detachment is mounted, and they 
use their guns in the place of horse artillery, which arm does not 
exist in their service. 

DEN MARK. 

Denmark has the Rekyl gun (Madsen pattern), and each 
squadron has a section of three guns carried on pack horses, 300 
rounds with each gun, and one led horse with each gun with spare 


ammunition. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

I now come to the general principles governing their tactical 
employment in modern war. Machine guns enable commanders 
to develop at fixed points the maximum volume of rifle fire from 
the smallest possible front. Machine guns can be employed over 
any country that is practicable for infantry, and when once they 
are unlimbered they must be able to surmount considerable ob- 
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stacles. In action they offer no greater target than riflemen 
fighting under like conditions, and they can, in proportion to their 
fire value, support far greater losses than infantry. When move- 
ment over the battiefield is contemplated, and the machine guns 
are unlimbered, they must be pulled or carried forward by hand. 
They can utilize all cover which infantrymen are able to use; 
cover which is barely sufficient for a section of infantry can pro- 
tect an entire machine gun detachment. An engagement with a 
line of skirmishers under good cover should be avoided. It de- 
mands a heavy expenditure of ammunition, which is not com- 
mensurate with the result obtained. During a lengthy rifle action 
the detachment with their guns should be withdrawn temporarily 
from their position, so as to save their effect for the decisive mo- 
ment, 

Machine guns should be employed in pairs and in mutual 
support. 

The whole detachment must not only be trained to work the 
guns, but must be also trained scouts and range takers. Nos. 3 
and 4+ must carry range-finders. When moving alone on the 
march or advancing into a position, scouts working in pairs 
must be pushed out ahead and on the exposed flank or flanks, 
and they should be taught to use a system of signals to indicate 
the following: 


1. All clear. 


2. Enemy in sight. 
3. <A good target in sight. 


4. Cavalry (prepare for). 


rst 


Artillery within range. 
6. <A good gun position. 

Six simple and unmistakable signals can be easily learned 
during peace training, and might prove invaluable on service, for 
opportunity is everything to the machine gunner, and is usually 
so fleeting as to demand instant action. 

TAKING UP A POSITION. 

On moving to occupy a position, the guns will usually be in 

line at from 10 to 100 yards interval. with the sectional com- 
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manders leading their sections, znd the scouts well ahead; the 
flank guns must arrange for the protection of the flank by scouts 


































in the same manner. 

The Germans consider that ground scouts should never go 
into the position, as they are so liable to expose themselves, and 
thus “give the position away”; and, as I have already pointed 
out, “surprise” is the essence of success. They say that the com- 
mander of the battery or section, whichever the unit may be, 
should alone examine the position and select the place for his 
guns to come into action, and I am quite sure this is the right 
method as a general principle. But in broken and hilly country, 
where cover is abundant and the position extensive, a battery 
commander can do no more than indicate generally the positions 
to be occupied by the sections, and it will be then advisable for 
the section commanders to select the gun positions. If the cover 
is good, the range-finders may next occupy the gun positions and 
proceed to take ranges. In open country, where there is no. good 
cover in the position, the scouts will only approach it sufficiently : 
to insure that it is not occupied by the enemy, and will then halt 
and find a good position for the guns to unlimber. The com- 
mander, passing through the scouts, will then reconnoiter the 
position himself and select the place for moving into action. 

There are two methods of taking up a position, which de- 
pend for their choice upon the proximity of the enemy and the 
time at which the fire is to be opened. ‘The first is the “deliber- 
ate” method, in which the guns are brought up and the ranges 
taken before the target appears. Cover is essential to success, 
and the guns must be most carefully concealed, the whole object 
\ being to surprise the enemy when the moment arrives, and there- 
fore concealment is the first object in view. For this purpose 
artificial cover may be made by erecting screens of boughs, etc., 
in front of the guns, which are thrown down the moment before 
opening fire. 

The second method is used when the enemy is in the im- 
mediate vicinity, when the country is open, and the position is 
without cover, or when within the artillery range of the enemy. 
The guns unlimber and prepare for action immediately in rear 
of the gun positions, and as close to them as possible, but com- 
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pletely out of sight of the enemy. The commander alone goes 
into the position, and having selected approximately where each 
gun is to go, he stations them immediately in rear of their in- 
tended fire positions. He then creeps forward alone and watches 
for the opportune moment. When this arrives, a blast on his 
whistle brings the guns up with a rush—no concealment is at- 
tempted, but, fully exposed, each gun opens fire on the nearest 
target. If the moment has been rightly judged and the range 
properly estimated, 60 or 90 seconds is sufficient time to obtain 
the desired effect, and before the enemy’s artillery can get the 
range, a second signal from the commander sends the guns out 
of action again as rapidly as they appeared. 

This is one of the most successful methods of employing 
machine guns. There is no risk of being discovered before the 
target appears; there is no “giving away” the position by care- 
less scouts, and there is no chance that a powerful pair of field 
glasses will discover the guns in position before they open fire 
and turn the tables by surprising them. On the other hand, it 
requires a very highly trained detachment and a vast amount of 


practice to insure its success. 


ALTERNATIVE POSITIONS. 

Alternative positions are always necessary when the delib- 
erate method is used, and must be carefully practiced in peace, 
the principal points being: 

1. That the second position is suitable for bringing ef- 
fective fire to bear on the enemy. 

2. That the gun is able to gain the position without ex- 
posure. 

Scouts so often forget that they can work with ease where 
it is impossible to carry a gun, and unless the foregoing condi- 
tions are fulfilled the positions may be useless, 

MUTUAL SUPPORT, 

Guns must always work in pairs for mutual support—one 
gun firing while the other remains concealed. When it is neces- 
sary for the gun firing to move to a new position, the supporting 
gun will open fire and cover its retirement. It will always be 
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advisable, and generally necessary, for a gun to move to an al- 
ternative position directly it has fired, and not wait until com- 
pelled to go; every gun and rifle within range will be turned on 


a machine gun when discovered, but if it is cleverly concealed 
and quickly withdrawn it may draw fire to its late position while 
it moves out of sight to a new and possibly an enfilading one. 


METHOD OF FIRING. 


The peculiar noise made by the Maxim firing “continuous” 
attracts attention at once, but if teams are trained to use “de- 
liberate fire,” a rate of 70 to 120 rounds a minute may be easily 
attained, and if the double button is struck irregularly to imitate 
rifle fire, considerable effect may be obtained on a target which 
would not justify “‘continuous” fire, while the gun’s presence is 
not disclosed at all. 

The place for unlimbering must always be as close to the 
position as possible without exposing the teams to fire or view, 
and the reserve ammunition must be brought up to this spot. 
Precautions must always be taken to prevent the teams being sur- 
prised from the flanks or rear if exposed. 

WITH INFANTRY. 

Machine guns with infantry should be used as a mobile re- 
serve and held back until the decisive moment of the fire fight. 
They should be under the immediate orders of the G. O. C., and 
must therefore be organized in batteries under a responsible of- 
ficer. They should never engage a line of skirmishers and must 
be used to bring an overwhelming fire to bear on the point se- 
lected for assault after the last reserve has been thrown in. 
Owing to their narrow beaten zone and great accuracy, they can 
be used to fire over the heads of attacking infantry within a hun- 
dred yards of the position. 

“An officer who commanded one of these batteries at the 
battle of Mukden, and who later was detailed to lecture to the 
attaches with the First Army (Japanese), said that on one occa- 
sion there he continued this fire until their advancing infantry had 
arrived within 30 meters of the enemy’s position.’ 


*United States Official Report on Russo-Japanese War. 
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COVERING FIRE. 

They are also valuable in the first deployment as covering 
fire, owing to the rapid and concentrated fire they can deliver and 
the ease with which they can sweep ground, change the target, 
and open and cease fire. When used for this purpose they should 
be concealed as much as possible, and where the ground is suit- 
able the fire should be indirect from the reverse slopes of a hill, 
so as not to attract artillery.’ 

They may also be used to reinforce threatened points, when 


their mobility will enable them to arrive at a distant part of the 


battlefield with the rapidity of cavalry; they must rarely be used 
in the firing line where their fre, being dispersed, is less effective 


than an equal volume of rifle fire, and where they are at once the 
St a en Ae ee TV PERS near of ever engage artillery 
target Of every rifle. A\lachine guns can never engage artillery 
and should avoid engaging other machine guns. 


USE IN RECENT CAMPAIGNS WITH INFANTRY IN THE ATTACK. 

The following examples from recent campaigns will illus- 
trate their proper and improper use under these conditions: 

At Mukden, on the Ist of March, all the machine guns of a 
whole Japanese division were brought into action upon a Russian 
point d'appui, The Russian fire was silenced, but burst out again 
whenever the machine gun fire slackened. The Japanese used 
these pauses in the enemy's fire to press forward to close range 
under cover of their own machine gun fire. On 2d of March 
three machine guns of the Tenth Japanese Infantry Regiment 
acted in the same way against the Russian field work.* This 
method of employing machine guns demands the closest possible 
co-operation with the infantry from the commencement of the 
fight. 

IMPROPER USE IN FIRING LINE. 

At Paardeberg the machine guns of the infantry attacking 
across the open, upon the left bank, were used in the firing line, 
and when the advance was checked their guns could not be with- 
drawn and were left standing upon the open plain. I believe the 
detachment suffered terrible losses.* At Rietfontein a detach- 

‘See Appendix. 
*“The Great Siege,” by Norregaard. 


47 


Times’ History of South African War. 
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ment of the Gloucester’s Maxim were almost annihilated when 
following the regiment in the firing line. Again, at Modder 
River, the Scots Guards’ Maxim detachments were annihilated 


by Pom-Pom fire, while advancing with the firing line, and the 


gun was left on the plain all day. 
AT SKIRMISHERS. 


At Hei-kon-tai, on 27th January, on the left flank of the 
Japanese army attacking Sha-shan, four Russian machine guns, 
at a range of only 1,000 yards, swept the widely extended skir- 
mishing line of the attack. Captain Takenouchi, who was pres- 
ent commanding the company, says: “It had no effect whatever 
on our advance, and the enemy eventually evacuated the posi- 


tion.” 
IN THE DEFENSE. 


In the defense they should be concealed and held back in re- 
serve until the moment of assault; then their great fire power may 
be utilized with decisive results. 

They are particularly useful at night with the outposts, as 
they can be trained by day to sweep roads, defiles or bridges, and 
can thus be used in the dark to sweep the approaches with ac- 
curate fire. 

At Mukden, on Ist March, the left of a Japanese division, 
being within 300 yards of the enemy’s position and about to as- 
sault, the Russians suddenly opened a very heavy machine gun 
fire from cleverly concealed positions, causing such loss that the 
Japanese attack was temporarily suspended. 

On 20th August, 1904, the Japanese captured a Lunette near 
Shuishi, after severe fighting, and the Russians made a counter 
attack with three machine guns and drove the Japanese out again 
with a loss of over 300. The three machine guns retired from 
the Lunette before the attackers got home, and taking up a po- 
sition behind an open gorge of the work, showered such a hail 
of bullets on the victorious Japanese that they were compelled to 
retire 

On the attack on 203 Meter Hill, machine guns on Akasaka- 
yama flanked the position and enfiladed the attackers. Four hun- 
dred Japanese were sheltered together in a parallel, where they 
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were completely screened from fire from any part of 203 Meter 
Hili. Suddenly machine guns, which had been concealed on 
Akasakayama, where they could fire directly into the parallel, 
opened fire. Within a few seconds it was turned into a veritable 
pandemonium, a seething mass of humanity, where men were 
fighting wildly to get away, climbing over piles of corpses which 
blocked the entrance, and trving to escape down the coverless hill- 


side. Within a few minutes practically the whole force was wiped 


out. It took the Japanese days to extricate and carry away the 


fearfully intermingled corpses. ' 


BY NIGIT. 
one of the many instances in this war 
able to repel a sudden night at- 
have succeeded. 
‘the storming of Erhlung, at midnight, on the 26th 
November, the Japanese made a desperate attempt to storm the 
upper battery, but the assailants were mown down by the ma- 


chine guns as soon as they appeared on the parapet. 
AGAINST ARTILLERY. 

The result of not concealing them in the defense, and th 
necessity for alternative positions, is well illustrated by th 
following examples, which will also show their impotence against 
artillery : 

At Kensan, on 26th June, 1905, when the Japanese were 
attacking the position, the Russians brought up two machine guns 


> 


against the 43rd Regiment and a mountain battery at 3 p. m. 
 ) 


The battery at once silenced the machine guns, and by 5:30 p. m. 
the hill was in the hands of the Japanese. 

During the attack on North Kikuan Fort, o1 19th Decem- 
ber, by the 38th Regiment, the Russian machine guns took an 
important part in the defense, their galling fire making fearful 
ravages among the attacking party. The Japanese, therefore, got 
a couple of mountain guns hauled up on to the parapet, and with 


these succeeded in silencing the Maxims. 


“The Great Siege,” by Norregaard. 
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WITH CAVALRY. 
The machine gun is essentially a cavalry weapon, and al- 
though this fact is fully recognized by the great Powers, as | 
have shown, I am afraid it is hardly admitted as such in our own 
Service, and I do not think that I shall be contradicted if I assert 
that many of our cavalry officers look upon it as a rather unneces- 
sary encumbrance. 
The cavalry réle is undoubtedly to fight mounted, and the 


object of the enemy should be to compel them to dismount. Dis- 


mounted cavalry are, for the time being, infantry, and no longer 
mobile or dangerous in their own rdle. It would be sorfnd tactics, 
therefore, for the side which is weak in this arm, to endeavor to 
hold up the enemy’s cavalry by rifle fire and then compel them to 
dismount and join issue in a protracted fire fight, just as the Jap- 
anese did with the Russians. The possession of machine guns by 
the independent cavalry will enable them to do this without sacri- 
ficing their own mobility in the process, and as we are terribly 
weak in cavalry, surely we of all nations can least afford to 
neglect anything that will enable us to keep even a single squad- 
ron mounted. 

Horse artillery requires an escort, and thus more men are 
taken from the precious squadrons for a service for which ma- 
chine guns are admirably suited; indeed, it is a recognized prin- 
ciple that machine guns can confidently await the attack of 
cavalry under any circumstances. 

The side weakest in cavalry will also find himself opposed 
to superior numbers in the cavalry collision, and can scarcely ex- 
pect much assistance from his artillery to equalize matters, as 
they will probably be dominated by the superior artillery of the 
enemy ; but the divisional commander, who has the four batteries 
of machine guns of his four brigades, is in a very different posi- 
tion, and skillfully handled, he may be able to completely sur- 
prise the enemy from positions on the flanks, preventing the out- 
flanking movement which must inevitably follow superiority in 
numbers, while the fire effect of 24 guns on closed masses of 
cavalry preparing for the “Charge,” should be so decisive and 
overwhelming as to render it possible for a much smaller force 
to snatch a victory in the face of great odds. 
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The Germans say in their Official Text Book: ‘Horse 
Artillery and machine guns, by reason of their fire, enhance the 
offensive and defensive powers of cavalry. In defense and 
against unexpected opening of fire they form the most effective 
portion of the force. In the advance of cavalry against cavalry, 
the machine gun detachments must take up their positions as 
soon as possible, so as to support the first deployment, and then 
the attack of the cavalry.” 

“A position will be selected most advantageously well to 

ink of the advancing cavalry, since from there a continuation 

} 


lered he ‘Charge.’ ” 


>is rendered possible up to the moment of t 
reconnaissance they are hardly less valuable, and are 
to break down resistance at small posts, defiles, ete., which 
occupied, or vice versd, to stiffen the opposition made by the 
valry at such points, and do away with the necessity of dis- 
mounted action as far as possible. 


In pursuit their utility is obvious, and while they pound the 


enemy on the flanks, and press him into making a stand, the 


cavalry are free to cut his line of retreat. 

In covering the retirement of cavalry in face of a superior 
force or after a repulse, they are invaluable, as they can com- 
pletely stop pursuing cavalry and hold onto a position until the 
last moment, and then retire with the rapidity of cavalry itself, 
only to stand again at the next opportunity. 

Owing to the weakness in numbers of the Japanese cavalry, 
and the preference shown by the Russian cavalry for fighting 
on foot, the examples of the use o7 machine guns as an aid to 
mounted action in the recent campaign are very few; but the 
lesson of the war is summed up by Colonel Zaleski in the follow- 
ing words: “The adoption of machine guns—even their addition 
to squadrons, cannot be carried out too rapidly, and this weapon 
would now appear to be indispensable to cavalry.” 

On the &th of June, 1905, at Nauching, General Samsonov 
had two cavalry regiments and one machine gun battery. Dur- 
ing dismounted action these machine guns were placed in the 
firing line, two in the center about 100 yards apart, and one on 
each flank, some 400 yards away. The firing line fell back, leav- 


Internationale Revue Armies et Floitte. 
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ing the machine guns to hold the line alone. The Japs ad- 
vanced to within 300 yards, and heavy artillery fire was directed 
against the machine guns, but as the latter were well posted, 
and their positions could not be accurately ascertained, they con- 
tinued to hold their ground for nearly three hours, when the 
Japanese abandoned the attack and fell back.’ 

The 3rd Cavalry Regiment, covering the right flank of the 
Japanese army during the battle of Wa-fang-kow was seriously 
pressed by three Russian battalions and one battery. General 
Akizma’s cavalry brigade came up, and it was chiefly owing to 
the excellent work of the machine guns that the Russian force 
was brought to a standstill. 

A Russian infantry battalion retreating across the Taitsi 
river was almost annihilated, being overtaken by a Japanese 
cavalry regiment, accompanied by machine guns, which swept 
the bridge from end to end, and for the first time in this war 
machine guns were used with decisive effect.’ 

The golden rule for machine gun tactics is: Conceal your 
guns, utilize cover, and operate by surprise, for surprise ts 
the CSSCUCC of tactical SUCCESS. 

In conclusion, let us see how our own organization and 
training can be improved to meet modern requirements. For 
what purpose do we require machine guns? I think the answer 
is two-fold: 

1. For savage warfare and small expeditions. 
2. Fora great war against a civilized enemy. 

The question is, therefore, what organization will suit these 
two different conditions best? By our present organization two 
guns are attached to each regiment of cavalry and battalion of 
infantry, and I trust I shall be able to show the necessity for 
organizing machine guns in batteries for the purpose of train- 
ing, and to enable them to be used as a great reserve by the G. 
O. C. The late Colonel Henderson said of the Volunteers in 
Mexico: “The ideal of the battle is a combined effort directed 
by a well-trained leader; as individuals they fought well, as or- 
ganized bodies capable of maneuvering under fire and of com- 


1Captain von Beckman. 


2 Standard correspondent. 
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bined effort they proved to be comparatively worthless.” We 
may say the same of our machine guns. We can scarcely ex- 
pect to obtain a high standard of tactical training or organized 
bodies capable of maneuvering under fire and combined effort, 
from the regimental subaltern and his two guns left absolutely 
to his own resources. It is therefore absolutely essential that 
the machine gun section commander should be a subaltern of not 
less than three years’ service, especially selected for his keeness 
and efficiency and self-reliance, who has passed the examination 
“C” for promotion, and who holds the special machine gun certi- 
ficate from a School of Musketry. A “destroyer” in the Royal 
Navy is commanded by a very junior officer, but he is most care- 
selected for similar qualities to those I have just mentioned, 

; in addition required to possess the necessary professional 
qualifications; consequently it is a command much sought after, 
and competition enables the authorities to appoint the pick of 
Service, and thus obtain Besciey where efficiency is the 

of successful employment in war. The best, and nothing 

» best, is essential to the successful employment of machine 


guns in war, and the necessity for obtaining the very best officers 


sui 


as section commanders is so great that I am inclined to doubt the 


utility of having machine guns at all if they are not commanded 
and handled by those who are in every way expert in their use. 

It is further necessary that machine guns should be organ- 
ized in batteries in pedce time and trained under a senior officer 
for combined effort in war, and J think it will be admitted that 
such organization and training would vastly increase the efficiency 
of machine guns, while it would in no way prevent the two-gun 
section from being employed as at present as a separate unit when 
advisable. My suggestion is this: When a regiment or battalion 
is brigaded with others, either for administration or training, 
the six or eight guns should be formed into a battery under 
the command of a selected field officer, who would be solely re- 
sponsible for their peace training and efficiency, and who would 
command them on maneuvers and on service; there would be 
little or no innovation in this, as signallers are now trained and 
commanded on similar lines under a divisional signalling officer. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Given a suitable mounting, capable of great mobility, of a 
pattern that can be used lying behind cover, and organized and 
trained as above, the G. O. C. will have a splendid reserve in 
his hands for use at the critical moment of a fight, as mobile as 
cavalry, in fire action more powerful than infantry, having the 
enormous advantage of occupying in action the smallest possible 
front, yet capable of hailing a storm of some 10,000 bullets a 
minute with a maximum of accuracy and concentration. With 
our small army based on the system of voluntary service, we 
of all nations can least afford to neglect an arm which gives 
such enormous fire power in proportion to numbers. 


APPENDIX. 
EXPERIMENT IN INDIRECT FIRE. 

The following is an extract from an article by First-Lieu- 
tenant A. E. Phillips, of the 10th Cavalry, from the Journal of 
the United States Cavalry Association for July, 1909: 

“To determine how many, if any, of the bullets from the 
machine gun would strike troops in front of an assumed ‘hill,’ 
over which the gun was to fire, canvas frames were used to 
represent such objects, the targets being concealed from view. 

“The target consisted of a strip of target cloth 6 feet high 
and 15 yards wide, along the bottom edge of which is pasted a 
row of 15 kneeling figures with an interval of a yard frem center 
to center. Across the target and parallel to its top edge is 
drawn a narrow black line tangent to the tops of the heads of 
the figures. Value of hits on any figure = 5; value of hits on 


> 


t 
the cloth below the line = 3; value of hits on the cloth above the 
line = 1. Canvas frame, 8 feet high, placed 200 yards in front 
of the gun. Rapid fire: 








— 
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EXPERIMENT, 


RANGE 800 YARDS. 


No. of Hits. 
No. of Shots. 


Figs. 5's 
30 = 10 
30 8 10 


= Total. 
3'S. 
rz 22 
Q Ig 


SECOND EXPERIMENT, 


RANGE 


No. of Hits. 
No. of shots. 


Figs 5S 
30 9 If 
30 12 17 


THIRD 


RANGE 


No. of Hits. 
No. of Shots. 


Figs. 5's 
30 2 2 
30 4 5 
30 8 II 


“Tt will be noticed that no 


1,000 YARLS. 


Total 
per cent. of 


2's figs. hit. 
4 6c 
7 80 


EXPERIMENT. 


1,200 YARDS. 


Total 
-| per cent. of 


3's. figs hit. 
5 13 
13 27 
9 §3 
‘l’s’ were made. 


kKemarks. 


Line of sight was 
5 ft. below obstruc- 
tion, Allshotsover. 


Remarks. 


Line of sight was 
3 ft. below obstruc- 
tion. All shots over. 


Remarks. 


Line of sight was 
7 ft. below top of 
obstruction. All 
shots over. 


Assuming the 


height above the ground of the average mounted soldier as 8 
feet, had a troop of cavalry mounted been 200 yards in front of 


the machine guns in the third experiment, the line of sight would 


have 
have 
by the experiment. 


struck about the backs of their horses, and all bullets would 
gone over the riders with at least 4 feet to spare, as proved 
The troop mounted could have 


moved forward to within 100 yards of the target, and would 
not have been struck by the bullets.”’ 
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COM MENTS. 


Colonel H. de B. de Lisle, C. B., D. S. O., Ist (Royal) 
Dragoons: There are two points in this very interesting lecture 
which I think are of great importance. The first is with regard 
to the question of ranging. I understood the lecturer to say 
that you can range with a machine gun in a similar way that 
you can with a fire hose. You can do that up to 1,000 yards; but 
my experience in Africa was that over 1,000 yards you could not 
range because you could not see where your shots went. I re- 
member on one particular occasion, on a light loamy soil which 
had lately been plowed, after the range had reached between 
1,000 and 1,200 vards, even with the most powerful field glasses 
we could not tell where the shots were going. That I think is 
the great disadvantage of the present machine gun. After the 
South African war I advocated that the battery should be com- 
posed of a pom-pom combined with machine guns, because the 
pom-pom we found was the very best means of ranging. You 
can find out the range with a pom-pom in a shorter time than 
with any range-finder yet invented. Artillery officers always 
tell me that climatic conditions would make it very difficult for 
the machine gun and the pom-pom to be so set that a range of 
one would equal the range of the other. On that I am not 
prepared to offer an opinion. \What I wish to emphasize is, that 
over 1,200 vards you cannot trust to your view to find the range 
because you cannot see where the shots are going. There is one 
more point in connection with the lecture that 1 want to bring 
out. The lecturer said that the mobility of the machine gun 
mounted is equivalent to cavalry. That is not quite right. In 
the past year [ have tried many experiments with machine guns, 
and I have found on maneuveredthat when a machine gun is put 
on a pack saddle suitable for a horse it gets out of order in a 
very short space of time owing to the rough action of the horse, 
but when it is put on a mule it is not. We find that mules can 
accompany a brigade on maneuvers provided the pace is not 
more than five miles an hour. I consider that the greatest mobil- 
itv that you can get out of machine guns mounted on mules is 
five miles an hour, and the distance is limited to about ten miles 
at the outside without a halt. Mules cannot move over broken 







ve 
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country at a rate greater than five miles an hour, and that I 
think is the fastest pace at which you can expect machine guns to 
accompany the cavalry. 

Major E. Sherman, 10th (Prince of Wales’ Own Royal) 
Hussars: I should like to say a few words with regard to the 
use of mules for the transport of machine guns. I gather that 
the lecturer was rather severe in his criticism of mules so far as 
their mobility is concerned. Those who have served in India and 
have seen the maneuvers with mountain artillery realize that 
mobility is dependent upon topographical conditions, and that 
the mule in this respect is a most admirable animal. At five to six 
miles an hour the mule can keep up with the cavalry, and that 
pace will not often be exceeded in a mountain campaign. There- 
fore I consider the mule is a most suitable animal for the trans- 
port of machine guns in some countries in which we have to 
fight. As regards what the lecturer said about a Maxim gun 
being a small target, it is true it is a small target in comparison 
with the volume of fire it emits, but at the same time it requires 
two or three men to manipulate the gun, and that is a large target 
compared with the space occupied. From what I have noticed on 
maneuvers machine gun detachments have not taken up the best 
positions. The peculiar report that the Maxim gun makes in 
action draws the attention of the hostile forces to it, as the lec- 
turer remarked, and consequently a volume of fire will be directed 
upon it. Therefore we may assume that the casualties which 
will occur in the machine gun detachment will be great. I think 


one of the most necessary things is that there should be a re- 


' Q's 
serve of trained men to replace the high percentage of casualties 
which will undoubtedly occur. What the figures are I do not 
know; perhaps the lecturer can tell us what the percentage of 
loss amongst the machine gun detachment has been or is likely 
to be, because it is a point that requires consideration. 

Captain C. A. L. Yate, Yorkshire Light Infantry: As I was 
present throughout the siege of Port Arthur, where the employ- 
ment of machine guns was a conspicuous feature, and as I have 
also recently returned from the maneuvers of a French Army 
Corps, where [ have had opportunities of seeing the employment 
of machine guns, I should like to say a few words about them. 
The lecturer spoke about the organization of machine guns in 
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sections under subalterns, their concentration in larger units for 
the purpose of instruction, and suggested that “when a regi- 
ment or battalion is brigaded with others, either for administra- 
tion or training, the six or eight guns should be formed into a 
battery under the command of a selected field officer, who would 
be solely responsible for their peace training and efficiency, and 
who would command them on maneuvers and on service.” It 
may interest you to hear that the French, who adhere most rigidly 
to the section organization under subalterns, are in the habit of 
combining the three battalion sections of a regiment for instruc- 
tion in barracks under a captain, but they make a point of not 
doing so in the field. I spoke to several officers in charge of 
machine guns, and they all said that even in cases where a good 
many machine guns were placed for tactical purposes at the 
disposal of a higher commander it was his habit to employ them 
in sections, widely dispersed, leaving the subalterns complete con- 
trol as far as fire tactics are concerned, the reason being that 
they are afraid that a larger number of guns than two will dis- 


] 


close their p sitions 1f concentrated. Therefore, by the words 


“command in the field” [ should certainly make it clear that this 


ly implied administration and discipl 


inary purposes, and 


sim] 
not the actual conduct in battle. Then the lecturer also men- 
tioned the undesirability of the officers in charge of machine gun 
sections being left to themselves, which means, I presume, with- 
he +] lang 


out proper instructions. On the other hand, I have noticed this 


vear a tendency to tie them down too much. I have seen ma- 


chine gun officers reprimanded for getting too far away and 


s 


working too much on their own. 1 venture to think that, in addi- 


, tion to concealment and suddenness of action, enfilade or oblique 
fire is of great importance with machine guns, and if you are to 


get that you must allow the machine gun commanders to get far 





away from their units, to enable them to take up positions where 
they can obtain the enfilade or oblique shot. I saw an instance 
at the I'rench maneuvers of a subaltern who left his regiment, 
and who was employed more than one and a half miles away. 
Ile was given an escort of a company of his own regiment, which 
he did not stick to, but left it behind in the village, whilst he 


came into action some distance away, very near a position oc- 
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cupied by a different regiment. If we want to get the maximum 
efficiency from machine guns I think we must give the machine 
gun officers instructions at the beginning of the day in the same 
manner as to other officers commanding detached forces, and 
after that leave them a perfectly free hand. This presupposes 
considerable knowledge and skill on their part, but with proper 
organization and training we shall be able to insure that they have 
it. During the Russo-Japanese war I noticed in many instances 
that the greatest effect was always produced by enfilade fire. 
There is one more position where machine guns are of the great- 
est utility. The lecturer spoke of their use in covering retirement 
—how they can remain to the end, then limber up suddenly and 
disappear. I remember reading of an instance at the Battle of 
Mukden, where the 10th Japanese Division was left in a dis- 
ordered conditionaftercapturing a position, and the only means 
by which the Japanese were enabled to hang on to the points they 
had won was that the machine guns immediately came into 
action, This seems to me to be an instance in which machine 
guns can be particularly useful. The firing line, after a long, 
exhaustive attack, will be scattered and demoralized, while natur- 
ally their fire will be erratic, but a machine gun detachment com- 
ing up at the moment and delivering a steady fire will have a 
tremendous effect in enabling the troops who have won the posi- 
tion to hold it, and to complete the discomforture of the men who 


have been driven out of it. 
* * * HK g *K * >K x 


Colonel App'in: ! have had some experience with regard 
to transport, especially with the mule, and of all the damnable 
animals I have ever had to deal with I beg to say the mule is the 
very worst. I have had some experience of it in the Crimea. 
China and other places. If you put a Maxim gun on that animal 
and then fire a gun he will probably go straight towards the 
enemy—you will never see him again. We had some experience 
of that in South Africa; mules on several occasions suddenly 
departed from our side and left the guns absolutely without 


ammunition. For heaven’s sake do not use a mule or donkey or 
anything of that kind—-we have quite enough of them already. 
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There is no animal which is more obstinate, and therefore my 
advice is that, whatever you do on active service, do not employ 
the mule. 

Major Mansell, late R. A.: Attending by chance Captain 
Applin’s interesting lecture on the 6th of October, I am only now 
in a position to submit a few remarks upon the points raised by 
him, and the criticisms subsequently made. I fully agree with 
what was said by the lecturer that England, with this class of 
weapon, has in the past shown the way to other nations by adopt- 
ing, in its Service, the Maxim gun, but it is very unfortunate we 
have not retained the lead thus given, and allowed other nations 
to outstrip us in acquiring newer and lighter Maxim guns with 
improvements in mountings, sights, etc. Most of the speakers 
based their remarks upon experience gained with the present 
heavier Service weapon, which is an older type, and which on a 
Mk IV tripod mounting weighs altogether 108 Ibs.; and the 
greater part of these criticisms would not have had to be made 
with the newer and lighter type, a model of which was shown 
on the platform, and consequently it will be to the point to give 
herewith some of the recent improvements. This latest Vickers 
gun weighs less than 26 lbs., and is fired from a tripod, adjustable 
for firing by one man only, either lying down, sitting, or in any 
intermediate position, and it represents consequently a much re- 
duced target. The tripod only weighs 34 !bs., and thus the com- 
bined gun and mounting now weigh together what the older gun 
weighed alone without mounting. The newer model is also pro- 
vided with a condensing apparatus for doing away with any 
visible steam, and quite recently improved sights with a light gun 
have considerably added to its rapidity in laying and obtaining 
the range. The lecturer said that the leader of the machine gun 
detachment should be very well acquainted with his weapon; the 
makers also affirm that from their experience and from the re- 
ports received from the many countries they supply, it is a great 
advantage for every man in a detachment to be as efficient in the 
working of the gun as the sergeant himself. One instance of 
well instructed detachments comes to us from the Battle of Muk- 
den, where 16 Maxim guns, used eight at a time, repelled seven 
fierce Japanese attacks; each firing lasted only a few minutes, 
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and during that time the eight guns not actually firing were being 
overhauled, cleaned, oiled, etc., by the detachments; the 16 guns 
fired altogether nearly 200,000 rounds, and at the end of the day 
every gun was in an excellent condition. In the list given by the 
lecturer of the different machine guns adopted by various coun- 
tries, some corrections would appear to be necessary. The fol- 
lowing countries should be added to the list that use the Maxim 


s 


gun, viz: China, Japan, Bulgaria, Servia, Argentina, Chili. The 
lecturer leaves out the Rexer gun, as a weapon fired from the 
shoulder, but gives the Madsen gun—these two guns, however, 
are practically alike. In connection with the remark made by 
Colonel De Lisle complaining that after a few miles transport 
on a horse during maneuvers one of the machine guns was on 
that account found in an unserviceable condition, I cannot help 
thinking that this requires further investigation, in view of the 
long and severe traveling trials successfully carried out with this 


type of gun in all countries, and over every nature of ground, 


nd with every sort of transport. In one instance last summer a 


mule, loaded with a Maxim gun, rolled down 250 vards of a 


antes ; ] o: \] ‘ : ee Lp, a eee 

very steep si f a hill he Alps; only one of the sights was 
] +7 ] +4 , } 04 ; 9 “aes 1 "4 Py Nc 
sughtiv bent otherwise the 2un was quite sel viceable, and it was 
1,] + ‘ 77 15. ] ¢ "3 F seryeqenc] : - . . 117 
le to fire immediately a series of rounds. Surely such a gun, 

f correctly assembled and packed, would not have been put out 
f “Ape thier 9 fax -e | , -11 mes ¢ 11 ANE1VIETe 

of er by a tew miles galloping on a horse. .\t maneuvers, 
to teach the correct technical use of machine euns. and 1 ears 
acn corre technical use Of machine guns, and to prac 


tice detachments with the firing and mechanisms of their weapon, 
and the suppiy of ammunition, it is quite obvious that the muzzle 


ttachment th) ‘orn ; ror netics ‘ { a . 
attachment the Germans use is more practical than the beating 





of a drum as used in the | n maneuvers; these attachments 

require a special blank ammunition, the powder of which will 
1 34 - 4 1 49 ¢ ] < Pe vine bf . 

completely burn in the gun and work it, which is not the case 


with our present Service blank ammunition. The provision of 
such ammunition is not a difficult matter, and the advantage 
gained would be very great, and would enable our guns to fire at 
maneuvers like those seen by Lieutenant Money in Germany. 
Captain Applin, in reply, said: Colonel De Lisle emphasized 
the difficulty of ranging. I said in my lecture, “Provided the 


range and the ground are suitable.” I meant if the range is short 
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and the ground dry and dusty, otherwise it is quite impossible. 
As to what has been said about the mule, [ remember that some 
years ago in South Africa, when | was bringing in a convoy for 
Colonel De Lisle, I was told he had arrived on the camping 
ground. I presently came out to see him, and said to one of the 
men, “Where is Colonel De Lisle’s column?” He replied, “You 
see that dust over there? That is Colonel De Lisle’s column.” 
If Colonel De Lisle had mules then he at any rate was making 
them move along. I know that Colonel De Lisle has a way of 
making animals move faster than anybody else I have ever seen; 
so that [| take with a grain of salt what has been said about the 
mule being a mobile animal. It is mobile when employed in the 
country to which it belongs, such as South Africa, especially 
when it is properly handled by men who thoroughly understand 
the animal. But I am sure most of those who are present today 
will agree with me that in the case of the ordinary British soldier 
our experience on maneuvers is that the mule often pulls one 
way and the man the other. With reference to what has been 
said about horses, you will find a note in the appendix giving the 
experience which has been obtained in the United States cavalry. 
The United States cavalry mount their guns on horses, and find 
them very mobile, both during training and on active service. 
The guns are carried at full gallop on the horses, but nothing is 
said about breaking down. With regard to what Major Shear- 
man said about the size of the target offered by the machine gun, 
I think you must all admit that it does form a very small target 
when it is worked by two men only, one man firing and the other 
man assisting. “wo men cannot be called a large target. As 
to the result of finding that target, | have already said that if the 
machine gun is discovered it is very quickly wiped out. We need 
not go into the question of the percentage of losses. If accurate 
fire is concentrated on it, the machine gun is lost, and that is 
why I advocate alterifative positions, and moving it as soon as it 
is discovered. Captain Yate made some very interesting re- 
marks, but I should like to mention that I never proposed that 
the guns should be employed in batteries. My idea was to 
brigade them in batteries in order to train them, and to enable 


them to be used as a mobile reserve. Jf two sections from each 
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battalion come up to the general officer and say: “Here we are, 
and there are twenty-eight guns,” and he has to give orders to 
each subaltern, it would be very awkard. On the other hand, 
if he has one machine gun commander, he simply gives the neces- 
sary orders to him, and two guns are sent here, two there, two 


to some other position, and so on. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The Chairman (Col. W. N. Congreve, V. C., M. V.O.): I 
think there can be no doubt that the subject of this lecture is one 
of great interest, and that it has produced a useful discussion. 
Captain Applin has gone very thoroughly into nearly all the 
points which can be raised with regard to machine guns. There 
are a few small matters of detail on which possibly I disagree with 
him, but they are hardly subjects for discussion here, and are 
really not germane to what he has said. I am afraid there is no 
doubt that, although we have had the gun longer than any other 
l 


people in the world—we have ha 


it now for twenty years— 
we have fallen behind foreign nations in every respect, both in 
thought, in mechanical devices, and in recognizing the absolute 
necessity for making the workers specialists. The foreigners 
have given patient thought to the tactics of the gun, and have 
settled a definite policy with regard to it. We have not; ours 
are still in the melting-pot. They have adopted a very light gun, 
under 20 lbs. in weight, I believe, telescopic sights, and the 
French have got some sort of attachment, which is a secret thing, 
by which they can control the rate of fire, a question of very 
great importance. We have none of those things. Finally they 
have recognized that it takes three years to make a machine 
gunner. We, on the contrary, owing to drafts and other 
exigencies, take the men for about nine months, and are lucky 
if we can get them for as long as that. Again, I am afraid our 
gun still goes to bed. It goes out and fires its course, and a 
certain amount of training is given; then it is put into oil and 
goes back to bed again. As long as that continues I am sure 
we cannot get the larger training which is absolutely necessary 
if we are to produce any good. No doubt this is due very largely 
to the discredit into which the Maxim gun fell in South Africa, 
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but that was not the fault of the guns, they were put on high 
carriages and were worked in the firing line—an absolutely im- 
possible position, where the gun could not live—and the result 
was exactly what one might have expected, they were perfectly 
useless and had to be abandoned; had we known as much about 
it as we do now different tactics would have prevailed. Then 
there also comes in the question of expense, which, however, is 
not a question for us to discuss here, as it is a matter of politics 
] presume; but besides these there is the apathy due to want of 
appreciation of senior officers, which is very largely to blame for 
the deplorable results we see at maneuvers and field firing. To go 
through a few of the questions dealt with in the lecture, deliberate 
fire is a thing with which Hythe does not agree. I am afraid Iam 
rather new to it, and I have not seen all the experiments that have 
been carried out, but I understand that deliberate fire is not con- 
sidered to be of much value, the reason being, we maintain, that 
you want fire to be a surprise, which, we think, deliberate 
fire would not be, and that you want bursts of fire for observation. 
Captain Applin says you can get that. I hope to try his system 
directly I go back, and I dare say I shall be converted. He uses 
it as a range finder to a certain extent; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a range finder with the guns, with highly trained 
people to work it. We now have a one-man range finder, the 
Marindin, from which we hope much, and if we can get that [ 
have no doubt it will be of great assistance. Then comes the 
question of pack v. limber, each of which has its advantages and 
disadvantages. There is no doubt about it that the foreigners, 
who do not make changes or innovations without very good rea- 
son, are generally adopting pack transport for machine guns. 
They recognize that it is lower and. that you cannot carry so 
much, but at the same time they think mobility is increased, and 
as mobility outweighs all other considerations they are adopting 
it. One question that was brought up by one of the officers who 
joined in the discussion was the mobility of the mule. I do not 
know how the mule gets over the country. He may be all very 
well on open ground, but I think he would rather stick at fences. 
Therefore for myself I think I should put my guns on horses if 
I wanted to get the most from them. The question of the brigad- 
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ing of guns is a very large one, which has been more or less 
approved of for our army in the amendments which were issued 
in August. But at the same time they cannot recognize the 
principle of a permanent special brigade machine gun officer. | 
think myself until we do get that brigade gun officer it will be 


very difficult to get any improvement. It again comes back to 


the old question of expense. Captain Yate has spoken of how the 


French disperse their guns, and no doubt it is very useful, pos- 
sibly it may be the best way of using them at times, but it is 
as well to have all you can up your sleeve, and it has been 
proved from the war in Manchuria that there are occasions where 
the fire of massed guns, or guns working under the control of 


s 
1 
! 


one officer, have the greatest possible effect. ‘Therefore I think 
we want to practice it, because you cannot improvise it when war 
breaks out; it requires very careful previous training. The ar- 
rangement of signals, the communication between the various 
units, and the working of scouts cannot be done in a moment, and, 


cl 


therefore, must be recognized and practiced in time of peace. 


At present it is not done universally, for it is left to the discre- 
tion of Brigadiers. Then comes the question of overhead fire. 
| have been told that in some of the actions in South Africa our 
own men were very much troubled by hearing the crack of the 
bullets over their heads, and in some cases officers sent back and 
that the overhead fire might cease. It seems to me, how- 

it must be a question of either hearing your own bullets or 

‘ling the enemy's bullets, and the men will therefore come to 
he conclusion that they would prefer to hear their own. Over- 
head firing was proved to be of great value in Manchuria, and 
there is no reason why we should not do it, for our nerves ought 
to be as good as the Japanese or Russians. In the precis of the 
lecture it is stated that the margin of safety is 100 yards. That 
we maintain is small. We do not say it is not possible to fire 
over your own men’s heads when they are only 100 vards ahead 
of you, or 100 yards from the target, but you have to take into 
account the barrels and the mountings will be worn, that the firers 
will be excited, and that, therefore. the same accuracy of fire may 
not be obtained as on the range. Viring on absolutely level ground 


at Hythe we reckon we want a 300 yards margin of safety before 
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we can be quite sure of using overhead fire. There is one thing 
that Captain Applin has not referred to. He has spoken a good 
deal about the use of machine guns, but he has not told us much 
about how we are to meet them, that is to say how we are to 
attack them, to knock them out, or neutralize them. That, for 


the majority of us, is a greater consideration than the actual 


handling of the guns themselves. | think if a company officer 
comes to realize that a machine gun at a thousand yards can pro- 
duce an absolutely annihilating effect on a suitable target he will 
appreciate how greatly his responsibility is increased. At present 
I am perfectly convinced we do not realize that. The way the 
guns are handled on maneuvers, the way they are attacked, leads 
one to believe that people take very little account of them. Of 
course that is greatly due to the want of a muzzle attachment 
for blank firing. Lieut. Money referred to the drum beating. It 
is not an original idea. The Japanese use it on their maneuvers ; 
they have a tin full of stone, which make a fearful rattle when 
they are worked round, and they say it does very well. You 
must try and get something to make the enemy and umpires 
understand that machine guns are at work. At present half the 
mistakes in the training at Maneuvers are due to no one knowing 
where the machine gun is, and certainly not caring. It is very 
disheartening to a man who has taken the trouble to get to the 
best place if no one takes any notice of him or gives him credit 
for it. We are rather inclined to think that, owing to machine 
guns being so very vulnerable, if they are once discovered, to 
scattered infantry, and the very small result they will have 
against scattered infantry, that it is possible machine guns in the 
future may have more use in the attack than the defense, but 
without doubt they will make an organized disorder more than 
ever essential in an attack. Captain Applin, as a cavalry officer, 
says he wants to keep his men on their horses, and he hopes he 
is going to get machine guns to take the place of dismounted 
fire. The Germans thought the same thing, but they found it did 
not act. They have had to recognize that machine gun fire is 
not sufficient, and that you must have dismounted fire—in theory, 
anyway, they do, but as a matter of fact I believe they do not 
practice it much. If we, on the other hand, do recognize the 
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occasions when dismounted fire is of use, and train our fire unit 


commanders and men to a sufficiently high pitch, a pitch much 
higher than is wanted for infantry, we shall have great advan- 
tage over the people who do not practice it. Dr. Miller Maguire’s 


remarks with regard to work in an enclosed country are very 
useful, but you must bear in mind that it is an extremely difficult 
thing to test. We can go and fire machine guns on Salisbury 
Plain, where we have a good large area, but there is no such 
thing as enclosed country where we can try it. We have, too, no 
muzzle attachment which will enable us to fire blank, and there- 
fore we are very much at sea as regards the employment of ma- 
chine guns in enclosed country. Whatever opinion there is on 
the subject must be theory. There is one thing that Colonel De 
Lisle mentioned about the pom-pom to which I should like to 
refer. The pom-pom no doubt is an excellent range finder, but 
the trouble is that it is so obvious. I think myself that machine 
guns are not going to be of very great value to us, except in 
exceptional cases, beyond an effective range of 1,400 yards. 
Within 1,400 yards the pom-pom ought to be spotted very easily 
by the enemy, and in that case your machine gun is knocked out 
before it can do any good at all. I dare say that is wliy the pom- 
pom fell into such discredit ; it was served out to the cavalry, one 
of its chief merits being that it was supposed that it would be a 
good range finder; and the reason it has fallen out is because it 
was so obvious and so vulnerable. Gentlemen, I do not think I 
have anything more to say, but I can assure Captain Applin that 
we are very much obliged to him for his exceedingly interesting 
lecture, and I think we can all go away quite convinced in our 
minds of the truth of the American’s saying which he quoted, 
that “the effectual handling of machine guns demands hard study 
and patient experiment.”’ 





CAVALRY ATTACK AGAINST ARTILLERY — DIS- 
CUSSED WITH REFERENCE TO TACTICS 
AND MILITARY HISTORY.* 


BY IMMANUEL. 


A the present day opinions differ widely as to whether and 
under what conditions a cavalry attack can be successfully 
carried out against artillery. It is said that the extraordinary 
rapidity of fire of the modern gun could defeat even the most 
audacious and sudden cavalry attack and that the most deter- 
mined attack would have to come to a halt in front of the hail of 
projectiles which the artillery could rain on the attackers. On the 
other hand, some points of view have been cited according to 
which modern tactical conditions favor a cavalry attack against 
artillery better than heretofore. In this sense, emphasis is laid 
on the fact that artillery firing from under cover is more open to 
surprise than a line of artillery which can see the terrain in its 
front from an open or but partly covered position. It is also 
pointed out that the vehicles in rear of the artillery, that is the 
organs of ammunition replenishment, are an easier prey to cav- 
alry than ever before. The amount of ammunition used at the 
present day is materially greater than in olden times, as each and 
every artillery battalion in battle will utilize its increased fire 
rapidity in decisive battle situations by an increased consumption 
of ammunition. But to attain this object certain, which to-day 
forms the main point of the tactical utilization of artillery, it is 
necessary for the batteries to have a large reserve supply of am- 
munition. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the depth 


effect of the present day shrapnel fire—approximately 300 meters 


and more—makes it necessary to place the limbers and caissons 


*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte, February, 1910, by 
M. S. E. Harry Bell, Army Service Schools. 
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of the pieces farther to the rear and flank of the guns in action, 
unless the terrain should be exceptionally favorable and allow 
them to be brought closer to the guns. Our artillery drill regu- 


lations require that the distance should as a rule be 500 meters 


and also require that the light ammunition column of the artil- 


lery battalion must in no case be more than 600 meters distant. 
Still, these distances are so great that it 1s not an easy matter to 
protect the caissons and columns from operations of the hostile 


arn le 
CaVal 


v directed against 
Of course it should also be remembered that to-day our ar- 
is armed with an excellent carbine—our foot artillery with 
an excellent rifle—and thus is enabled to defeat hostile attacks 
the ammunition wagons, especially if such attacks are 
It is even said that the French 
ins for that purpose; at least, 
wlget for the fiscal vear 1911 
me platoon CLIO f machine guns for each regiment, 
these machine guns to be transported on pack animals and to be 
for the specific purpose of defeating near attacks on the flanks 
i] in action or on the vehicles of the ammunition supply. 
Was a &¢ neral rule to attach a cov- 


ering group to artillery, mostly infantry, but occasionally also 


cavalry. Nachod, Koniggratz, Tobitschau have shown that a 
weak covering group is of no use against suddenly appearing 
cavalry. In the campaign of 1870 the German artillery was im- 
bued with the conviction that its task was no longer dependent 
on co-operation with the other arms, but that it was its main duty 
to support these arms to its fullest ability. sa general rule the 
artillery in that campaign cut loose from the infantry and but 
very seldom had any infantry protection. At Worth it advanced 
beyond the infantry skirmish line; at Verneville (18 August) it 
stood close to the enemy with its flank unprotected ; at Colmbey, 
at St. Hubert, at Beaune la Roland, at Loigny-Poupry it took 
position in the most advanced line. But in all cases it was but the 
French infantry which threatened the artillery; the French cav- 
alry did not know that it was possible to ride through the firing 
batteries and to silence them. There are only two cases known— 
on a larger scale—in which French cavalry attacked German ar- 
tillery; both without success. At Elsasshausen (Worth) the at- 
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tack of the cuirassier division of Bonnemain went to pieces un- 
der the hail of shot and shell of the batteries of the Vth and NIth 
Army Corps; at Sedan the attack of the cavalry under Galliffet, 
which charged through a few batteries of the Field Artillery Reg- 
iment No. 11, was the last desperate effort to break through, and 
that not at all with the firm determination to silence the German 
batteries. We will revert to the attacks of German cavalry 
against I*rench artillery at another place. 

The latest wars show us no examples of cavalry attacking 
artillery. Inthe Balkan War of 1877-8 the Russian cavalry did 
not seek and consequently did not find an opportunity to attack 
the Turkish artillery. The capture of Suleiman’s reserve artil- 
lery on January 19, 1878, at Karadzalar was not an attack in the 
open, but a well executed surprise of an almost unprotected Turk- 
ish artillery bivouac. Early in the morning of the 19th the 3Cth 
Cossack regiment surprised the Turkish artillery camp at Karad- 
zalar so completely that the Cossacks appeared in the midst of 
the bivouae before the Turks could offer any resistance. Only 


} 


a few ineffectual shells were fired, surprised 


supporting detachment, only five very weak battalions, fled into 


the nearby mountains without offering any resistance. Forty 
guns and 120 ammunition wagons fell into the hands of the Cos- 
sacks. Inthe further pursuit the Russian cavalry scattered a few 


1 
} 


companies and captured the rest of the Turkish guns, twelve in 


number, which had escaped at the first moment of alarm. ‘Thus 


. "1 1 + ‘ee ¢ . ’ ee 
glorious deed of the Cossacks of riding 


it will be seen that that 
down artillery was only a surprise and had nothing in common 
with cavalry silencing artillery in battle. “The capture of 52 
guns by 600 Cossacks,” savs a Russian report, “was an unusual 
piece of luck, but nothing more. In order to take from the flee- 
ing enemy such a prize, especially when that prize consists of his 
last guns, it pays to kill a few horses and to even lame a few 
squadrons, which in this case, however, was not at all necessary.” 
Yet this case shows that cavalry still has opportunities against 
artillery. 

In the Boer war no cavalry attack against artillery took 
place, and the Russo-Japanese war also gives us no example 
thereof, no matter how instructive it may be in other directions. 
It is true that six sections of the 8th Japanese cavalry regiment 
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under Lieutenant Colonel Nagamura attacked two Russian guns 
which were guarded by one and a half dismounted Cossacks, at 
Shiutitian (north of Mukden). In that engagement, when the 
Russians perceived the Japanese cavalry charging in full gallop 
against the flank, they limbered up the guns, and the cavalry 
mounted. One gun was taken, and nearly half of the Cossacks 
were killed or captured. The Japanese lost 47 men and 18 horses. 

It has been attempted to show from these minor happenings 
that future wars will offer no opportunity for cavalry to attack 
quick-firing artillery, except possibly only as a forlorn hope. The 
French especially are of the opinion that an attack on artillery 
only half disabled is as good as hopeless. This arises from the 
opinion that modern quick-firing guns can fire from fifteen to 
twenty rounds per minute if necessary and can rain a hail of 
pieces of shell and shrapnel bullets on the terrain 1200 meters in 
front of the guns. 

The German cavalry drill regulations of 1909 speak in par- 
agraphs 444 to 450 of the attack against artillery. We will cite 
the main points: 

1. Success is best gained in attacking by surprise artillery 
on the march or engaged in limbering up or unlimbering. 

2. Artillery is very strong in front, weak on the flanks; 
consequently the flank is the point of attack, wherever practi- 
cable. 

3. Under favorable conditions attack is possible against 
artillery under cover, especially heavy artillery, without suffering 
much loss. 

4. Ina flank attack, a secondary frontal attack is generally 
necessary. 

5. Celerity is an absolute requirement in achieving success. 

6. The formation should be in several lines with sufficient 
distances. Then the attack should be formed in several lines in 
such manner that one or more lines ride in open order followed 
by squadrons in close order. 

7. Sight must not be lost of the fact that hostile covering 
troops are attached to the artillery and may participate in the en- 


gagement. 
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8. The main endeavor must be to carry off the guns, lim- 
bers, caissons, or to make them useless. 

These general rules, given in outline from the regulations, 
sound clear and simple, and are to the point. But we should not 
forget that in actual war enormous difficulties and doubtful points 
have to be overcome. Can we always be able to attack the flank, 
can we always find out which is the flank? Must we not always 
count on meeting echeloned reserves of the enemy, hidden in the 
terrain? Would not a flank-attack run danger of charging past 
in rear of the hostile artillery line, without inflicting material 
damage? ‘These points are obvious if we will place ourselves in 
the actual situation. They show that, no matter how desirable 
the flank attack may be, the frontal attack has to be also consid- 
ered and that the cavalry must take the difficulties of that into 
consideration. 

And the point advanced in (6) above, the “open order” 
(single rank formation), is in contradiction to the general rules 
of our regulations that the charge must be executed in close for- 
mation (order) to have proper power. In paragraph 113 it is 
stated: ‘To reduce losses to the minimum it 1s advantageous to 
adopt a single rank formation with extended intervals between 
troopers either having a part of the squadron in front, or having 
the entire squadron in that formation. This will scatter the hostile 
fire. In certain cases the dust raised by the parts of the squadron 
in open order in front will facilitate the charge of the closed up 
squadron in rear.”” The same holds good for the attack of the 
regiment, in which paragraph 174 adds that in case of attack 
against artillery the distance between squadrons is to be dependent 
on the depth effect of the hostile shrapnels (300 m). Of course 
the terrain will always be a deciding factor in the attack forma- 
tion. 

We must not forget, however, that shrapnel fire, especially 
when in accordance with the French regulations it is delivered 
as rapid fire with automatically changing elevation and dispersion, 
will have a material effect and that it easily may annihilate even 
thin lines with largely extended intervals—provided the artillery 
keeps cool and provided the fire control is excellent. General v. 
3ernhardi says in his latest work ‘Cavalry Service” on this point 
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(somewhat condensed): “It is an arbitrary assertion that a 
broad cavalry line can cover 1,500 to 2,000 meters at a gallop 
across country boot to boot, as regulations require. In such a 
charge not only the first (advance) line must ride in open forma- 
tion, but the main body as well, according to existing (terrain) 
conditions. Regulations ought to prescribe such an open order ; 
we cannot do without it; it will in general be adopted involun- 
tarily and will be governed by terrain conditions; but there will 
always be sufficient room to adopt such a formation by sending a 
platoon or squadron ahead of the main line and thus gain room 
for extension. In an attack on artillery the main point is to 
cross the danger zone as quickly as possible at a long gallop; to 
have our advanced line draw the hostile fire on it and away from 
the main line; to compel the artillery thereby to frequent changes 
in elevation; to have our advanced line try to get to the advanced 
he artil ery and the reby open the road to success for 
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shot and shell and shrapnel will thin our ranks and that on 


that account a more Open order is advisable; still, on the other 
hand, if the intervals taken be too large the attack formation 
loses its strength and will be like a spider's web which is blown 

pieces by a storm; the supreme commander will lose control 
over the charging mass and but few troopers charging as for- 


agers may get through the artillery line and their success be but 


a problematic one. Consequently success will depend on the 


proper choice of the most correct means. 
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Cavalry should always endeavor to not only draw the artil- 
lery’s fire away from the sister arms, not only to charge between 
the guns and limbers, but also to try and carry off guns, limbers 
and caissons, or if that be not possible, to make them unservice- 
able. Experience teaches that this will not often succeed; in 
general the charging cavalry will sweep through the batteries 
without doing further damage. If the advance line is unsuccess- 
ful in stopping at the right time, then it should be the duty of the 
line in rear to halt within the batteries and to gather the fruits of 
success there which were prepared for it by the sacrifices of the 
advanced line. 

We have to acknowledge that in peace maneuvers the charge 
of larger bodies of cavalry—regiments, brigades, divisions— 
against artillery is practiced but seldom or insufficiently. Of 
course we can practice only the empty forms, still that is valuable 





and instructive. In practice, the main question is to bring the 
supreme cavalry commander face to face with a decision to be 
arrived at in the hurry of the moment, in accordance with condi- 
tions and terrain, and to have him decide how to form his com- 
mand and whether he should attack the front or flank. But not 
only should the leader be trained, but also the troops. A charge 
of some 2.000 meters across rolling country, and that in open 
order, requires considerable practice, and the cavalry should 
learn to recognize and overcome the difficulties attached to such 
an undertaking. All means should be used to secure calmness, 
order and alignment. In this exercise the leader has to pay 
special attention to keeping control over the men; especially in 
regard to the echelons in rear—to see that they are well in hand 
and mobile, to be used according to necessity to feed the front line 
and to execute changes in direction. We will here emphasize 
that it is not at all sufficient that a cavalry division believes the 





main object of its charge to be the capture of the two batteries of 
a hostile cavalry division; that would be an object of limited 
action, as regards time and space. Of far more importance is 
the attack of larger cavalry masses against extensive artillery 
lines in a battle. And that is the cavalry’s most difficult task; 
special consideration and special drills are required for this task. 

Two ineidents in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 ap- 
pear to us as specially instructive in regard to the attack against 
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artillery—both on one and the same day, August 16, 1870, at 
Vionville. It is of course true that both tactics and technique 
have undergone considerable changes since then, but certain 
maxims remain unchanged and are to-day still instructive and 
useful. We will recount both cases briefly. 

In the first case, there was an excellent opportunity for the 
Hussar brigade v. Redern to charge the hostile artillery. After 
having victoriously taken Flavigny, the Prussian 6th Infantry 
Division continued its advance. In order to cover the retreat of 
the Second Corps, General Frossard caused the cavalry which 
was immediately available—-the Guard Cuirassiers and 3d Lan- 
cers—to attack the Prussian infantry. The charge made by the 
cuirassiers, although executed with great dash and bravery, failed 
under great losses; the cuirassiers retreating in the most complete 
rout. At that time General vy. Redern had only the 11th Hussars 
(four squadrons) and the 17th Hussars (but three squadrons) 
at his disposal; the other Hussar regiment belonging to the bri- 
gade (the 10th) was detached. Attached to the 17th Hussars, 
for the time being, was the Second Squadron of the Second 
Dragoons, which however was almost decimated in the prior 
battle. The 17th Hussars pursued the fleeing French cuirassiers 
and the 11th Hussars followed as right echelon. All at once a 
horse battery went into position about 800meterssouthwest of 
Rezonville on a flat hill, led in person by the French commander- 
in-chief Bazaine, to cover the retreat of the French cavalry. While 
Captain v. Vaerst threw himself with parts of the 11th Hussars 
on the front of the battery, the 17th Hussars charged its right 
flank. The regimental history of the 17th Hussars states: “At 
that moment the leader perceived in his right front a battery, and 
with the command ‘on the battery, charge!’ he charged the artil- 
lery with the first squadron, while the second and fourth 
squadrons echeloned to the right and charged the battery, gaining 
it after the first squadron. Within the position of the battery 
a melee ensued; the battery had been able to fire but a few shells. 
But the French brought up reinforcements from several points. 
Both covering squadrons under Marshal Bazaine and General 
Frossard joined the melee; the Third Jaeger battalion also ap- 
peared and overwhelmed the Prussian cavalry with its fire. 
There was no time to bring the three captured guns to the rear 
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nor to make them unserviceable; they had to be abandoned; the 
brigade Redern had to retreat. The losses of the two regiments 
and dragoons were five officers, 136 men, 155 horses. The moral 
effect of the German troopers was far greater than the material 
effect. They had gained the very center of the French position, 
had cut down a battery, and created far reaching terror. The 
attack finally came to naught because there were insufficient forces 
to start it with, because there was not enough depth in the attack 
formation and a consequent impossibility to defeat the hostile 
covering troops when the most advanced lines, in entering the 
battery, became dissolved. 

The second case, which we refer to, is the well-known attack 
of the Brigade Bredow. ‘Towards two o’clock in the afternoon 
the brigade received orders from General vy. Alvensleben, com- 
manding the III. Army Corps, to advance to the attack along the 
Trouville woods against the French artillery on the Roman road; 
two squadrons of that brigade to reconnoiter on the other side of 
the woods. The main point was to draw the hostile artillery fire 
away from the debris of the left wing of the sixth Infantry 
Division, which had suffered greatly and urgently needed rest— 
a glorious task for the brigade! It is unfortunate that the bri- 
gade commander had but five and one-half squadrons at his dis- 
posal. The deployment for attack could be made under com- 
plete cover behind a ridge; on the right three squadrons of the 
16th Ulans, and two and one-half squadrons of the 17th Cuiras- 
siers on the left. The squadrons were in double rank formation, 
in line; the Ulans echeloned 100 to 150 paces behind the cuiras- 
siers, not intentional, but rather accidentally ; two platoons of the 
cuirassers were echeloned to the left rear. General v. Pelet re- 
ports: “Thus the ridge was ascended; in the meantime Maior 
Koerber had directed the fire of his four horse batteries on the 
probable point of impact and, when the Ulans appeared on the 
crest of the ridge, fired a few more shells on the enemy past the 
right flank of the Ulans. This timely interference of the artillery 
had drawn the enemy’s attention away from the cavalry in such 
a manner that the brigade could appear on the crest as a complete 
surprise to the enemy. When the troopers reached the crest they 
perceived the nearest French battery, about 1,500 paces distant. 
There were seven French batteries, five of which were reached 
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in the charge on a gallop and cut down; two of them succeeded to 
turn about. It was in vain that a French Jaeger battalion cov- 
ered the charging cavalry with rapid fire—smats rien ne semble 
devoir Ics arreter, says a French report of the affair.” As a 
historical fact, the charge, after piercing the French artillery, rode 
down two infantry lines, until brought to a standstill by the ap- 
pearance of superior hostile cavalry masses. The brave brigade 
lost nearly 56 per cent of its effective strength—18 officers, 4,222 
men, 423 horses. But the sacrifice was not in vain, the seven 
French batteries had been silenced, ihe highly endangered left 
wing of the Brandenburg Army Corps had been relieved and a 
very moral impression had been inflicted on the enemy, which was 
of far-reaching importance. In the terrain between the Vion- 
ville-Rezonville and the Roman road the French did not attack 
again—and that was one of their main points or objects, which 
the cavalry defeated in such excellent shape. 

The attack executed by the Brigade Bredow is without 
doubt, in the most modern military history, the most successful 
and best executed cavalry charge against artillery—even if no 
guns were captured. The brigade had been started on its way in 
a very skillful manner, utilizing the features of the terrain to the 
fullest extent. To this was added the very effective support of 
the horse artillery, which fired up to the last moment on the 
hostile artillery. When General y. Alvensleben sent orders to the 

tl 


’ 
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brigade to attack he only intended to have that attack silence 
seven batteries which were so uncomfortable to the left wing of 
the III. Army Corps. This object was fully reached; that the 
spirit to do and to act led the attack deep into the hostile infantry 
mass, and even through it, was in entire consonance with the 
proper cavalry spirit with which the squadrons were imbued. 
And this heroic charge was well worth the cost. May our cavalry 
to-day charge with the same valor and with the same disregard 
to consequences or danger hostile batteries, when duty calls it 
todo so. And then success will be achieved even against armored 
batteries and against rapid fire guns—for to the brave belongs 
the world! 

It is clear that the results of the charge of the Brigade 
3redow would have even been greater and would have led to the 
capture of several batteries, if that attack had been made by four 
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times the number of squadrons. To detach the two squadrons 
on reconnoitering service at the time the charge was to be exe- 
cuted was an error; there were twelve squadrons at least in the 
immediate vicinity to execute that charge. And in addition 
eight and one-half squadrons divisional cavalry could easily have 
followed up as support, which means that on the whole twenty 
squadrons instead of five and a half could have made the charge. 

In any case the Brigade Bredow accomplished what our 
cavalry regulations of 1909 require, i. e., “if it can be done to 
silence the fire of hostile artillery, even if only temporarily, or to 
divert its fire from other targets, a material effect may be gained 
favorably influencing the course of the battle.’ And even if 
there is no visible stuiccess—such as captured guns—even if 
shrapnels have cut large swaths in the ranks of the attacking 
cavalry, which either saves or succors its sister-arm, the honor 
of the day will remain with the cavalry. Both—result and honor 
—are the highest aim of the cavalry arm! 


THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE IN THE CAVALRY AND 
ESPRIT DE CORPS IN ITS OFFICERS. 


(Extracts from the Rivista di Cavalleria, February, 1910. *) 


ea many military writers the Cavalry is described as the arm 
of success and sacrifice. Some even cut off the first ex- 
pression and limit themselves to the second and in my opinion 
they are both more concise in expression and more exact, be- 
cause even in those cases in which Cavalry is called upon to con- 
firm success it must be animated by a profound sentiment of 
sacrifice, must give itself wholly, to the limits of the pessible, if 
it would succeed in its intent. 
The very enumeration of the majority of the undertakings 
which it is customary to assign to the Cavalry today, clearly 


* Translated for the Second Section General Staff, U. S. Army, by 
Major J. F. Reynolds Landis, 13th Cavalry. 
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shows that their predominant note is sacrifice in favor of their 
sister arms. 

Should it be a question of occupying certain important posi- 
tions until the arrival of other troops, of preventing or delaying 
the uniting of the enemy’s columns working towards the same 
objective, or of covering a turning movement, or any movement 
intended to surprise the enemy, or even in the classic and typical 
missions of pursuit or of protection for a retreat; above all other 
qualities must rise the sentiment of self-denial, the complete sur- 
render of self in favor of the other arms whether it be a question 
of confirming and completing the success already obtained by 
‘rit is a question of action in order to prepare for 
“Pe +] 


this success, or finally when the Cavalry must sacrifice itself in 


a 
a 
a 


order to save them after a defeat. 

Those actions of cavalry against cavalry which find in them- 
selves both beginning and end lead to very slight positive results: 
they may constitute interesting episodes whose material and moral 
consequences may even be important; but their practical effects 
never compensate for the waste of strength that has resulted. 

This sentiment of self-denial, of sacrifice, of surrender of 
one’s own personality, which is transformed into audacious ac- 
tion, from which almost every deliberateness seems to have dis- 
appeared and which seems often the fruit of a mind little given to 
reflection, finds its real ground for existence in the lack of pro- 
portion between the object to be obtained and the means at dis- 
posal generally existing in the actions almost always allotted to 
the Cavalry. 

Often the lack of proportion is such that almost any reason, 
or if you will, the most rapid examination made by a mind ac- 
customed to calculate the consequences of every act, would lead 
to the conclusion that to carry the action out was an impossibility. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Admitting that the spirit of sacrifice must be the breath 
putting life into every cavalry action, I put two questions: 

1. Can this sentiment spring up unprepared in the breast 
of the cavalry unit when the moment to act has arrived? 

2. Can it be presumed that the same sentiment finds a 
natural lodging today in the breasts of all, from commander to 
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the last recruit, or is it possible to cause it to spring into being, 
to grow and to sink its roots deep into the hearts of the mass 
of our soldiers? 

To both these questions I will reply decidedly: 
second negation is a consequence of the first. 

In fact, if the above mentioned sentiment cannot be sud- 
denly called up but must form part of the very nature of the 
individual who is to put it into action, how can one rationally as- 
sert that twenty or more months of service are sufficient to im- 
plant it deeply in the breasts of the majority of our soldiers? 

And now a third question and let us go on to conclusion. 

3. Is it indispensable that the spirit of sacrifice and self- 


No. The 





denial should find a resting piace in the breasts of all those who 
are called upon to take part in a cavalry action in order that it 
shall have a probability of success? 

l‘or the third time I shall reply :—No. 

In a combat, any cavalry action, whether it is a question of a 
troop alone, or of a division, has its ground for existence in the 
mind of the commander. Afterwards, it is controlled and carried 
out essentially by the impulse coming from him. It is difficult 
to carry out the commander’s idea by detachments smaller than 
the troop: this is the unit upon which, alone or combined with 
other troops, is based, during the combat, every cavalry action. 

In the troop the commander is always, with his officers, in 
front of the men. When the divisions of the troop have good 
leaders they will follow these leaders anywhere. A few having 
been chosen for special duties, the remainder constitutes the mass 
of the troop in which it is sufficient that the soldier should know 
how to sit his saddle at the various gaits; it is a mass that has 
no need to reason about the actions which it is going to carry 
on; nor would it have time, so rapidly do they develop; it is drawn 
on after its chiefs through a feeling of personal attachment 
to them and even because going in any other direction or stand- 
ing fast would be rather difficult to carry out and often more 
dangerous: nor would it be a natural feeling, even in the most 
cowardly of soldiers, to get off his horse and to lie flat in a 
ditch in order to get away from the fire of the enemy. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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Now I limit myself to asserting that while giving due weight 
to what these subordinate leaders contribute and to the few 
selected for special duties, the success of almost every cavalry 
action during combat, as far as its execution is concerned, de- 
pends in great part on the officer who is its chief. If he has 
long been accustomed to look courageously at every danger, if he 
has accustomed his mind to sacrifice, putting far from him the 
spirit of self-interest which too often tends to stain modern 
armies in the long periods of peace, in that case, only in that 
case, in the moment of need, when he must sacrifice himself and 
his own detachment for the benefit of the other arms, will his 
mind not be disconcerted and will he, confident, on his own horse, 
dash boldly at the enemy followed unhesitatingly by his horse- 
men one and all. 

“Like officer, like man’: this saying which, too generalized, 
may lead to false deductions, may, I think, for our arm, be con- 
sidered to have an almost positive value. 

* * * * 


] 


A proper and rational use of the initiative authorized by the 
new regulations and which has now permeated our regiments, 
has permitted everyone, in each grade, to display his own indi- 
vidual activities, thus feeling his own dignity raised from his 
earliest youth; the knowledge that we have through our own 
merit, found a method of equitation which is the basis of the 
undoubted progress of our arm, and the awakening which such 
a method has brought in our love for the horse, which is our 
real and chief weapon in war; finally, the almost daily habit of 
confronting danger which this greater love has brought with it: 
all this, it seems to me, is giving to the mass of our officers that 
sort of lack of consideration for the little troubles of life, for 


those ills which are inevitable in a military career during long 


periods of peace, that serenity of mind which some envy us and 


which others erroneously mistake for studied affectation. 

If sometimes there is a day when one is in a bad humor or 
his mind is disturbed at the thought of the mass of years weigh- 
ing on his head while he waits for a promotion that never comes, 
then a gallop over the field with some fellow-officer, a successful 
jump over some new obstacle and perhaps even a tumble-head- 
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over-heels is sufficient to quiet his mind and bring a smile to his 
lips. I think too I am not wrong in attributing all the more merit 
to this awakening in our officers of a love for riding if, today, in 


spite of so many causes tending to repress it, there is found in 


them still more.of that spirit of self-denial and of sacrifice which 
I laid down as a basis of every act in war which is demanded of 
the cavalry. 


* > *K > > > * kK * 


The cavalry arm is very expensive and it is difficult to supply 
losses in it; new mechanical means suitable for war are being 
invented almost every day and it is perfectly natural therefore 
that we should find ourselves face to face with theories tending 
to substitute for horses, which have their defects, machines that 
act perfectly and are subject to less wear and tear. These 
theories have a sound logical basis when it is a question of sub- 
stituting for horses other means which can really carry out a 
given mission with the same resultant efficacy. On the other hand 
they are erroneous when it is desired in a general way to employ 
these means even in those actions in war which it is given to the 
cavalry alone to accomplish. 

Therefore I think that we cavalry officers should not become 
excited or lose our calmness of mind by entertaining doubts of 
our future if someone asserts that such or such an undertaking, 
which up to the present has been entrusted to us, can be better at- 
tained by other means. It should be discussed objectively and if, 
after a severe examination the conviction results that, for that 
special undertaking, we should yield to the last arrival in the list 
of means for carrying on war, well, let us too give it a rousing 
welcome. In my opinion a cavalry that is not strong, like our own, 
in comparison with that of the army against which it may be 
called upon to act, finds its greatest difficulty in the many mis- 
sions which it is desired to entrust to it and it seems to me that 
we should congratulate ourselves the day it is proved, for example, 
that the service of information in advance of the great units of 
war, so complex in its execution and the cause of so much waste 
of strength, may be carried out by means other than our own 
troops. 
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The new German Cavalry Regulations say “Cavalry masses 
cannot carry on scouting, which must be done through cunning, 
by means of small patrols or by offensive reconnaissances by the 


three arms, and by dirigible balloon.” 

Cyclists and dirigibles are welcome to our places in this 
service which is so burdensome, especially for us, for whom it is 
more difficult to fill up the vacant files than for the others. We 
shall be better able to carry on, with hope of success, the other 
missions likewise so important. Let us not lose faith in ourselves 
and in the future of our arm; it will always have its raison d'etre 
in the various phases of the combat. Every new means of war, 
however fatal and murderous it may be, will have among its other 
effects upon the enemy that of increasing panic among the troops, 
breaking up their unity; | will repeat here what Lt. Colonel Guer- 
rini had to say with the elegance of expression which is habitua! to 
him :—‘*When on the battlefield panic darts like lightning through 
the ranks of the combatants, the cavalry will find in the furrows 
made by the panic laurels to be reaped for itself, most useful 
actions to be carried on in order to secure victory for its own 
side.” 

I said above that the success of the actions of cavalry in 
combat depends in a great part upon the officer who conceives 
them and carries them out: a precept that may be extended to 
the other arms and be considered of a too generic and too vague 
value in its meaning, but which I intended to apply to our arm 
with a more precise meaning since it appears to me that in the 
rapid and absorbing execution of our actions in war from the 
moment in which they leave the field of ideas to enter the field 
of reality the action of the officer predominates over that of the 
men more than in the other arms and that the men nolens volens 
are drawn along with the mass to accomplish what, in the mind 
of the leader, is being gradually developed. 


* * * o* * * * * * 


I said first that in the missions in war entrusted to the 
cavalry there must rise above every other thing the spirit of 
sacrifice in favor of the other arms, that this feeling, difficult to be 
called out suddenly in time of need, cannot be deeply implanted 
in the mass of our soldiers with the present short term of serv- 
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ice; I added, however, that this was not indispensable to the good 
execution of these missions since in them the direct action of the 
officer is more predominant than in the other arms; the officer, 
however, must be endowed in a high degree with the sentiment 
of altruism and of self-denial to draw his troops after him to suc- 
cess. I said then that I had faith that our officers would be found 
upon the right path and I attributed a great part of the merit for 
it to the sane awakening of a greater love for the horse on which 
we must fight, conquer, or die. I said finally that on a par with 
this awakening there was noted in our arm a greater tendency 
among all, beginning with the 2nd Lieutenant just promoted, 
to increase their own culture, and that a significant indication of 
this awakening was the greater number admitted to the War 
College and to the General Staff Corps. 

I intended, in a modest way, to call attention to these things 
in order to draw from them good omens for the future of our 
arm in spite of all the difficulties that may appear before it, in 
spite of the springing up of new and more perfect means of war, 
since until the outcome of a war is decided upon land and not 
upon the sea or in the air as some are already prognosticating, 
and until man enters as the greatest constituent factor of the force 
that is to bring about a pleasing or a sad decision, whatever may 
be the means of destruction with which he is provided, he will 
always have his moments of material or moral weakness on 
which the cavalry can and must count in order to lend effective 
aid to the final success or to lessen the consequences of a defeat. 

The good wishes which I expressed for our arm are, I feel, 
attached to a condition without which the difficulties of various 
sorts which surround us would tend to choke our energies to 
death. 

We must maintain alive within us, without distinction of age 
or rank, the animating spirit of our arm which in my opinion 
may be summed up as a perennially youthful spirit united to a 
boyish enthusiasm, ready for a daily struggle to resist the fatal 
aging of the body. Perhaps you will laugh at my find; will say 
that I am poetical; will say that I should like to make of our 
officers new Fausts. Not at all. 

Although years pass and we cannot stop their passing, 
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we can, | maintain, prevent our spirits growing old at the same 
rate. 

I do not say that there is a lack of logical basis in the well 
known and time worn expression: “The officers of the cavalry 
are now too old: without youthful leaders the cavalry will not be 
able to carry on successftilly the missions entrusted to it.” 

Aside, however, from the fact that it is not possible to send 
into the next world all the old in order to make place for the 
young, who in their turn would grow old in service, I maintain 
that more important than youthfulness in years is youthfulness 
in spirit, united, be it well understood, to a proportionately vigor- 
ous body. How many cavalry officers have we known who left 
the arm when they were between 30 and 40 years of age and 
who were already old, even decrepit, speaking from the point of 
view of a horseman. Perhaps all cannot correctly understand 
what I mean; I am certain, however, that a great majority of the 
officers of the arm will understand me. 


lhe youthfulness of spirit of which I am speaking 1s made 


up of a goodly portion of poetry, of a certain amount of fatalism, 
; 


of great calmness in the face of danger, of a habit of mind of 
grasping an idea and passing rapidly to the consequences of the 
accomplished act without stopping to consider the various pos- 
sibilities and the minor details. 

This youthfulness of spirit, however, in order to be able to 
put in action the ideas it is capable of evolving, must have as a 
basis a reasonable vigor of body such as to allow of riding for 
entire days at any gait over any sort of ground in which it is 
suitable for cavalry to act, the mind meanwhile being free from 
considerations of personal danger and always ready to act un- 
hampered. 

The objections which will be raised are easy to he seen, 
These conditions, especially tne physical ones, belong only to 
youth; how can it be claimed that they may all be found united 
in a man over fifty years of age? 

Well, I am not of that opinion: it is difficult to find these 
conditions united, in a high degree, either in the younger or in 
the old. They should be infused into the young officers and be 
nourished and maintained with jealous care by every one who has 
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an affection for the arm; however, more than real and actual 
physical resistance, which with increasing years can only excep- 
tionally be exacted, these conditions demand that the cavalry 


officer should keep up the constant habit of using his real weapon, 
the horse, so that he may never consider the hours emploved 
in making use of it as burdensome but filled with pleasure; he 
must cultivate and maintain, as years fly by, the habit of look- 
ing calmly upon danger. That is the youthfulness of spirit that 
I am setting up as the pre-eminent dowry of the cavalry officer 
and which I prefer to that of years. 

Every arm has its special characteristics and it is the busi- 
ness of the officer to guard them jealously. So our officers must 
deeply implant in themselves the animating spirit of their arm 
and not allow it to become weakened by years as they pass or by 
circumstances that tend to turn one aside. 

The studies that officers have to carry on, the years spent 
at the War College or in the different grades of the General Staff 
Corps may cause them to acquire new and useful knowledge by 
which the arm cannot but profit yet should not diminish in them 
the characteristic qualities which are inherent in an officer of that 
arm without serious damage resulting first to our arm, then to 
the army of which it is a part. 

The older we grow, the more the duties of grade or office 
tend to draw us from the straight path and the more we must 
struggle; and from that struggle, provided we are impelled by 
strong desire to conquer, we shall come out victorious. Then 
will happen a miracle, we shall see our hair turn gray and then 
white, our skin become furrowed with wrinkles and, serenely 
watching the years that pass, we shall, vigorous with youth, feel 
our hearts in our breasts ready, if necessary, to bring to our lips 
the war cry “Savoia” and with it shall draw after us our troopers 
to victory. 





EDUCATION IN GERMANY.* 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yale University. 


THE TWO YEARS OF SERVICE. 

fF OR those who do not pass the test—for the great bulk of the 

people who cannot afford the time and expense incident 

to a full high school course-—the two years of military service 

teach lessons which are of just as much importance in peace as in 

war. To begin with, they teach cleanliness and the elements of 

hygiene. Any one who visits the quarters in which the new 

recruits have just been housed will appreciate the need for these 

lessons and the vast opportunities of national improvement which 
they carry with them. 

In the next place, the years in barracks are a valuable means 
of physical training. They strengthen men where they are weak, 
they teach them to move efficiently instead of awkwardly, and put 
them, at the end of the two or three years of service, in a position 
to be more efficient at almost any kind of physical work than they 
were at the beginning. In the third place, the life in the barracks 


produces habits of discipline and good order. This is specially 
important in a country like Germany, where school discipline is 
less good than school instruction. The German officers and 


under-officers are, as a rule, extremely well-qualified discipli- 
narians. 

Of course we hear of many isolated cases of brutality, and 
even of cruelty; but I am persuaded that these are comparatively 
rare exceptions, of a kind that must occur occasionally in a large 
organization. The general treatment of the German recruit, so 
far as I have observed it, is humane—much more so than it was 
thirty years ago. Considerations of ordinary prudence dictate 


* Extract from an article in The Youth’s Companion of January 6, 
1910. 
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that the average boy who comes homesick into barracks should 
be treated with rather more than the degree of consideration 
which the average boy gets in the average boarding-school under 
similar circumstances. 

The result of all these things is seen when we compare the 
German of today with the German of thirty years ago. His 
carriage is better, his efficiency as a laborer is better, his power 
of adapting himself to circumstances is better. 

Thirty years ago we were accustomed to pity the Germans 
for their system of compulsory military service. Two or three 


years of good working-time were taken out of the life of every 


young man, in order to train him for the arts of war. During 
this period he not only earned nothing for himself, but he pro- 
duced nothing for the nation. These evils induced some of the 
most ambitious men to emigrate; and they placed upon those who 
stayed at home the necessity of supporting hundreds of thousands 
ot young men, and getting no industrial product in return. 


A CHANGE OF OPINION. 


In 1860 most of the Germans regarded compulsory military 
service as a rather unnecessary evil. In 1870 they spoke of it as 
a necessary evil. In 1880 they said it was an evil which had a 
good deal of counterbalancing good. In 1890 many of them said 
that the good outweighed the evil. In 1900 the balance of 
opinion regarded it as a positive good, industrially as well as 
politically. Today you will find it generally said that the military 
system, originally adopted as a disagreeable necessity, has become 
the central factor in German public education, and the main cause 
of Germany’s industrial advance. 

The majority of intelligent and patriotic Germans will today 
tell you that the German army gives the German nation habits of 
discipline, cleanliness and efficiency which it never before had; 
and that two years of withdrawal from active industry is a very 
cheap price to pay for a training which makes a man a more ef- 
ficient worker and citizen for many years thereafter. 

Situated as we are in America, we cannot expect to intro- 
duce a system of compulsory military training like that of Ger- 
many. This is an advantage if we can get the same habits of 
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order and discipline without it. It is a disadvantage if it is going 
to leave us content with an education which gives us knowledge 
rather than discipline, or which prepares us for the special duties 
of business rather than the general duties of the citizen. It is 
necessary for the progress, and even the safety, of the American 
nation that our years of high school and college education be ar- 


ranged by the instructors and regarded by the pupils as a train- 


ing for public service. 
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THOROUGHBREDS FOR A ROUGH COUNTRY. 


The following letter, which appeared in The Breeders’ Ga- 
zette of March 30, 1910, may help to do away with the prejudice 
that exists in some quarters against the thoroughbred. 

To The Gazette: 

In your issue of March 3, T. B. Carpenter makes inquiry 
as to what class of horses are the best saddle horses for a rough 
country. I have been in the cattle-raising business in Colorado 
for a good many years and of late have had to raise my own 
horses. We purchased a thoroughbred stallion and crossed him 
on native mares and find the cross gives us a far better saddle 
horse than we ever expected. The stallion is of good disposition 
and weighs 975 pounds in fair flesh. He is by the imported stal- 
lion Brutus and was foaled in 1900. He is of good life and one 
of the best rope or cut horses I ever saw. And although used 
for nothing but racing until we got him, he can get over. rough 
ground faster than the majority of horses. His colts are all of 
good size and bone, weighing from 950 to 1,150 pounds and are 
top-notch cow horses. 
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I think your correspondent could not do better than to get a 
good thoroughbred, one weighing 1,000 pounds or a little more 
and bred to go over a distance of ground. He will find that in 
a few years he will have a class of horses that will outlast twice 
as many short-bred horses, be better cow horses and some credit 
to the man who raises them. The idea that a thoroughbred is 
clumsy and hot-headed is all nonsense. The more good blood 
there is in a horse the better horse he is, no matter what he is 
used for. A thoroughbred rightly taught and broken is the 
best kind of a cow horse. He is easily taught and once taught 
he never forgets. Then his powers of endurance are so much 
greater than those of a short-bred horse and his ability to carry 
weight and run at a good rate put him in a class by himself. 


Fremont Co., Colo. W. D. Wooprirr. 


THE ARME BLANCHE. 


From the Broad Arrow of April 1, 1910. 
The Russian cavalry was not only badly handled during the 
late war, but it was unable to make the most of the few oppor- 
tunities given to it. As for the Japanese cavalry, it was so poor 


that it has received praise from no one. Where, tiien, is the 
parallel between Manchuria and South Africa? Japan saw none, 
and since the war has spared neither energy nor expense in 


bringing her cavalry up to Western standards, like ourselves 
learning from military practice on the Continent. Therefore, 
our own experience, and that of other nations, is against the abo- 
lition of the lance. The aim is to make the cavalry equal to 
every emergency that may arise in connection with its varied 
duties in war. There is no reason at all why it should not be 
trained to fight equally as well with the rifle as its own peculiar 
weapon. For what military opinion appreciates very well is the 
fact that cavalry which can do both might wipe out cavalry which 
could not. Hence even those who wish the lance to be aban- 
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doned desire cold steel to figure in the armament of the cavalry. 
Surely it is a matter for high military expert opinion on the sub- 
ject, and its decision having evidently been given in favor of the 


arme blanche, there is nothing more to be said. 


REGULARS VS. MILITIA. 


From the road Arrow of April 1, 1910. 

A correspondent, “Armiger,” writing to the Daily Express 
last week, drew an effective parallel between the opinions of 
Mr. Haldane and one George Washington as to the value of 
professional and partly-trained troops. The Secretary of State 
for War, with that cheery optimism for which he is now so well 
known, lately stated as his opinion that “the notion that nobody 
can fight who has not devoted his whole life to soldiering has 
been relegated to the limbo of exploded notions.” Washington, 
on the other hand, whose experience of the real thing was both 
extensive and varied, held a very different view. According to 
the soldier-president of the United States, ““Regular troops alone 
are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as. well for defence as 
offence, and when a substitute is attempted it must prove illusory 
and ruinous. No Militia will ever acquire the habits necessary 
to resist a Regular force. I have never yet been a witness to 
a single instance that can justify a different opinion.’ Such then 
are the views of one who had the most ample opportunities of 
judging the relative value of the two systems; and, as ‘““Armiger” 
points out, it must not be forgotten that our American colonists 
started with the great advanage of being excellent marksmen. 

It is, of course, open to Mr. Haldane to argue that now-a- 
days no nation engages its professional soldiers for their “whole 
life,” and thus far he may be justified in the mere words he ut- 
tered as they stand. We, ourselves, have the longest service with 
the colors for our professional soldiers. We take the best years 
of our soldiers’ lives, with the handicap to their future career in 
civil life of which we daily see the results around us. The mil- 
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lions of trained men on the Continent of Europe are, it is true, 
no more than a highly-trained Militia, but, none the less, Wash- 
ington’s words are just as true today as the day on which they 
were uttered. Indeed, the various improvements in the art and 
science of war make them even more applicable to the present 
time. The whole point of comparison is as between sufficiently- 


trained troops and partly-trained citizen soldiers. To suppose 


for a moment that our Territorial soldiers, or even that propor- 


tion of them which has received the full training, could be pitted 
against trained European troops, appears too ridiculous for 
serious consideration. We, ourselves, do not hold the view that 
any of our friends across the water will be sufficiently consider- 
ate to give us the desired six months’ notice of their intention to 
commence hostilities. We, therefore, continue to urge that a 
_ sufficiently large national army shall be trained for war, and 


that its training shall he a reality and not a sham. 


WANTED—A BETTER BULLET. 
Arms and the Man. 


C. R. Anke writes to Arms and the Man as follows: 

“If I am right in my belief that the present form of high 
power bullet is no more adapted to the use to which we put it 
than a lead bullet would be, it would be a mighty good thing for 
a few thousand of the bright ballistic cranks who read Arms and 
the Man to get busy with experiments. If they would do that we 
ought to reach a solution of the problem in short order. 

“The sharp point on the bullet helped us a lot, but we are 
far from having an ideal combination at this moment. Here we 
have a little 150 grain, short, sharp-pointed bullet, set up snugly 
against the lands so that it will center in the barrel, a bullet 
with a long bearing surface, and a diameter one-half a thou- 
sandth greater than the inside of what the barrel would measure 
if we scooped out the lands and left it a smooth bore. 

“Of course the lands have to indent the jacket, and of 
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course also the bullet material, already highly compressed, has 
to give way in some direction. It cannot give way to the sides, 
so the metal of it flows longitudinally along the longer axis of 
the bullet. That means a higher pressure before we get the bul- 
let started and goodness knows our pressures are high enough 
now. It means more friction all the way along the barrel. It 
means a greater chance of rupturing the jacket metal. It means 
a heavier recoil, and, to tell a long story in a few words, it 
means a great deal, which if my theory is correct we do not need 
to mean at all. 

“For I believe, first, that we might just as well have a solid 


copper bullet, something after the manner of the French, with a 


little white metal in it to stiffen it up, a bullet made by compres- 
sion in a die, all in one piece, and a bullet that would only touch 
the bottom of the grooves through that portion of its surface 
necessary to form an adequate gas check. 

“T will not draw a picture of it, but here is about what it 
looks like in my mind’s eye: Longer than the present bullet, con- 
siderably longer, sharp in front, even sharper than the present 
service bullet, and sharp behind, not so sharp maybe as in front, 
but still tapering aft, the cylindrical portion land diameter, that 
is, of the same diameter as the circle resting on the top of the 
lands, a collar, groove diameter, behind the collar a little can- 
nelure to hold the mouth of the shell and to give room for the 


metal to flow back when forward motion begins.” 


FREEZING OF TAN BARK IN RIDING HALLS. 


Fort SNELLING, Minn., February 23, 1910. 
To The Editor, U. S. Cavalry Journal. 

Ever since the establishment of riding halls at our posts, 
more or less difficulty has been experienced in keeping the tan 
bark in fit condition for use during freezing weather. It has 
been proposed to lay steam or hot water pipes in the ground, 
through which sufficient heat could, when necessary, be supplied 
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from a furnace, to keep the tan bark from freezing. This method, 
however, has not been introduced. 

The common practice has been to set stoves in the corners 
of the hall, and by closing all ventilating apparatus, to try, by 
this method, to keep the temperature above freezing. This 
method has usually failed to keep the wet tan bark from freezing, 
and has, besides, aided in drying out the top layer, which pulver- 
ized to a fine dust, permeated the atmosphere of the hall, already 
vitiated by the lack of ventilation and the gases escaping from 
the stoves. The stoves are more a nuisance than a help, and suc- 
ceeded only partially in keeping the tan bark from freezing, when 
the weather was not too severe. 

The introduction of heating pipes in the ground would 
probably afford relief, but a much simpler and thoroughly satis- 
factory method of overcoming the difficulty was used in the rid- 
ing hall at Fort Snelling and proved so efficient that it is be- 
lieved that the experiment could be tried to advantage elsewhere. 

The remedy consists of mixing salt with the tan bark, using 
the salt in sufficient quantity to make a mixture, the freezing 
temperature of which is below the prevailing temperature. Salt 
is used, for this purpose, on the curved mile track of Mr. Sav- 
age at the International Stock Food Farm, not far from St. 
Paul, where the training of racing stock proceeds during the 
entire winter. 

Captain L. M. Koehler, 4th Cavalry, brought the idea from 
that track to ort Snelling, and is responsible for its application 
to the riding hall at that Post. 

When the subject was first mentioned, everyone had his 


opinion of the scheme, and, as is usual, expressed the opinion, 
but whatever that may have been, there is only one comment on 
the subject now, after its trial for the last four months: ‘“‘Noth- 
ing could possibly be better than the track and tan bark has 
And there has been a fair test, for the cold this year has 


been.”’ 
been severe, and at no time even at twenty degrees below zero, 
has the riding hall been out of commission. The tan bark is soft, 
moist, dustless and at all times in most excellent shape. 

To accomplish this, it has been necessary to use about fifteen 
barrels, or $15.00 worth, of common salt, bought from the Post 
Commissary. The amount of salt to be used will, probably, de- 
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pend upon the degree of cold, but experiment will soon show the 
amount to be used in any particular case. 

The riding hall at Fort Snelling has been in charge of 
Lieut. L. W. Prunty, 4th Cavalry, who was acting under the 
direction of the Squadron Commander, Major J. G. Galbraith, 
4th Cavalry. 

If the use of salt has any injurious effects, none has been 
noticed, so far, though all have been interested in the experiment, 
and are observing carefully.. What the action of the salt will be 
in warm weather is, also, not yet determined, but we do know 
that the evil of frozen tan bark has been entirely done away 
with, giving a smooth, soft, moist surface that cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

The principal and only comment that is heard now is an 
expression of surprise that such a simple, cheap and efficacious 
remedy for keeping a riding hall in good condition during cold 
weather had not been put in use here long ago. 

Very respectfully, 
L. C. SCHERER, 
Captain Fourth Cavalry. 


RIFLE INSTRUCTION.* 


The Provisional Firing Manual, 1909, was received in time 
to be taken up as a study and the class was put through the entire 
course of instruction therein prescribed. Such new targets as 
had not been received were improvised. 

Inasmuch as the records made by this class may afford 
some indication of the effects to be expected upon classification 
throughout the service under the new scheme of firing, some 
note is due of the apparent causes which have led to a perceptible 
reduction in the number of men qualifying as Expert, Sharp- 
shooter and Marksman, compared to former terms and classes. 

In the range practice, Marksman’s course, the rapid fire 


* Extract from the report of the Commandant of the School of 
Musketry for the term September 15, to December 15, 1909. 
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feature at 200 and 300 yards is a little bit more of a difficult test 
owing to the smaller scoring area 

In the range practice, Sharpshooter’s course, the rapid fire at 
500 yards is more difficult than formerly, and the requirement 
of an aggregate of 415 points in the Marksman’s and Sharp- 
shooter's record courses accounted for some failures to qualify 
as Sharpshooter. 

The Expert test is wholly different in character from the 
former test and is much more difficult, judging by the number 
of Experts under the old scheme who have failed to make quali- 
fication under the new. 

While ali the practice is at known ranges and only 50 per 
cent of hits is heat ae for qualification, the character of the tar- 
gets used, their slight visibility compared to the bull’s-eye 
targets and their operation as moving targets and as targets 
which appear in an unexpected place and then quickly disappear, 
are all elements which tend to lower the percentages which target 
range shots are accustomed to look for. 

In addition to the added difficulties encountered in range 
practice, the estimating distance test is a very effectual test when 
carried out as prescribed 1n paragraph 79, Small Arms Firing 
Manual, and many qualifications were upset by failure to come 
up to the prescribed requirements. The restrictions imposed as 
to time and to posture appear to increase the difficulties of the 
test. The class had received careful instruction in the estimation 
of distances by the eye and in matters associated therewith—the 
finding and desiznation of obsevre targets—and its members 
may be looked upon as a little above the average of enlisted men 
generally in these respects. 

The failures in the last class cannot therefore be attributed 
to lack of instruction, but were due to the inherent difficulties of 
the test. 

Proficiency in estimation of distance by the eye is very 


properly a factor in marksmanship rating, since range finding is 
an ever present question encountered at every turn. It may be 
that the standards for the different ratings have been set too 
high; that a single standard might better serve for all three 
grades, this standard to be determined by taking as a basis the 
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average proficiency of successive well instructed classes at the 
Musketry School. 

The question might be propounded: if a marksman who is a 
first rate estimator of distance is not as valuable in service as a 
sharpshooter who is much less proficient in this respect. 

The increased difficulties which attend qualifications for 
extra pay have been pointed out and in consequence of these diff- 
culties it may be expected that a greatly diminished number of 
qualifications in the various grades will result, especially in the 
first year. 

It may be that the standards for qualifications have been 
set too high. Whether they shall be lowered so as to admit of 
a large number of qualifications, as under the former system, or 
so maintained as to exclude mere mediocrity, is a question whicl 
depends upon what policy the War Department may desire to pur- 
sue. The exceptional reward that goes with the qualification of 
Expert Rifleman suggests some exclusiveness for that grade at 
least. 


The justification of the penalty imposed for non-qualification 


in the gallery test was somewhat strikingly shown in the case of 


three men of the class, none of whom in the subsequent 
courses of firing was able to qualify in any of the grades of 
marksmanship. 

The time required for the expert test will be a little greater 
owing to the small number of men that may fire at one time in 
the new test. This may cause some inconvenience at posts with 
raiiges with limited capacity. Where Class B ranges are avail- 
able it might be advantageous to hold the test on such range, 
using the targets and apparatus designed for field firing. Some 
little additional work would be required in constructing suitable 
cover for the markers. 

Attention is called to the advantage that would come from 
having single scores (5 shots) in the Marksman’s and Sharp- 
shooter’s courses instead of double scores (10 shots), sighting 
shots to be retained as at present. Also, there should be one 
record skirmish run in the Marksman’s Course instead of two. 
With the same required percentage the soldier would be under no 
disadvantage—the record thus made would provide just as ef- 
fectual a test of the soldier’s ability, which is what is wanted, and 
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there would be a material saving in time and ammunition. Fifty 
(50) rounds would be saved for each man firing the record 
Marksman’s course and fifteen (15) rounds for each man firing 
the Sharpshooter’s course. The ammunition saved in this way 
may be used to advantage in instruction practice or in rapid fir- 
ing. This proposed expedient has some pertinence in view of the 
contemplated reduction in the amount of ammunition to be al- 


lotted for small arms target practice. 


CONDITION COUNTS. 


The Editor: 

I have just read an excellent article by Veterinarian Robert 
VansAgnew, 5th Cavalry, which is to be published, I understand, 
in the next issue of the Cavalry Journal, and I wish to be among 
the first to thank him for his attempt to remedy some of the 
evils from which our cavalry horses suffer. All the ideas ex- 
pressed by him in the article are based upon sound judgment 
and are in vogue everywhere where the welfare of the man de- 
pends upon the fitness of his horse. 

The most necessary change, however, at present, and that 
which should be brought about as soon as possible, is in our 
method of feeding. Since serving in the Army of Cuban Pacifi- 
cation, where the Commanding General, Thomas I. Barry, re- 
- quired that all public animals be fed three times a day, I am 
particularly in favor of it. Here we had actual results which 
justified the orders requiring it. These orders were not merely 
published, but were carried out, each officer responsible for pub- 
lic animals being required to report every so often that he was 
carrying out their provisions. 

The results were excellent. It was thought by many, at 
first, to be a great deal of unnecessary trouble, but when the 
habit became established, even this could Rot be urged against it. 

When on practice marches I was always able to arrange for 


feeding in the middle of the day. In the first place the nose 
bags do not hold half the ration of oats, and fit over the head 
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properly, and this necessitates taking out a portion of the feed at 
evening and morning meals. Why not place this surplus in the 
nose bag always and tie the strap about it so as to prevent wast- 
ing the grain, hang it upon the saddle where it will best balance 
the pack, and at noon be entirely independent of the wagons for 
a small feed? 

The Eleventh Cavalry horses, having been fed three times 


a day for a long period, were as “fit”? as any horses I have ever 


seen in the service, in fact, I have never seen the Cavalry in as 


good and efficient condition as the troops which were in Cuba 
during the last intervention. 

The second squadron of the Eleventh Cavalry had been in 
target camp near Pinar del Rio for a month, the -horses lying 
idle during this time except for being led to water three times 
a day. At the end of target practice the squadron was called 
upon to join in maneuvers of rather a strenuous nature, involving 
night marches and night attacks, day marches with fast advance 
guard work, requiring the covering of many miles, also requir- 
ing that saddles be kept on the horses’ backs for twenty-four 
hours at a time. This was kept up for ten days with an occa- 
sional day off for rest. It was thought by many of us that the 
work would pull the horses down considerably, but they seemed 
to keep up in flesh and spirits remarkably. Horses in ordinary 
condition would undoubtedly have shown signs of falling off 
under the work. 

Upon completior of the maneuvers it was necessary for the 
squadron to return to its regular station, Camp Columbia, over 
a distance of about one hundred and fifteen miles. Two of the 
troop commanders, Captain Frank Tompkins, with Troop G, 
and Captain Frank Parker, with Troop F, requested permission 
to make a forced march back to Camp Columbia in thirty hours. 
Though many officers laughed at the proposition and said that 
such a march could not be done in the tropics, without injury to 
the men and horses, permission was given by General Barry. 

Many officers predicted that the troops would arrive in 
Camp Columbia about five strong and that the rest of the men 
and horses would be scattered along the road from the sixty 
mile post to the camp. 

This was not the case, however, the troops making the 
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march quite easily and arriving at their destination on time to 
the minute. 

They were met and inspected by the Commanding General, 
the Inspector General and the Post Commander, who found all 
the horses in perfect condition. There were no sore backs, no 
exhaustion and not even any leg-weariness apparent in either 
troop. The horses were in condition to repeat the march after 
a twenty-four hour rest. One troop, Troop G, with which I 
marched, on account of not having a guide, was forced to go 
about ten miles out of the way, making the total distance marched 
by that troop about one hundred and twenty-five miles. I had 
charge of one of the platoons and was continually on the lookout 
for signs of distress among the horses, but none appeared and 
every horse went on as though the march were nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

The march was declared an absolute success, and the troops 


were given great credit for their performance, which showed 


fitness for service in a very marked degree. 

The above incident just goes to show how much good it 
does to try and keep horses in fit condition, and what a small 
amount of trouble will do towards increasing the efficiency of 
the horses. 


Cavalry is supposed to be able to do this kind of work with- 


out being harmed by it in the least, but it will not be able to 
1 


make long, fast marches unless the horses have a great deal of 
attention paid to their physical condition. Therefore let us do 
some of the things that we know to be advisable for their condi- 
tion, one of which is to divide the feed so that a suitable amount 
may be given at noon. If the habit of feeding in the middle of 
the day be once formed it will be as hard to give up as most 
habits are. 

The fact that the practice cannot always be kept up in a 
campaign is all the more reason why it should be done now, so 
that the horse will enter upon the trials of war with a good re- 
serve of energy to call upon. 

There is no doubt that the horse gathers more energy from 
his oats if fed three times than if fed twice, then why waste the 
energy in the oats, for it is only energy that we wish to get from 
the feed? 
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General Barry’s results in Cuba, with the animals of the 
command, should be sufficient to make those who are inclined to 
stick to the old way of feeding change their minds, or at least 
give the three feed system a trial. When once tried I feel sure 
_ that it will not be given up. 

RALPH M. PARKER, 
First Licutenant, Fifth Cavalry. 


LAST GUIDON RETURNED. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. CAVALRY, 
Ir, Ritey, KaAs., March 9, 1910. 
To The Editor: 
Some little time ago I received a letter from Mr. Lester 
Wallace, of New York City, stating that he had one of our 


guidons that was taken at the Little Big Horn fight and later 


te 
recaptured from Chief American Horse, at Slim Butte, by Ist 
Sergt. H. W. Jefferson, Troop “E,” 5th Cavalry. Mr. Wallace 
very kindly offered to present it to the regiment, and his offer 


was accepted, and the guidon is now being framed and mounted 
for Regimental Headquarters. 

As a proof of the genuineness of the relic, Mr. Wallace 
sent us a letter—a copy of which is enclosed—which explains 
itself. Also, as a matter of possible interest, he sent a copy of an 
account of the outbreak at White River Agency, in which Major 
Thornburgh was killed. 

It occurred to me that this might be of interest to you, being 
the account of the fight by an enlisted man. Copy is enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
T. H. Roperts, 
Captain and Adjutant, Seventh Cavalry. 
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126 FRANKLIN STREET, 
New York Cry, Oct. 13, 1886. 
Mr. L. WALLACE, 
Dear Sir: 

This flag was taken by myself from the Brule Sioux Chief 
“American Horse” at the battle of Slim Butte, Mont., Sept. 9, 
1876. On the morning of the 9th Sept., a party who had been 
sent from the main command of the Big Horn & Yellowstone 
Expedition, then operating under General Geo, Crook against 
Sitting Bull and the hostiles with him, came across a village of 
uirty lodges of Sioux; waiting until it was light enough to see 
the gun sights, they prepared to surprise the Indians, which was 
done at about 3:45 a. m., the Sioux being driven from their camp 
in confusion, and (all but the dead) escaping to the hills except 
a small party who took refuge in a ravine say 200 yards from 
their camp. Our men, knowing it folly to keep on their march, 
dug small rifle pits on the brow of hill overlooking camp and 
sent a courier back to Crook, who started on the jump for the 
Butte. He arrived about 12 M. and at once went into camp. 
Forty sharpshooters were picked out of the entire command to 
kill or capture the party in the ravine. After two hours’ fighting 
this was done. This party of Sioux were under American 


Horse; they put up a white rag twice; the first time they fired 


on us as we were respecting their signal and coming to the ravine 
to receive them. We then made preparation to burn them out 
and kili all. They a second time called for Crook and we al- 
lowed them to surren-ler. American Horse while on the ground 
drew a revolver to shoot Crook and was himself shot by Jeffer- 
son of “E” Co., 5” Cav. This flag was wound around his body; 
a locket—Col. Keogh’s picture, two gold mounted ivory handled 
revolvers—a Spencer sporting rifle and full war dress and medi- 
cine bag with war bonnet was taken from him by myself. The 
picture and locket I gave to an officer of the 3d Cav., who 
claimed them as a relative of the officer killed with Custer, and 
a revolver I gave to Capt. Rodgers of “A” Co., 5th Cav. The 
rifle I sold some days later for two loaves of bread and the war 
dress and flag I kept until we got back from the scout, when 
they were placed on exhibition in N. Y. & Boston. This is evi- 
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dently the guidon of either “F” or “M” Co., 7th Cavalry, as a 
great deal of government property, saddles—blankets—equip- 
ments, etc., were found marked with those letters, taken by the 
Indians at the Custer Massacre. This can be verified by old men 
of Co. “E” who were in that fight and by the Morning Report 
of “E” Co., 5th U. S. Cavalry, which noted the events of my 


career on that day. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Harry W. Spooner, 
late H. W. Jerrerson—First Sergt. Co. “E,” 5th U. S. Cav’y. 


THE MONDRAGON AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


MEXICO’S NEW NATIONAL ARM. 
By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


From Arms and the Man of March 31, 1910. 


% 


“T “HE Mondragon rifle is not an automatic in the strict sense 

of the word, it requiring a pull of the trigger to fire each 
shot and being therefore a self-loader, but the word has come 
to mean an arm of the self-loading class and is used here in 
this sense. The only true automatic arms are of course those 
of the Maxim, Colt, Benet-Mercie class, loading and firing 
themselves as long as the ammunition supply is kept up and the 
sear is held out of the way of the striker. 

In appearance the rifle is not unlike our New Springfield, 
the barrel being cased in both above and below to a point six 
inches trom the muzzle. <A bolt handle sticks straight out from 
the right side of the breech and a box magazine protrudes about 
two and a half inches below the receiver. Where the bolt 
would be on the New Springfield, is a long, fixed cylinder with 
a milled head, containing a coiled spring and affording a passage- 


way for the bolt when the rifle is fired. The breech is much 
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longer than the New Springfield, and the rifle, like all automat- 
ics, is clumsy appearing. 

It is a gas-operated arm, following the essential character 
of the Colt and the Benet-Mercie in machine guns and_ the 
Standard sporting rifle in self-loading arms. At the present 
status of self-loading arms, the “gas-borrowing” principle—to 
use the expression of our I*rench friends—seems the most prac- 
tical to apply to a military automatic arm as it permits the use of 
almost any form of bolt and a locking device as strong as that 
used on the ordinary bolt action rifle. The main objection is 
the fouling deposited in the motor part of the rifle by the pow- 

| it 


der gas in doing 1t 


s work. 


The Mondragon is fitted with a bolt not unlike that of the 


New Springfield, but locking with a slight turn instead of the 
Co] { lacl +14 r 4] n11<er , 
full quarter turn necessary to lock rifles of the Mauser type. 


Extending alone the bottom of the barrel from the forward 
end of the stock to the magazine and covered by the wood of 


Ss 


the stock is a evlinder, containing the retractor spring, the piston 


2 2 : ee 1] a SS, aes tanned ahniit 1 ches 
and its connecting rod. ‘The barrel 1s tapped about six inches 
from the muzzle and a va've fitted by which the gas is passed 


to the cylinder. 

\ lever, to which is fastened the operating handle of the 
bolt, is fitted to the breech of the rifle, sliding in a groove cut 
th casing. This is connected with the piston by 


the connecting rod at the latter’s rearward end, and so the back- 


ward movement of the piston under the pressure of the gas 
drives the lever and handle along its grooves in the breech 
casing 

The bolt proper, against which the lever is fitted, locks by 


lugs at both its front and rear ends, these lugs disengaging or 
locking by a twelfth of a turn of the bolt. At either end of 
the bolt on its right side are cut two short, helicoidal grooves, 
covering one-twelith of the circumference of the bolt. The 
operating lever is fitted with two lugs that engage in these 
grooves, 


In operation, when the piston is driven back under the gas 


pressure, the connecting rod drives back the operating lever. 


Its lugs, engaged in the helicoidal grooves on the bolt, compel 
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the bolt to revolve one-twelfth of a turn, disengaging the lock- 
ing lugs and allowing it to travel back with the operating lever. 
In its backward travel it extracts the cartridge and ejects it in 
the fashion common to all bolt action rifles. Passing back over 
the magazine a cartridge presents itself before the bolt and is 
pushed into the chamber on the bolt’s return trip. 

Movement of the bolt in a gyratory direction after being 
unlocked by the operating lever, is prevented by a lug on the 
lever, ie 9 in a recess in the bolt. 

The bolt is fitted with the ordinary firing pin running en- 
tirely aise’ it. The safety device is afforded by the rear lug 
of the operat ti ig lever, engaging in a oeetienagt f the firing pin 
and preventing its forward motion until the bolt is locked on 
its returning to a closed position. 

The firing pin is not fitted with the customary main spring, 
but is driven forward by the blow of a hammer pivoted in the 
rear end of the breech casing. In this respect it follows closely 
the plan of the Browning automatic shotgun. The backward 
motion of the bolt drives back the hammer until its plunger is 
caught and held by the sear. The plunger actuating the hammer 
is fitted with a spiral main spring a its rear end is notched to 
engage in the sear. When the trigger is pulled the sear releases 
the plunger, its main spring drives it forward, and the hammer 
is driven against the head of the striker, protruding through the 
rear end of the bolt. The rifle cannot be fired until fully locked 
on account of the operating lever lug engaging in the recess in 
the firing pin. 

The magazine is of the Mauser staggered type, but fitted 
with a four-leaved spring instead of the two-leaved type used on 
the Mauser and New Springfield. Its capacity is ten cartridges. 
The loading is by means of a clip. 

One of the most ingenious devices on the rifle is the ar- 
rangement for converting it into a hand operated arm. This 
is desirable, not only because the automatic loading mechanism 
might fail, but because it is a good thing to compel troops to 
use the bolts by hand on some occasions to prevent the waste 


of ammunition through an over-rapid and under-accurate fire. 
The valve by which the gas is taken from the barrel to the 
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cylinder is of the two-way type and is fitted with a handle by 
which it can be turned. By means of this handle the gas may 
be diverted from the cylinder through a different port into the 
open air. This leaves the gas motor part of the mechanism mo- 
tionless regardless of the shots that may be fired. 

A hook is pivoted on the handle of the operating lever, 
serving to engage the rear end of the conecting rod with the 
operating lever. When the user grasps this bolt handle this 
hook is pressed in, releasing the connecting rod and leaving the 
gas-motor mechanism—piston, plunger and connecting rod— 
out of gear. The rifle is thus converted into a straight-pull, bolt 
action magazine rifle, the backward motion of the operating 
lever and handle giving to the bolt its gyratory movement that 
unlocks it as when the operating lever is pushed back by the 
piston and connecting rod. 

The only movement necessary to make the change from a 
self-loader to a hand functioned rifle is that of turning the valve 
handle, situated where the forestock ends near the muzzle. The 
severing of connection between the operating lever and the con- 
necting rod is entirely devoid of extra effort on the part of the 
soldier, the pressure of his fingers on the handle of the bolt 
mechanism driving in the hook and uncoupling the connecting 
rod. <A spring presses the hook back into place each time the 
handle is released, replacing the connection with the automatic 
mechanism. 

By this clever arrangement is is not necessary to drag the 
gas-motor mechanism through its back and forth motions, with 
the attendant effort of compressing the heavy retractor spring 
fitted to the piston rod. 

On all self-loading arms now on the market, it is necessary 
to do all the work performed by the recoil or gases to function 
the arm by hand, compressing the retractor spring, etc. This is 
entirely unnecessary and undesirable when the arm is to be 
used for a long series of shots and operated by hand, while the 
advantage of having a rifle that can be entirely cut off from the 
automatic loading mechanism is too obvious to need comment. 

The gas taken from the barrel is so little that the difference 
in velocity is practically nil. The gas is taken from a port not 
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six inches from the muzzle and too late to affect the pressure on 
the bullet. 

The fouling experienced on most arms of the gas-operated 
type is done away with on the Mondragon, the arm cleaning 
itself and relubricating the piston chamber with each motion. 

The arm weighs but 9 pounds 4 ounces, about the same 
as the New Springfield's average weight—although the latter 
is listed at 834 pounds. This is worthy of note—that the 
extra mechanism used on the rifle does not affect the weight of 
the arm to any appreciable extent. 


The rifle has a capacity of 60 shots per minute and has 
been tested out thoroughly without failing. One of the tests 
consisted in firing the rifle until the barrel expanded .15 inch 
in length from the heat and the stock caught fire, without a sin- 
gle balk on the part of the mechanism. 
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HANDLING OF A CAVALRY TROOP. 


The Committee of the Executive Council having in charge 
the preparation of problems and their solutions has received a 
solution, signed “Busby,” from an unexpected source, which is 
so good that it is accepted as an approved solution, It was 
submitted by Private Prentice Strong, Troop III, Squadron 
“A,” Cavalry, N. G., N.Y. 

SOLUTION. 

The following thoughts occur to Captain Jones: “The 
mounted officer on Grant Avenue has gone for reinforcements, 
My object is to delay the convoy until the arrival of the other 
three troops. The enemy probably does not know my strength.” 
He looks at his map and continues: “The head of the convoy 
is now at Circus Hill. Corral Creek is the nearest natural ob- 
stacle to the wagons. Grant Hill commands the bridge at XV, 
XVI and XVII. I will advance as rapidly as possible through 
the orchard west of Prison Hill and follow that branch of 
Corral Creek which has its source at a point due north of the 
orchard, because by doing so I can probably escape observa- 
tion by the enemy and get under cover of Grant Hill with my 
troop before the convoy has reached the bridge at XV and I 
will probably be able to surprise them as they are beginning to 
cross the bridge at XVI.” 

Captain Jones gives the following order: “Corporal Brown, 
you will tell Sergeant Wilson that, as soon as he finds it getting 
too hot for him, he is to withdraw and making a detour to the 
west join me in the rear of Grant Hill.” 
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The route Captain Jones selects in his mind he takes, and on 
the way he gives the following order: “Lieutenant X, when 
we cross Grant Avenue you will take a patrol of four men and 
will get in touch with and observe the enemy who are to the ° 
north of Grant Hill. They are probably a company of in- 
fantry.” 

Having reached the shelter of Grant Hill Captain Jones 
gives the order: “Fight on foot, action left,’ and having the 
led horses under cover of the hill posts his men along the crest 
and opens fire on the convoy as the first wagons are crossing 
bridge at XVI. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ PROBLEM NO. 1. 


The Editor: 

The Committee appointed to decide on the relative value 
of the solutions submitted to Problem No. 1 for non-commis- 
sioned officers have received and examined fourteen solutions 
all of which were remarkably good. 

One particular solution, signed’ W. F. Cunningham,* was 
the best written of any submitted. This solution showed wide 
reading on the subject, but lacked an appreciation of practical 
conditions by trying to be too complete. Tor instance, by pre- 
scribing too many signals for a patrol of that character to re- 
member under excitement. 

All the solutions submitted were better than any were ex- 
pected to be on this first problem, and the Committee would 
cheerfully have awarded a prize to any one of them had not 
other and better solutions been submitted. 

The Committee recommends that the prize be awarded to 
the solution signed “William Hawkins,” and that the same be 


*The solution signed W. F. Cunningham was submitted by Corporal 
Francis Ware, Troop “D,” N. G., N. Y. 
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published in the CAVALRY JourNAL. The solution signed “Bud” 


was a close second. 
Stuart HEINTZELMAN, 


Captain Sixth Cavalry. 
R. S. FitcuH, 
Captain Second Cavalry. 
Committee. 


In accordance with the above decision, the prize for the best 
solution to Non-commissioned Officers’ Problem No. 1 has been 
awarded to Corporal William Hubbard, Troop “E,” Fifteenth 
Cavalry, who submitted the solution signed ‘William Hawkins.” 
The solution signed “Bud” was submitted by Sergeant James 
G. Smyth, Troop “FE,” Fifteenth Cavalry.—Eb1rTor. 


SOLUTION. 

1. The instructions given me are not sufficient. I should 
have further instructions as to where I should send any mes- 
sages. Where the main body would be likely to move to, if they 
moved while I was away. What information is chiefly desired. 
What features are of special importance. What is already known 
about the enemy, as to their probable strength and intentions. 
If necessary, as to the time for the patrol to return. 

2. I should need four men besides myself, as that would 
be sufficient to send back messages, it would not be so likely to 
be seen by the enemy, could be easily concealed, and would be 
able to move around quicker than a larger patrol and would not 
draw so heavily on the fighting strength. 

3. I would inspect my patrol before starting out, to see 
that all the men and horses were in proper condition, that the 
men were intelligent and properly equipped, that they thoroughly 
understood the different signals to be used, to see that none of 
the horses were of a conspicuous color and that they would all 
travel alone without neighing, that there were no equipments 
that would rattle or glitter, that the men fully understood the 
plans and instructions in detail, I would appoint a next in com- 
mand, and arrange a place to reassemble in case the patrol be- 
came scattered. 
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4. My personal equipment as a patrol leader should con- 
sist of a map of the surrounding country; a watch so as to be 
able to put the time on messages when sent, and if necessary to 
find out the strength of a body of troops on the march by seeing 
how long it took them to pass a given point; good field glass, so 
that I could observe the more distant country and objects that 
were too far away to be seen clearly with the naked eye; a re- 
liable compass with which to orient myself, and plenty of paper 
(message blanks preferred), and pencils. 

5. I should require my patrol to use the following signals 
in addition to those prescribed in the Drill Regulations: Enemy 
in sight in small numbers, hold the rifle horizontally above the 
head; enemy in large numbers, same as preceding, raising and 
lowering the rifle several times; take cover, a downward motion 
of the hand. I would tell my patrol about these signals just 
after I inspected them. 

WILLIAM HAWKINS. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ PROBLEM NO. 2. 


SITUATION. 

Your troop has arrived at Fort Leavenworth from the east, 
with instructions to interfere with a hostile advance expected 
from the west. 

You have been ordered to take a patrol of four men and 
to proceed to The Frenchman and destroy the bridge there. You 
are told that a similar patrol will destroy the Millwood Road 
bridge. 
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PROBLEMS. 


The bridge is a steel Pratt truss wagon bridge (see sketch), 
40 feet span, of the kind ordinarily seen in the country and 
called “tin bridges.”” You are furnished the necessary dynamite 
for its destruction. 


REQUIRED. 

1. How are you going to carry the dynamite and deto- 
nators ? 

2. Assuming that your route is Pope Avenue—National 
Cemetery—Target Range, describe how you would lead your 
patrol as far as the Target Range. 

3. As you reach the top of the saddle just west of the 
Target Range you see hostile troopers in about the same num- 
bers as your own patrol coming up the west slope and who ap- 
parently have not discovered you. 

(a) What do you do now? 

(6) Do you intend to carry out your original order? 

4. Assume that you have arrived at the bridge. 

(a) How do you dispose of your patrol while working on 
the bridge? 

(b) How much dynamite is necessary to destroy the 
bridge and where and how will you place the charge? 

5. If at any time on your route you would have sent a 
message, write out the message. 
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: ae The author thus states in the preface: 
Tactical Principles ¥ 


and 
Problems.* 


‘This book has been written in the hope 
that it may help the junior officers of the 
regular service and militia who are be- 
ginning the study of tactics’ and “may be of special value to the 
student who is working without assistance.” 

No one can even casually examine this book without being 
convinced that the writer has accomplished his purpose, for it 
arouses such interest that a determination is formed to devote 
to it the study that it deserves and is necessary to derive full 
benefit from it. 

The well known applicatory method is used of presenting 
military situations followed by tactical solutions, one to each 
chapter. In its twenty-six chapters, the “More usual operations 
of small forces of infantry and of cavalry, and of these two arms 
united” are illustrated and the tactical principles involved dis- 
cussed. “Artillery has not been dealt with because it is believed 
that the student will make better progress if he becomes familiar 
with the tactics of infantry and cavalry before undertaking the 

*“TACTICAL PRINCIPLES AND Prop_ems.” By Captain M. E. Hanna, Third 
Cavalry, U. S. Army, Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service 


Schools. Two maps and three sketches. Published by the author. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. 
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much more difficult subject of the three arms combined.” Thus 
the author outlines the scope of the book. 

The forces considered are American organizations and the 
situations and solutions are worked out on the two inch and four 
inch maps of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity. At least two chap- 
ters are devoted to each subject discussed. The first might be 
called a study since the solution and discussion which fol!ow’s is 
not limited to the situation in hand, but discusses other points that 
are pertinent to the subject. The next chapter contains a problem 
followed by its solution and that in turn by comments. This last 
contains remarks as to alternative solutions and on questions that 
pertain to the subject, frequently the action taken in the two 
solutions are compared, and the questions that must be answered 
before coming to a decision are given. 

It is contemplated that the reader will thoroughly study and 
digest the first chapter on each subject and will then solve in 
writing the problem given in the following chapter, subsequently 
comparing his work with the solution given, assisted by the com- 
ments. This method of studying applied tactics has been tried 
and proved sound. 

The following is a brief summary of the chapters and sub- 
jects discussed: Chapters I and II, “Leading of an Infantry 
Patrol.’ Chapters III and 1V, “Leading of a Cavalry Patrol.” 
In these four chapters the initial ‘tuation is supplemented by 
several additional situations that might naturally arise during 
the progress of the patrol, calling for decisions, each being im- 
mediately followed by the solution and discussion pertaining 
to it. 

In the following chapters an estimate of the situation with 
decisions and orders are required. 

Chapters V and VI pertain to the advance of a regiment 
of infantry with a troop attached. 

Chapters VII, VIII and IX, the advance guards of Chapters 
V and VI are taken up and also an additional problem in advance 
guard. , 

Chapters X and XI consider the conduct of a retreat, Chap- 
ter X being a continuation of the situations given in Chapters 


V and VII. " 
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Chapters XII and XIII consider rear guard actions, Chap- 
ter XII continuing Chapters V, VII and X. 

Chapters XIV and XV take up the pursuit. The first being 
the opposing side in Chapter X. 

Chapters XVI and XVII consider an attack. The first with 
an infantry battalion, the second with an infantry regiment and 
two troops. 

Chapters XVIII and XIX take up the defense. The first 
with two infantry battalions, the second with an infantry regi- 
ment and two troops. 

Chapters XX and XXI illustrate cavalry combat (one 


squadron), mounted and dismounted. 


1 


Chapter NXII (one of the most interesting and exciting 
series of situations in a book containing a wealth of happy selec- 
tions) considers the attack of cavalry against infantry. 

Chapters XXIII and XXIV, a halt for the night, followed 
by Chapters XXV and XXVI, which continue the previous situ- 
ations in discussing the outpost arrangements. 

It would seem that there were five points that the author 
particularly desired to emphiasize, at least they are frequently 
dwelt upon, not only in the discussions, but also in the tactical 
dispositions and orders which are recommended, namely: 

Ist. Initiative. Few take to it naturally under grave re- 
sponsibility and unnecessary or harsh adverse criticism will quick- 
ly kill it. It must be fostered in peace if it is to appear in time of 
war. And an army whose officers lack initiative eannot meet the 
everchanging conditions of war. The author thus refers to it on 
page 245: “It may be well to repeat here what has been said in 
other chapters concerning undue interference with subordinates, 
not only in the wording of the order, but also after the order is 
issued and is being executed. Once the commander has reached 
his decision, made his dispositions, and put his troops into the 
ight, his proper task is to retain supervision and control over the 
whole command. This he cannot do if he bothers himself with 
details that should be regulated by his subordinates. Each of 
them must be allowed to lead his command in his own way, so 
long as he does not jeopardize the success of the attack; not be- 


cause his way may be the best or even good, but because it is bet- 
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ter for him to do it, although it may be done badly, than for the 
commander to do the work of a subordinate and neglect his 
proper work which is vastly more important.” 

2d. Concentratior, not only of strength but of effort; that 
is, not only keeping the available force well in hand, but also to 
unite the efforts of its various parts with a view to the accom- 
plishment of the main mission, rather than to fritter away the 
strength and effort of ‘he command on several enterprises, how- 
ever desirable they may be in themselves. This of course brings 
out the necessity of determining what is the main mission to which 
all else is subsidiary and of keeping it constantly in mind. 

3d. Flank protection on each and every occasion. 

4th. Superiority of fire. The author states in discussing 
the attack on page 254 “Superiority of fire must be attained be- 
fore there can be great probability of the attack succeeding ; any 
failure to appreciate this principle will lead to such losses that 
even if the attacker v. cre to succeed in closing with the enemy, he 
probably would be too weak to obtain the victory” and in dis- 
cussing the defense, page 314, “The object is to stop the attacker’s 
advance and this car: be done only by gaining and keeping fire 
superiority.” 
th. Mounted ys. Dismounted action of cavalry against 
cavalry the writer states, page 342, “This discussion is limited to 


oa | 


the statement of a wingle proposition, supported we believe by 
the bulk of reliable authority, that mounted combat on favorable 
terrain should be thy rule for the side that takes the offensive, 
when cavalry meets:cavalry under conditions demanding that 
both shall fight.” Is: the following chapter a situation is taken 
to illustrate an occasion calling for dismounted action and the 
conduct of such an action is discussed. 

Lack of space torbids more detailed remarks on the many 
interesting points br“ught out and discussed in these chapters. 


Moreover the very essence of the applicatory methods is that 








each decision taken s§all be based on the situation presented on 
the terrain as represe}ted by the map; therefore to discuss any 
point without referenc§ to the situation and map would be profit- 
less and lead to confu: 

The standing of t'ie author in our service is known or can 


\ 
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study in the United States. when the military opinions and judg- 
ment of even the highest and oldest are more or less questioned, 
the value of a book such as this must rest on the general reason- 


be easily ascertained, but in these days of renaissance of military 


ableness of the solutions and discussions presented. 

It is believed that this essential element is evident throughout 
this book and that the book’s value not only to beginners, but to 
all concerned in tactics, will be great for that very reason. 

There is no attempt to give “rules of thumb,” on the contrary 
the writer, in a most interesting and clear manner, brings out 
the points that must be considered in each situation presented 
before arriving at a decision and is so free from bias in favor of 
his particular solution as to make it clear to the student that if 
he has but given thought to the pros and cons of a particular line 
of action and has arranged to take advantage of the favorable 
circumstances and to minimize or guard against the unfavorable, 
his solution cannot be far wrong. In other words, the book 
evidently aims at inculcating a process of thought or reasoning, 
rather than any set of principles. It is again and again pointed 
out “that circumstances alter cases” and “there is no rule without 
its exceptions.’ It is believed that this “‘open-mindedness” will 
be evident to every reader and that therein lies the great value 
of this book. 

It should not be thought from the above that the author 
dodges any issue presented, quite the contrary. The solutions 
conclude in particularly clear cut and definite decisions further 
expressed in precise order. These are given in two forms: First, 
verbally as they would probably be issued under the circum- 
stances, and Second, in formal written form. In this connection 
the point is brought out that the telegraphic form of order as a 
rule takes longer to write and that the desire for conciseness may 
cause ambiguity. 

It is hoped that these nang remarks may indicate to the 
readers of the Journal the nature of this book and its excellence— 
an excellence which attracts at first and is confirmed by thorough 
study. While intended primarily for beginners it is believed that 
it will pay any officer to study it and that having once examined it 
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he will desire to own this book on applied tactics by an American 
officer concerning American organizations on American terrain. 
Stuart HEiNTZELMAN, 
Captain Sixth Cavalry. 


This well printed and well bound book may be 
said to mark an entirely new departure in verb 


The French 
Verb.* 


books. Heretofore authors of verD Looks, par- 
ticularly of French and Spanish, have been content \isually to 
extract from grammars and dictionaries the paradigms of all the 
verbs and present them to the student without other matter per- 
taining to the language. Such a method is nothing more bey an 
attempt to teach the verb as something entirely separate al¥ dis- 
tinct from the rest of the language. Comment upon such a 
method is superfluous. 
The properties of the verb (person, number, tense, v@ice, 
transitivity, etc.), are all dependent upon or closely relates to 
something outside the verb itself; to teach that these various 4nd 
numerous properties concern only the verb is to give a false. er- 
roneous idea of this part of speech that is the backbone ot the 
sentence—this part of speech that must agree with its subject, 
that must show accordance in time with some other part of the 
sentence or with something in the idea expressed, that must as- 
sume one form when the subject acts and another when the sub- 
ject is acted upon, that sometimes represents an action as al fect- 
ing some object other than the subject and sometimes not, ete. 
Is it possible to believe that a part of speech, having such a multi- 
plicity of relations with other parts of the sentence, can be prop- 
erly taught by itself? Some persons may hold that the grammar 
and its exercises should and do supply the shortcomings of the 
very book; this is only partially true, for the reason that the two 
books are rarely co-ordinated ; the consequence is that the student 
usually studies and learns an exercise illustrating 2 given lot of 


“THe Frencu VERB, Its CoNTUGATION AND IptiomAtic Use.” By C. F, 
Martin, First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, Late Instructor of Modern Languages, 
U. S. Military Academy. 359 pages. American Book Co., New York, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, 1910. Price $1.25. 
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constructions and then goes to his verb book and learns the 
complete dry conjugation of some verb that has no connection 
with nie exercise of that day; and, as his verb book tells him noth- 

of the use of the verb whose conjugation he has just learned, 
he is in the same position as a child who is given a multiplication 
table to learn, and then, as practical application of his multipli- 
cation table, is given a series of practical problems in addition 
and subtraction. 

Lieut. Martin’s work includes not only the paradigms that 
constitute the eee contents of the usual verb book, but under the 
paradigm of each verb are found sentences illustrating the use of 
the verb in its various constructions. Not only are examples of 
the ordinary uses of the verb given, but also examples of its com- 
monest idiomatic uses, and, in addition, in all cases where a 
preposition is required with a verb in any of its uses, sentences 
containing the verb and the preposition are supplied, in order to 
show the exact use and meaning. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part | _ the para- 
digms of regular, irregular and defective adage with illustrative 
sentences of the ordinary uses of the verb that is used as a model 
and of its most important idiomatic uses. Part IT gives lists of 
verbs which require no sis osition before a following infinitive, 

1; 1; 


1 ° ° ‘ 
and lists of those which require a or de; these lists are alphabetic- 


i 


ally arranged, give the meaning of the verb with its preposition, 


2 


and give one or more English sentences in which verb with its 
preposition will be used. These lists are followed by the “Verb 
Dictionary.”” Referring to this part of the book, the author says: 
“This. Soaty is intended to explain only the difficulties or 
peculiarities of French verbs. Therefore, not all the meanings 
of the verbs are given. It is meant, primarily, to tell the student 


what he cannot find or understand about verbs in his grammar or 
dictionary.” The “Verb Dictionary” is alphabetically arranged 
and contains the same information with reference to prepositions, 
use, and meaning as is given under the paradigms of Part I with 
reference to ih model verbs. Not an unimportant feature of the 
“Dictionary” is that of cross reference to verbs of related mean- 
ings. 

The reviewer, not being a Frenchman and not having had 


the advantages of a residence in France, does not consider him- 
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self well enough posted on idiomatic French to } s judgment on 
the ultimate accuracy of the ‘Verb Dictionary.” However, hav- 
ing served for three years with Mr. LaMeslee (a mative French- 
man of thorough education) and Lieut. Martin, in the same de- 
partment under Prof. E. FE. Wood, the reviewer knows the pains- 
taking accuracy of all three; whatever of French has been pre- 
pared by Lieut. Martin and been criticised by Mr. LaMeslee and 
Prof. Wood may be accepted by the student as correct. 

The work is a valuable addition to English text-books on 
the French language; it fulfills the double purpose of a text-book 
for regular lessons and of « reference book for general use, and 
will be found very useful to every English speaking person en- 


gaged in the serious study of French. 


The author of this book needs no introduction 

Relations ofthe = to military readers, nor is this his first venture, 

United States = as he is also the author of “Causes of the Civil 

and Spain. War.” 

Diplomacy.* ()ne is impressed from the beginning to the end 

of the work under review with the accuracy of 

statement and with the impartiality of spirit in which the book 
is written. 

Incidentally the book contains a plea for an efficient navy. 

[t does not pretend to deal directly with military situations, as 

such, but, on the contrary, by a splendid grouping of political: 


s into bold relief the inevitable result of racial strife 


between Spain and her American colonies on the one hand, and 


facts, bring 
the American Republic on the other, culminating in the American- 
Spanish War of 1898. 

While the lack of this book in the library of an army officer 
would not be a serious omission, yet its presence would be an 
ornament to any library. To the senior officers who may exer- 
cise high command, to those interested in or charged with guid- 

*“THe RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND Spatn. Diptomacy.” By 
F. E. Chadwick, Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1909. 
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ing the destines of our country, to statesmen in particular, the 
reading of this very interesting and reliable book could not but 
be of the greatest benefit. As junior officers some day expect to 
be senior ones, and as nations now rub elbows with our own on 
every hand, the careful reader can not but absorb lessons from 
this intimate survey, of more than a century's duration, of the 
relations of the United States and Spain that might be of in- 
estimable value in carrying out the policies of the United States 


under similar conditions. 


Sy Pas 


This, the sixth edition, has been brought up 
to the date of February, 1910. It deals, as 
its title suggests, with subjects embraced in 


Field 

Fortifications.* 
our service in two manuals, viz.: Engineer Field Manual (parts 
II-V), Professional Papers, No. 29, Corps of Engineers and 
Manual of Field Engineering, Beach. It is a handy little volume 
of 252 pages, twenty of which are devoted to examination ques- 
tions (with additional examples, solved), on the subject matter 
of the text. 

It contains fifteen chapters, discussing the following sub- 
heads: Arms and Projectiles; General Principles of Hasty En- 
trenchments; Details of Trenches; Revetments; Execution of 
Earthworks; Field of Fire; Improvised Field Defences; Stock- 
ades and Blockhouses; Obstacles; Defense of Villages, Houses, 
and Woods; Redoubts and Posts; Application of Field Fortifi- 
cations to Tactical Schemes; Military Bridging; Hasty Demoli- 
tion; Camping Arrangements; Examination Questions for Prac- 
tice. 

What impresses one most vividly with this book is the emi- 
nently practical nature of the treatment of the subjects. Rules 
are not merely stated in cold black print, but concrete examples 
are placed before the student, and are followed by solutions 

*TieLD ForTIFICATIONS. NOTES ON THE TEXT Books.” By Lieut. Gen. 
H. D. Hutchison, C. S. I. Corrected to date by Col. A. C. Macdonnell, late R. 
E. 6th edition. Revised to date. Gale and Polden, London and Aldershot. 
Price 6s., net. 
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worked out step by step. Too often the writer or compiler of 
our service manuals with full knowledge of subjects technical in 
their nature fails to realize that the beginner is not always fav- 
ored with his knowledge, nor has he had his opportunity to ac- 
quire certain technical information, which have to him become 
self-evident facts. How often has the beginner found the phrase, 
a very step that was 


, 


“From this, it is now evident that, etc.,’ 
not evident to him, and fully agreed with the cynic that language 
is not infrequently used to conceal thought. 

The necessity for confining the manuals to within reason- 
able limits, tend to render them, through condensation of the 
subject, a little obscure, and difficult to the student. With evident 
object of removing this difficulty from the path of the military 
student, this book had its inception. 

The chapters dealing with Hasty Entrenchments and Field 
Fortifications, contain the results of digested experience of the 
subject, and developments brought about during the late wars in 
South Africa and Manchuria, and are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

The prime importance of concealment and invisibility of 
such works in view of advancement in Field Artillery and ac- 
companiment of heavier ordnance than formerly used in cam- 
paign, are dwelt upon. 

The entire book is full of useful hints to the line officer. 

That this work has filled a long felt want in the British ser- 
vice is attested by its long survival and run through six editions, 
revised as preface notes at intervals of some six years. 

That it would be very useful as a supplement to, and elucida- 
tion to the manuals on the subject in our service cannot be ques- 
tioned. It has been brought up to date, and while many of the 
problems of field defenses, etc., confronting the line officer can 
be solved on broad and well fixed general principles, all are not 
as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 


Sih 
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My Friend Those of our officers who were stationed in the 
the 
Indian.* 


Dakotas in the earlier days were undoubtedly 
acquainted, by reputation at least, with the 
author of this book. He was then, as he has 
been ever since, well known as the Indian's friend and, what was 
a rarity in those days, an honest Indian Agent. 

His long and faithful service as Agent for the Sioux Indians 
at Standing Rock and Devils Lake, particularly at the former 
agency and later as Indian 1 Inspector—a total service in the Indian 
Department of nearly as years—gave him an opportunity to 
study the Indian character such as has been enjoved by but few 
men and has made him an authority on the subject of which he 

The book is well written and beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone cuts of famous Indian Chiefs and views; the type is 
large = the paper good. 

In the preface the author states: ‘My friends in official and 
private life have been good enough to assume that what | know 
of the Indian, of his losing struggle for an existence according to 
his own ideals, of his manner of living, mode of thought, habit 
in action and in repose, and of the rice that have happened to 
him on the long trail he has traveled in the process of evolution 
since | first became intimate with him on the plains of Dakota in 


1871, might be worth setting down for the information of my 


contemporaries and the correction of some errors which are, un- 
TO 1tel\ but » ¢ mn 1) 

“The things that I have related of my own knowledge may 
| ] na a wan ‘ ‘ | ’ en 1 
ye Gepended ups as be ng as nearly correct as ma y be, all owing 
for human defects; those other—and perhaps more e important _— 


matters which are given on the relation of the participants, tell the 
Indian's side of many a disputed event. I have exercised due 
care to accept no statement of fact, unless the person responsible 
for it was known to me to be worthy of credence.” 

He describes fully the Indian of those former days, his 
habits, sports, manner of living, their love-making and home life 

“My Frrenp tHE Inptan,” By James McLaughlin, United States Indian 
Inspector and formerly Agent for the Sioux at Devil’s Lake and Standing 
Rock Agencies, North Dakota. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
k. Price $2.50, net. Postage 20 cents. 
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Many interesting and historical events are related of their hunts 
and wars and finally, in the last chapter, he draws a sorry picture 
of the present status of the Indian as compared with that of the 
days when he wandered over the plains, rich in lands, in means 
of sustenance and health. 

Of particular interest to the army officer, especially to the 
few remaining ones who served on the plains in those days, will 
be those chapters in which the author gives the Indians’ accounts 
of the campaigns discussed. 

He devotes three chapters to the battle of the Little Big 
Horn, one to the Modoc campaign and one to the Nez Perce cam- 
paign, wherein he gives detailed accounts of those celebrated cam- 
paigns, compiled from the knowledge that he has obtained direct 
from the leading chiefs who were participants and leaders in 
them. 

It is but natural that, in some respects, these accounts are 
inaccurate, first, on account of the time that elapsed between their 
occurrence and the time when the Indians could be induced to 
talk of them. 

lor many years after the battle of the Little Big Horn, and 
presumably after the others as well, the Indian participants were 
suspicious of any attempts made to obtain their side of the story 
as they feared that the information sought was to be used against 
them and also as the Indian naturally exaggerates when relating 
the parts he took in a campaign. 

No officer now living, and for that matter no officer at any 
time, knew the events of that battle as does General Godfrey, and 
it is hoped that he may be induced to write a review of this book 
as regards this and the Nez Perce campaign in which he was also 
a participant and who was wounded in the last battle of it, fora 
future number of the Journal. Of him and his account of that 
famous battle, the author, in his introductory remarks to the 
chapters on it, writes as follows: 

“T have had much to do, in the ordinary affairs of life at an 
Indian agency, with the men who fought Custer to the death at 
the battle of the Little Big Horn, and socially and officially with 
many of those who were members of the Seventh Horse on that 
disastrous day in June, 1876, when the flower of the American 
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cavalry was shattered by the war-power of the Sioux Nation, that 
I have no compunctions to consider or apologies to offer for tell- 
ing the Indian side of that fight, which story is not a new one, 
except in the point of view. I knew very well Captain E. S. 
Godfrey, of the Seventh Cavalry, now brigadier general, retired, 
who wrote the article that is given the place in military history. 
I was even able to assist him to the extent of supplying him with 
the names of the Indians who were prominent in the battle. He 
has covered the whole bloody field with the exactitude of a man 
as I could not possibly 





devoted to military science; he knew 
know, except on hearsay—the disposition of the troops that day. 
He has given to the world a very even-tempered and dispassionate 
story, which has been universally indorsed by persons familiar 
with the campaign of 1876. The unfortunate circumstances that 
involved the action of some members of Custer’s command, and 
which led to such bitter criticism and comment for years after the 
battle, are now being lost sight of, or talked about only when 


grizzled veterans, who were subalterns thirty years ago, get to- 


gether to fight over their battles.” =. B. ¥. 
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VOLUNTEER CAVALRY: THE LESSONS OF A 
DECADE. 


In the second part of the article under the above title which 
appeared in the March number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, there 
is a paragraph to which General James H. Wilson very properly 
takes exception. This objectionable paragraph was noticed by 
the Editor when he first read the article and it was then his in- 
tention to insert a footnote calling attention to the inaccuracies 
of the statement in question, but later when sending the copy to 
the printer, this was overlooked. 

Under the sub-title of “Raids,” the writer comments on the 
manner in which General Sheridan conducted his raids and con- 
trasts the results of the same with those made by Wilson, Kautz, 
Stoneman and Kilpatrick. In these comments, the paragraph in 
question appears. 

General Wilson writes regarding it as follows: 

“T have read the last number of your journal as I always do 
with great interest, but I am surprised to find on page 876 the 
following statements : 

“*Wilson and Kautz were so roughly handled on their re- 
turn to the army after a successful raid, that they lost all their 
guns and their commands only escaped by scattering and coming 
in individually as luck brought them, while more than half were 
captured. The difference between the commanders present and 
Sheridan lay in one word, vigilance.’ 

“It is rarely that in a journal like yours so many mis-state- 
ments could be found in a single paragraph. 
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First: “Yheir commands only escaped by scattering and 
coming in individually.’ 

“There is not a word of truth in this statement. Kautz 
found his way through the woods from the right of our line, 
into camp the same night without any loss except a few stragglers. 

“Second: My division did not scatter and I lost only the 
dismounted men whose horses had given out from fatigue. The 
whole division as an organization reached camp at Chipoak in 


] 


perfect order, at the end of two days. 


Co 
fe 
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f both commands as first reported, did 


not exceed 1,100 men, about half of whom afterwards turned up 


‘Third: As to vigilance, we were nowhere taken by sur- 
prise. Having reached Reams’ Station within five miles of army 
headquarters, we found the ground occupied and further progress 
cut off by the enemy instead of, as we had been assured, by 
Meade’s infantry and Sheridan’s cavalry. 

“JT do not know who the volunteer cavalryvman 1s who wrote 
the article but he certainly omitted to read the reports. If he had 


4 1,] gi) hha 1,- 1 ey Pees 
been much of a soldier he would have seen that the failure of 








Sheridan's expedition to Trevilian Station and the return of mine 


from the Danville and Southside roads, were two very different 


affairs in which the failures, if any, were due solely to the fact 


that Sheridan and I were operating in separate columns on 


'> 
divergent lines instead of ope ng cn jilasse, first against one 
. 1 = ] - ] ~enetes err - 
railroad and then against the others. A close scrutiny of the re- 


] 


ports would show should have been on the left of 





hat Sheri 
our army to let us in when we approached. 

It goes without saying that the /ditor would not knowingly 
and intentionally publish anything in the CAVALRY JOURNAL that 
is historically incorrect or that would injure the reputation of any 
person, particularly the well-earned reputation of the great cav- 
alry leaders of the Civil War and more particularly of General 
Wilson, who has been such a persistent and valuable friend of 


our cavalry and its Journal. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Regarding this same article, another member of our asso- 
ciation writes as follows: 

“The interesting articles that have appeared in the CAVALRY 
JouRNAL recently, under your editorship, have certainly in- 
creased its value many times over, and no one feature, in my 
opinion, has tended more to make it a success than the bi-monthly 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

“The articles upon ‘Volunteer Cavalry,’ written by an actual 
participant of our Great Conflict, contains some of the most 
valuable lessons and data upon the proper management and 
handling ef an efficient cavalry force that it has ever been my 
good fortune to read. The writer has handled all the phases of 
the cavalryman, his weapons, mount, equipment, character of 
fighting, etc., in such a brief, while at the same time an instructive 
manner that the authorities might to great advantage issue a 
] 


pamphlet containing these observations, which by the way, not- 


withstanding the great lapse of time since the Civil War, are just 


— 


“Incidentally, his views upon the value of the saber as a 
weapon are particularly appropriate, and furnishes the best argu- 
ment thus far advanced as to the feasibility of retention of the 
saber in the discussion of the subject—saber versus revolver; the 
results of his experience as stated in this article are the best 
answers that could be given the opponents of the saber. 

“Tle states (page 626, January No.), ‘So far as the author’s 
observation goes, he never remembers an instance in which a 
saber charge, resolutely pushed, failed to drive the pistols.’ 

“True, the sabers should be such and the practice such as he 
advocates, but the fact that the ‘saber was always loaded’ ap- 
pears manifest from careful reading of his views, which the op- 
ponents of this pre-eminently cavalry weapon would do well to 
thoroughly ponder over and digest. The entire article is a mas- 
terpiece, which every cavalryman should carefully study and 
profit by. 

“Congratulating you upon the character of the articles now 
published in the JouRNAL, and wishing you all the success pos- 


sible, I remain.” 
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BOOKS. 


Many of our officers have commended the scheme adopted of 
publishing from time to time a list of the best books for cavalry 
officers and commenced in the November, 1909, of the CAVALRY 
JournaL. While this list was primarily intended for cavalry 
officers, yet if three or four books be stricken from that list, it will 
answer for all line officers and even those not of the cavalry ser- 
vice could read those three or four to advantage. 

To that list should now be added the following: 

Tactical Principles and Problems by Captain M. E. Hanna, 
Third Cavalry, which is just off the press. This book is reviewed 
in this number of the JouRNAL. From the review, it will be seen 
that this book is intended for the beginner in the study of tactics. 

Modern European Tactics by Balck, a new edition of which 
is out and which is being translated by Lieutenant Kreuger who is 
adapting it to American methods and organization. 

All cavalry officers should obtain, if possible, a copy of the 
recent translation by Major Cameron on the Saumur methods of 
equitation, etc. This work has recently been printed at Fort 
Riley and distributed to the field officers and captains of cavalry. 

Of this idea of publishing the list of the latest and best mili- 
tary works, a member writes: 

“T notice that the Council has adopted the scheme that I was 
urging last year while I was at the school, that is publishing a list 
of books that officers should have. I do not know of anything 
better calculated to encourage correct professional study than just 
this thing. With my own experience as a guide and knowing 
what others have done in like cases, I am firmly of the opinion 
that more than half of the money and time spent heretofore on 
books has been wasted. This has been due entirely to the lack 
of some reliable guide to the purchase of books, not to mention 
the discouragement that results when a man buys an expensive 
book and finds it not at all what he expected or needs. I would 
feel disposed to urge that you go even further than you are now 
doing and publish the list in each issue, keeping it up to date, 
classifying the books and papers under their proper headings. 
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“Also, give the publisher’s name and the price of the book 
and note the number and page of the CAVALRY JoURNAL in which 
the book was reviewed. 

“This might take two or three, possibly four, pages of the 
Journat, but I believe it would not be long before most officers 
would go to the list as a matter of course when they wanted any 
book on any particular military subject.” 

It is just possible that the above idea may be adopted in the 
near future. 


INSTRUCTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Since the idea was suggested of interesting our non-com- 
missioned officers in the CAVALRY JOURNAL and of devoting a 
part of it to the subject of their instruction, several of our mem- 
bers have expressed themselves upon this subject. Some of these 
comments are given below: 

“T contend that there should be no theoretical training of the 
private soldier and for the non-commissioned officers, only so 
much as will fit them for the duties of squad leaders. 

“The course laid down for them by the War Department, for 
the winter months, is ample. Drill Regulations, Army Regula- 
tions, Hippology and Minor Tactics of the most minor sort is all 
there is time for. 

“If we can teach our men to ride and shoot well; to be clean, 
obedient and respectful; to know how to take care of themselves 
and their horses in camp and garrison, and, for the non-com- 
missioned officers, the duties of patrols and the art of scouting, 
we will have exhausted our time and earned our money. I want 
my non-commissioned officers to train their squads.” 

“There are several reasons why more advanced instruction 
can not be given to our non-commissioned officers. One is that 
the stress of routine duties in a large garrison seems to crowd 
such things into the background, and they get neglecte?. The 
present conditions and the most urgent present needs of a troop 
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must be considered. Since I have been stationed at this post I 
have had several non-commissioned officers whose length of 
service was but a few months when they were appointed. They 
were appointed because I thought them the best material available. 


ie 


It is hardly necessary to say that tactics was not the only impor- 
tant thing about cavalry service that they did not know. It is not 
known how well they will assimilate tactics until they can prop- 
erly care for their horses, arms, equipments and clothing and 
have learned something about the ordinary duties of camp and 
garrison. 

“Three summer months are almost wholly given up to target 
practice. Practice marches take up more fractions of the year, 
although I have never seen one that I considered very instructive, 
except as a march, which I admit is in itself a worthy subject of 
cavalry instruction. 

“Enthusiasm for all kinds of schools is now, as we all know, 
I do not wish to make any 
criticism on them as they exist, but will say that I would not be 


en they will absorb less of our time, 


at a very high point in the service. 
surprised to see the day wl 
thought and energy than they are doing now. Perhaps then we 


1 


will accomplish more in some other lines of activity.” 


On this subject of the instruction of non-commissioned 
f 1 to tl 


officers, it was a source of great gratification 1e [executive 


Council to receive fourteen solutions to Non-commissioned Off- 
cers’ Problems, No. 1, all of which were gocd, as reported by the 
committee and that two of them were from members of the 


cavalry of the National Guard. 


OUR MODEST COLONELS. 


It has been the custom for several years to insert in the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, as a frontispiece, the portrait of some 
general officer that had served in the cavalry. 

Recently, as the available photographs of such general 
officers became exhausted, it was determined to use those of 
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our colonels of cavalry for this purpose. Accordingly they 
were requested, either through our regimental representa- 
tives or by direct correspondence, to furnish their photo- 
graphs. 

Up-to-date, none of them have complied with this re- 
quest although two or three have offered excuses for not 
furnishing them. 

A photograph of one of our colonels was surreptitiously 
obtained for use with the March number of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. It is hoped that others will be obtained for 
future numbers. 

In the meantime, it is proposed to use cuts of horses, 
either those owned and ridden by our officers or those of 
typical officers chargers. 
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SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums and 
imparts a delightful, refreshing feeling in the 
mouth. It prevents the accumulation of tartar 
and scurf ontheteeth and arrests the progress 
of decay. It contains no acids, grit, fermen- 
table sugars or any injurious substances. 





If you have never tried it, the next time you 
are purchasing a dentifrice get a box of SOZO- 
DONT Tooth Powder. SOZODONT is also 
made in Liquid and Paste forms. 


WF Sold at every Commissary Store and Post Exchange. 
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Since 1881 we have been pounding away on 
high grade goods. 
We have built up business on “Quality.” 
We have spared no time, no ex- 
pense, no care in making our goods. 
Now what does this mean _ to 
YOU? 
It means one infallible method of 
getting an absolutely pure, highest 
grade flavoring extract. 


INSIST ON “MURDOCK’S” 


Quality is paramount. It is the first consideration of the 
Manufacturer. If it is YOUR first consideration, you should 
experiment with no_ substitutes. 


For that pertect flavor, you must use ‘‘ MURDOCK’S”* 
‘ C. A. MURDOCK MFG. CO., Kansas City ; 
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BOTTLED BEER. 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,754,806.87 
Reserve, - - - - - 317,567.77 
Age Rate Per 
Years $1,000 
21 - - - $13 25 
31 - - - 1708 
41 - - - 23 18 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GREETINGS: To the Officers of the U.S. Army! 


The Central National Bank 


OF JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 


With its Capital and Surplus of $130,000.00 


Offers its services and respectfully solicits the banking business of 
OFFICERS AT FORT RILEY 


Regarding our Liberal and Courteous Treatment we refer 
to the many that are now dealing with us and others 
that we have served during the past 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Vice~-Prest. S. W. PIERCE, President 
H. M. PIERCE, Asst. Cashier S. W. FENTON, Cashier 
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No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 421 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 





Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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Military Surgeons of the U.S. 


RIBBON DENTAL cREAM 


Cleans, Preserves, Polishes 
Perfectly and Antiseptically 


Your general health will not 
escape the consequences of im- 
perfectly masticated food. 
Good teeth are necessary for 
proper mastication. The best 
dentifice is necessary to proper 
care of your teeth. 

Iv’s delightful flavor makes 
Colgate’s a pleasure to use, 
and proves that a “druggy” 
taste is not necessary to effi- 
ciency. 


Not only a thorough cleaner 
and true antiseptic, it also 
counteracts the effect of in- 


jurious moutb-acids, and takes 


care of your gums. 

Economical, for if properly 
nsed, if will last three months. 
And above all, a harmless 
cleanser; which contains 
nothing to injure and every- 
thing to help your teeth, gums 
and mouth. 


Endorsed by Dentists and Army Dental Surgeons. 
Ask for it at Your Post Exchange. 


42 inches of cream in trial tube sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & COo.. Dept. 50, 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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NEW SERVICE 
O LT (Caliber .45) 


WITH POSITIVE LOCK 
The Kind the Government Buys 













SIX SHOTS. 
FINISH: Full Blued. Rubber Stocks. 
WEIGHT: With 54-inch barrel, 49 02. 
LENGTH OVER ALL: 103? inches. 
Catalog of all Colt Models sent on request. 
REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC GUNS GATLING GUNS 

Gap 


; - PATENT 
: SOL I he FIRE ARMS ~*O HARTFORD, 
MFG. * —_CONN., U.S.A. 














Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
and instruction books at half. 
FREE =~ new Core of Musical a tagapressione and 

Supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c piece of 

new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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SYNE REE AEA SEE EAN AAO sae 
A FEW PRICES Z 
TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB . 
Welunt Welgkt 2 
Plain Work, no Lining, 8 0 ? % | 
American Goods, - 0 $ 1,00 Z 
i | 
TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 4 
Light + Heavy 4 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, 38 00 4| 00 
Imported Goods, - fq ’ 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, ARERR 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
NSS SNP NT NEAR NFM PTT NAN CoA ANS 


Regulations Boots <2 Leggins. 





SSE NTS? BNO 


NSE EEG ME AEF AAT AEE EAA NY. QY, | 








Sty Vo. 
753 Black Calf Boots ..........06..000. $12.00 
755 Tan Calf Boots. .....n.cccseccccsccees 12.00 
752 All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
847 Tan Pigskin Puttee................. 7:00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
a SERVICE SHOES 
No 
312 Tan ert, Single Sole, Blucher 

SON E Soiiau ss scscbaks cease msnasibas cheese 6.00 
314 Pl cop Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Doubie Sole............. 6.00 
311 Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
S31 Tan Call, Siutconer Cut:......5...: 5.00 
387 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


mss Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. NEW YORK. 














It will help the Cavalry Journol if you mention tt when writing. 
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EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN PLAN 





ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 





H. C. BURCH, Proprietor. 





WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 


Stacia ia 
_PRusst\ BAO 

WATER GOODS 
‘ell po 











“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 2c. “Star’’ siz, 10c. 

“ELITE” combination forgentlemen who take pride 
in having their shoes look A 1, restores color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brusb or cloth, 25¢ 
“Baby Elite,”’ size "ec. 

“ALBO”"’ make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white 
Each cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 
sponge 2c. 

“SUPERB,” (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

“BOSTON,”’ a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes, 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing. 
25e 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 











Fi 
al Chicago 





LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 

It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Statio:u—you will then know 
the cornfort of a wise cho.ce of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 
City Office 424 Delaware St. 


Rock LEAVENWORTH. 
Island No. 150 Elther Phone 


JM. ALLEN, 


General Agent. | 





























s ) 





‘HOME BILLIARD TABLE 





Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 34 x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table $65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 


Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. “il 


Waseivecrs Houses in the Principle Cities of tue United States, France, Germany and Mexie 


4 “7 
ap 
We can secure 
any 
Military Book 
for you. 

















& 




















The Pre-eminent Cuveées 
of 


Champagne 





Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend ~_— 


MO le to the 
Ry wr S24 ‘| 
y - hic % 


a most critical 
| mit a. CH. LANDON 


CHAMPAGNE fF 0 i CHA 


7 hens Ay FRANCE 



















MOET & CHANDON MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 


‘*VERY DRY" ‘BRUT’ 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





























